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To give precise poise and balance 
in Eyeglasses and Spectacles requires years of experience ; 
moreover, it is something nique. 


AN UNBREAKABLE LENS IS SOMETHING MORE. 


‘or enone: Mr. MELSON WINGATE, 


The Inventor of the TRIPLEX Safety Lens, 


SO, WIGMORE STREET, W. maytair2sss. 




















The Worst Poison Gas defied a, 


TRIPLEX’ 


SAFETY GLASS 


oe. Masks fitted with goggles of “ Triplex” ere absolutely depend- 

ble. Even wt en badly smashed through concussion or shrapnel, 
t! 1is wonderful glass Still remains gas-proof. “ Triplex” cannot 
be spliatered ss always remains intact. Not even the smallest 
particle can break loose to damage the sight. ‘* Triplex” goggles 
are extensively used by Aviators, Despatch Riders, &c. 
Prices ison 76. - - Catalogue Mailed Free on Request. 


THE ‘TRIPLEX’ SAFETY GLASS CO. Ltd. 


KEGINALD DELPECH (Managing Director) 
1, Atbomarte Street, Piney: London, W.1 
7 t Telegrams—* Shatterlys, Piccy, London.’ 
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BURMA SAUCE 


A perfect Relish with a rare and delicate 

flavour, quite distinct from all others. If you 

want a new and delightful sensation in sauces— 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 





WHITE, COTTELL & Co., Malt Vinegar and Sauce 
LONDON, S.E.5. 
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NAVAL, MILITARY, SPORTING, AND MUFTI TAILORS 


TAUTZ & CO. 
THE ENGLISH FIRM. C. H. CURTIS, Proprietor. 
12 GRAFTON ST. Sieerew. 
BREECHES SPECIALISTS 


BRANCHES: 
Blandford, Dorset, CURTIS & SON. Johannesburg and Pretoria, CURTIS & CO. 
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PALACE HOTEL str we 
STREET, W.C. 
Select district, central for City and Shops and Theatres of the West End. 
—— 250 ROOMS. 
Inclusive En Pension Terms from 3 guineas weekly or 10s. 6d. per day. 
Luncheon 2s. Dinner 3s. Afternoon Tea 9d. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, BATH, TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 5s. 6d. 


reierans: petizne. Sesion. London. Illustrated Tariff free on application. 


ORCHESTRA DAILY IN MAGNIFICENT PALM LOUNGE. 
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MILITARY INSTRUMENTS. ‘~ 


PROTRACTOR 
wit 
FOLDING 
RANGE SCALE. 
7,000 yards, 
Scale !/10,000, 
or 14,000 yards 
at 1/20,000. 


£1 2s. 6d. 


in Case. 












PRISM FIELD GLASS. 
Power x6. ‘Field 8°: 


£13 13s. Od. in Case. 





THE LENSATIC 
LIQUID 
COMPASS. 


Luminous. 


#£4 10s. Od. in Case. 








“THE ORILUX” LAMP. 


In Case £1 5s. Gd. for Belt. 
The only Electric Lamp that has stood 
the test of Active Service for years. 


Spare battery, in waterproof, 2s. 3d. 
Spare Bulb, 1s. 6d. 
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L4 TRANSPARENT RANGE SCALE. 


With Angle Piece and Cross-lines for Gun Position. Scale dovetailed for portability. 
Scales ... 7,000* at 1/10,000, 14,000* at 1/20,000. In Case .. £1 15s. Od. 


J. H. STEWARD, Ltd., 


Military Instrument Makers, 


406, STRAND, and 457, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
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RU B B | S H - Will efficiently Destroy Dress- 
ings and Miscellaneous Hospital, 
: Camp and Canteen Refuse. 
The ‘HORSFALL’ | 


: Supplied to H.M. War Office, 
D E S T R U C T 0 R : Admiralty, &c., and to Large 
: Numbers of Hospitals, Sanatoria, 
For Full Particulars and Prices, apply-  * and other Public I nstitutions. 


THE NEW DESTRUCTOR CO., LTD. 


34, WALTER HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
“The R.U.SJ. Journal”’ is now published Quarterly, and will in future appear 
on the 15th day of February, May, August and November of each year. 





As no further increase in the size of this official publication is likely to be permitted, and this 
Issue is quite FULL UP, EARLY APPLICATION should be made for the ONE PAGE ONLY which 


» be vac 2 sue 
may be vacant for the next Issue. C. GILBERT-WOOD. 





THE 


“ALL-IN” 


POLICY 


Insures the Householder and Houseowner against practically all risks 
under ONE POLICY, at ONE PREMIUM. Abolishes the Average 
and Arbitration Clauses—saves time—saves money-—saves trouble 
and uncertainty. 


5/-& 1/6] EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
per cent. DOMINIONS Insurance Co., Ltd., 






i Raesencta All-In’? Dept., 3, Old Broad St., E.C.2. 
1807 Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 
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ASH | 


We respectfully inviteevery reader possessing an ‘* unwanted’ or ‘‘ unused '’ camera or 
lens, of any good sort, to submit it to our Purchasing Bureau for IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER. 
ves more generously other goods in exchange. 


CAMERA HERE FOR CASH OFFER. 
modern makes, immediately. 


No Firm pays better prices or gt 
Our policy is to make every customer a lasting friend of the House. 
us 40 years of unblemished trading reputation and success. ‘ 
We require good second-hand apparatus of any 





High Class Photographic Apparatus 
of Every Description, at Lowest 
Possible Prices, Always.—— 

















ON YOUR 
CAMERA! 


Fair-Dealing has won 
PLEASE SEND YOUR SPARE 


WE PAY JUST AND HANDSOME PRICES. 


ANDS HUNTER & Co., Ld. 
37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 











OFFICERS’ 


RAINPROOF 


WAR KIT 





May we send you— 
1.—A free copy of ** Tips for Subs.” a little 
book every young Officer should read? 
2.—Details of our £3§ KIT? 
3.—A specimen of ‘‘Omne Tempus” Khaki 
guaranteed Rainproof, without Rubber ? 


Samtiel Brothers | 


A special Officers’ Dept. at each House. 
OXFORD CIRCUS 
and "LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








Eeds’ Respirators 

















British Patent No. 8976,17 American Patent No. 1267666 


HE ‘TUBE’ attachment has one 
advantage over other respirators, viz. : 
that smoke, fumes, or gases forced by 
a strong current of air ‘bang up’ against the 
wearer do not easilyenter the respirator, but to 
a great extent pass by the ends of the tube 
which contains the filtering pads or sponges. 


EEDS @ CoO. 


Chorlton - cum - Hardy, MANCHESTER. 











REID, PRICE & CO. 


STOCK AND SHARE DEALERS 


Se CLC 


Telegrams : “Aconite-Ave, London.” Phone : 5129 City. 
Bankers -London, Provincial & South Western Bank. 


30 Coleman St., London, E.C.2 


: Rubbers, Oils, 
: Mines and Tin 
; Shares a Speciality. 


: Write for our latest : 
: Market Reportsfree. : 


: Advances made on : 
: every description of : 
: Securities at 6% per : 
: ann. for any period. : 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
THE MOST ACCESSIBLE OF ALL COLLEGES of the UNIVERSITY, 
situated within four minutes’ walk of the UNIVERSITY LABORATORIES 
(KING’S COLLEGE), where the Preliminary Studies are taken. 
Students obtain a COMPLETE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION UNDER 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, whilst enabled to use the School Library, 
Club Rooms, etc., for study and social purposes. 
FULLY EQUIPPED LABORATORIES for all portions of the FINAL 
STUDIES. LOW INCLUSIVE FEES. 


For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to the Dean, 
W. J. FENTON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, LONDON, W.C, 























“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING” 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 
PER OZ. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - - , Id. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - - 10: 
Player's ‘““Tawny'"’ Navy Cut - ) 
4. 
Player’s ‘‘ White Label’’ Navy Cut - - per oz. 9i 


Also Player’s Navy Cut de Luke (a development of Player’s Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins at 2/I and 4/2 respectively. 


T is Tobacco is als» supplied at Duty Free Rates {or the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospitl 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P732 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
































FREEMANS 


J.R.GAUNT « SON [urtleko 


Established 200 Years. LTD. 
Manufacturers of 
BADGES, BUTTONS, 
MEDALS, SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 








MADE IN DELECTA (MADE IN DELECTALAN ALAND, WATFORD | 


A MEAL IN A MINUTE 

















HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. , . 
icc ‘vuiet, Geol Gf dat ol Pay a Little More and have a 


kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. ss ” 
Contractors to the British & Foreign Governments. l AC R E 


100-page Illustrated Catalogue on application. 








53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 The Super Commercial Motor Vehicle. 
Telephone :—4010 Gerrard. 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. Works: LETCHWORTH, ENGLAND. 
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§$5,000 sicis tend, 
DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


At a total cost of less than One Day's War Expenditure to Great Britain 











Britain’s Greatest Need 
To-Day is the Child 


WILL YOU ASSIST in SAFEGUARDING the CHILDREN 
of the HOMELAND ? 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


says that BARNARDO Boys have furnished the 
equivalent of nearly Two INFANTRY BRIGADES 


An Example to Copy 


** Am sending about Three Hundred Pounds Sterling 
Xmas present from British Officers and Men, Fifteenth 
Indian Division, Mesopotamia.—General Brooking.” 








Cheques and Orders payable “DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
FOOD BILL FUND,” and crossed, may be addressed to 
HON. DIRECTOR, WILLIAM BAKER, M.A. LL.B. 
18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 THE 85,000th ADMISSION. 
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With Army and Navy Crests. 
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@, These Covers can be manufactured with any 
Crest, Monogram, design or Advertisement in 
colours, or in black and white. 
@, They are specially suitable for Advertisements. 
Write yor Quotations : 


THE ENAMO COMPANY, LTD. 


CAXTON WORKS, WIMBLEDON, S.W. 19. 
Specialists in Enameloid Advertising Show Cards, Tablets, &c., Gc. 


London Agency:—THE BRITISH ENAMELOID AGENCY (G. Colman), 
36, Camomile Street, E.C. 
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tre" VICTORIA” 
VEGETABLE PARING MACHINES 


(British Made Throughout). 





These Machines are installed on practically every Ship of 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY. 
THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


Why not THE BRITISH NAVY ? 


—— 


—— — 
Saves Made 
Time, in 
Labour, Several 
Waste. Sizes. 
Best Write 
and for 
Therefore Full 
Cheapest. Details. 





Latest Naval Model “ Victoria” Vegetable Parer. 


THE ONLY POTATO PEELING MACHINE AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


OF THE COOKERY AND FOOD ASSOCIATION and 
CERTIFIED BY THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE. 





—————__—__—_——_—__—_————_In Daily use at —————__ 

The Admiralty, The War Office, The Ministry of Munitions, The Local Govern- 
ment Board, The Customs House, The Mint, Somerset House, The G.P.O., The 
School of Cookery, Aldershot, and in Camps, Hospitals and Barracks everywhere. 





Manufactured throughout in London by— 


IMPERIAL MACHINE CO. Crown Works, 22, Cricklewood 


(Peelers Ltd., Proprietors), Lane, LONDON, N.W.2. 
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OR general outdoor 

pursuits in all 

weathers, the brogue 

is ever a prime 
favourite. This ‘““FOOT- 
SHAPE” is a_ superb 
specimen of a_ perfect 
shoe, of suitable weight 
for sport or walking. 
There is nothing con- 
spicuous about it—it 
is skilfully designed with 
a strict regard for neat- 
ness, individuality and 
refinement, while lacking 
none of the characteristics 
necessary for utility. 









Supplied in Tony 
Red Calf at 37/6 
or Black Box Calf : 

at - - - 30/- ieee. 





No. 1482.—Stylishly cut from selected, durable, Tony Red Calf—the 

popular shade; stout, water-resisting English butt soles; wide welts; 

leather lined quarters; built on ‘“Footshape” scientifically designed 

models, and made on the Welted (Hand Sewn) principle to 

ensure comfort; perfectly smooth inner soles. Solidly constructed 

for service . = E zy . - - Price 376 
(POSTAGE OVERSEAS EXTRA) 


No. 1682.—Exactly as above, but Black Box Calf - Price 30 - 
(POSTAGE OVERSEAS EXTRA) 


Supplied in sizes § to 12. Each size stocked in four widths—No. 3 
(narrow); No. 4 (medium); No. 5 (wide); No. 6 (extra wide). If size is 
not known, send a pencilled outline of stockinged foot or an old shoe. 


“Money refunded if you are not more than satisfied. 


Our beautifully illustrated Art Cata- London Depot— 
logue, containing a wide selection of > 
footwear, may be had on receipt of 3d. 22 Cheapside, E.C, 


W. BARRATT & CO., LTD. 


(Dept. ‘J’) ‘ Footshape’ Works, NORTHAMPTON 
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MARVELLOUS 


©” LINING FOR “4 
OFFICERS’ COATS 


FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN WEAR. 


SOLD IN SMALL AND LARGE QUANTITIES. 


LARGELY USED IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 
Perfectly Hygienic, Light, Comfortable, Life Saving. 


Write a aw Ar PRE EIS MP eng 
for o Officer’s Kit complete without it. reatly in f 
Price use in the Trenches, Billets and the Field, Pall 
although six times lighter than cotton, warmer than 
List. wool. Contracts for Kapok are increasing daily. List. 











Indispensable for 

Camp Bedding 

and Shipping 
Upholstery. 


It is Rot - Proof. 
[t is Vermin-Proof 


It is Impermeable. 














Perco, 


TREATED 


always recommended 


Kapok 
SPECIALLY 


If once used 











All Literature and 
full particulars 


All Literature and 
full particulars 





—FROM— 





ee SUPERIOR TO EVERYTHING 
THE ELSE FOR COAT - LINING. THE 
SOLE In cases of hans beg properties SOLE 
WORLD are invaluable. Worn as a lining to Garments, WORLD 
AGENT. | 2, Paps, onsen) wile at wens | AGENT. 








Mr. C. J. LEMAIRE, 


Commerce House—72/84, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Remember KAPOK for Linings. 
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BOROUGH BRUSH @ 
BROOM WORKS, Liza. 


(Contractors to the British and Belgian Governments), 


Wholesale Brush Manufacturers & Export Merchants, 


Collier's Rents, Long Lane, London, S.E. 


Code: A.B.C. 5th Edition. 








FOR OVERSEAS MARKETS 


ALL GRADES OF 
MACHINE MADE 


BRUSHES « BROOMS 


Manufactured in a Modern Factory—with 
Modern Machinery and Modern Methods. 





Household Brushes, Scrubbing Brushes, Bath Brushes, 
Nail Brushes, Stove Brushes, Hearth Brushes, 
Bannister Brushes, Laundry Brushes, Cloth Brushes, 
Shoe Brushes, Hair Brushes, Horse Brushes, 
Dandy Brushes, Spoke Brushes, Water Brushes. 


BASS BROOMS & HAIR BROOMS. 








Although for the time being our entire output 
is reserved for Government work, we realise 
that now is the time to negotiate with live 


AGENTS & BUYERS. Please write. 
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THE FAVOURITE mitrtaty nen: 


KIWI" gives that distinctive rich velvety 
appearance so much coveted by all officers 
who value their personal appearance.... . 


THERE IS NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


Sold everywhere at the undernoted prices :— 


Black Boot Polish ... ... | Light Tan Stain Polish . 
eckson aca Aid. | Bonsantos | 6d. 
Patent Leather Polish ... Per Tin. | Os"fiood Stain Polish...) Per Tin. 
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In Peace and War 


BEFORE THE WAR B.S.A. 
Rifles held first place in popu- 
quality 








larity, combining highest 
with accuracy and low cost. 
DURING THE WAR B.S.A. 
resources have been devoted 
exclusively to manufacturing Lee 
Enfield Rifles and Lewis Machine 
Guns for our fighting forces. 
AFTER THE WAR B.S.A. 
Sporting and Match Rifles and 
Guns will embody all the features 
most highly desired by sportsmen. 
FREE.—Send for a copy of “Rifle 
Sights and their Adjustment” and let us 
note your name and address so that 
we may advise you of developments. 


The BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS Co. Ld. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
I ENGLAND. 
—~ 2 
_—_—— 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE 


A Patriotic and non-Party Organisation whose principal aims are :— 
3. The training of British 





1. The Education of public opinion 


throughout the Empire, so that 
Command of the Sea by the 
British Fleet may be regarded as the 
first consideration of National and 
Imperial Policy. 

2. The promotion of the teaching 
of the use Of Sea Power, and 
the outlines of Naval History, in all 
the schools of the British Empire. 


Boys for the Sea, by means of 
Naval Brigades, Brigs and training 
ships, with a view of eliminating all 
aliens from Britain's sea service. 


4. The organisation of public 
opinion in support of the creation of 
an Imperial Air Service, under a 
responsible Air Ministry, to ensure 
Britain's Command of the Air. 


The League appeals for additional Fellows and Members to enable it to 
carry out this policy. ; ; 
Vice-President - - - - - - 5 Q O annually. 
o. for life - - - - - 25 0 0 
Fellows (Ladies and Gentlemen) - - - 1 | O annually. 
Do. do. for life - - 1010 0 
Members, with publications post free, not less than- 0 5 O annually. 
Members, with “ The Quarterly” post free- - 0 1 0 bs 


All communications to be addressed — 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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WILL YOU 


do something for British Merchant 
Seaman or his dependents? 














The War has proved how dependent we are upon the 
British Seamen for the, vital necessaries of life. Nobly 
have they responded to the demands made upon them, 
and our appeal is for funds to make their future 
and those of their dependents free from anxiety. 


Sir EDWARD CARSON, M.P., late First Lord of the Admiralty, says : 


‘*The debt the Empire owes to our Merchant Seamen 
shall not be paid in words only, but in actions.” 


WILL YOU HELP TO PAY IT? 


Over 1,000 Masters, Officers, and Seamen of the British 
Merchant Service are now awaiting vacancies in the 
list of pensioners, or for admission to the Homes. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


A Gift of £6 a year will provide a Seaman’s Widow Pension. 

£20 a year will provide a Pension for an incapacitated Mariner. 

£16 a year will provide a Home for a Seaman's Widow in the 
Andrew Gibson Widows’ Home at Egremont. 

£500 will endow a Widow’s Apartments in the Andrew Gibson 
Memorial Home for Widows of Seamen. 

£100 a year will provide 16 Widow Pensions. 

£1,000 will endow a Cabin in the Home for Aged Mariners. 

Will YOU Build and Endow a Cottage ? 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES EARNESTLY INVITED. 





Gifts may be sent to and further information obtained from the Secretary, 


Mercantile Marine Service Association 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament) 

TOWER BUILDING. WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON ° - = 90 FENCHURCH STREET, <6:3. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Mercantile Marine Service Association and 
crossed *' Bank of Liverpool, Limited,’ not negotiable. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY 


MAINTAINS— 


Several Hundred RECREATION HUTS, Tents and 
Clubs, at home and in France, Flanders, Malta, Egypt, 
Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia and India (over 60 under 
shell-fire on Western Front: 42 in Egypt) for Sailors and 
Soldiers; many more needed; Huts cost £300, Tents £150, 
Week’s working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


NAVAL AUXILIARY HOSPITAL in Scotland: £50 names 
bed for 12 months. 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. 


PARCELS — PRISONERS and Troops in Trenches; 5s. per 
parcel. 


VISITORS for men in HOSPITAL, far from own friends. 
RECREATION ROOMS for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives. 
NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 


YOUR AID IS EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 


Cheques, &c., crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, aie Church Army,’’ payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. W. 2 





























JEWELLERS & OO SILVERSMITHS 


The “MILITARY” Luminous Watch. 


Parent No. 
11376/15 


























Full Hunter, 
£5:0:0 


As Illustrated, 


£5:7:6 


at night, and is contained in a _ one-piece solid silver 
screw case that makes it dust and damp-proof; it is fitted 
with a patent Half Hunter or Hunter cover to protect the glass. 
An accurate timekeeper, this Watch is indispensable for Naval 
or Military Service, being of highest quality and proved reliability. 


Ts “Military” Luminous Watch illustrated is fully luminous 


THE 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LT? oj, cine Mia? barry 


112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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RANGEFINDERS 
FIRE CONTROL 
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LIMITED 
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ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I.—Council. 
Commander C. W. Bellairs, M.P., R.N., and Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, 
C.M.G., T.D., have been appointed members of the Finance Committee. 


II.—Royal Air Force. 

The Council desire to make known that all commissioned officers of the 
Royal Air Force are eligible for membership, which also includes officers who have 
retired from that force. As this entails an alteration to the Bye Laws, Chapter II., 
Section 1, it will have to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the Institution 


for formal confirmation. 


III.—The Librarian. 

The Council regret to have to announce the serious illness of Major C. H. 
Wylly, the Librarian; he has been granted three months’ sick leave, but it 
is to be feared that there is little hope of his ultimate recovery. Mr. A. D. L. 
Cary, whe was so well-known in the War Office Library, has been appointed 


temporary Librarian. 


IV.—Foreign Press Review. 

‘“‘The Foreign Press Review,’’ with the Technical Supplement, is supplied 
to the Library of the Royal United Service Institution by the War 
Office, but the Secretary has been asked to make it known that this Supplement 
has been placed on general sale at H.M. Stationery Office at the price of 
sixpence. It is desired to make the Technical Supplement of the utmost use to 
engineers, and the Editor of the publication welcomes suggestions and criticism 


from those interested. 


V.—New Members. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of May, 

June, and July, viz. :— 

Lieut.-Colonel H. R. Atkins, 4th Bn. Royal West Surrey Regiment (T.F.). 

Captain A. L. Long, 4th Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Captain M. Pott, British Columbia Regiment. 

Captain F. M. S. Gibson, Connaught Rangers. 

Major W. H. E. Salmon, I.A. 

Captain G. G. C. Wood-Martin, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Bradshaw, D.S.O., Reserve of Officers, I.A. 

Colonel C. D. Breese, Royal Air Force. 

Lieutenant D. M. Gilbert, Liverpool Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Holton, T.D., 4th Bn. Border Regiment (T.F.). 

Major P. H. Creagh, D.S.O., Leicestershire Regiment. ‘ 

Lieutenant G. Darsie, Junr., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Lieut.-Commander C. A. O. Douglas, R.N. 

Major H. O. Loch, 4th Bn. Dorsetshire Regiment (T.F.). 
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Major B. R. French, Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. N. Hardcastle, D.S.O., Manchester Regiment. 

Captain R. V Steele, M.B., B.S., R.A.M.C. 

Lieutenant D. R. Batty, 3rd (Reserve) Bn. South Wales Borderers. 

Captain F. J. W. Firth, LA. 

Lieutenant J. W. H. Bradshaw, Reserve of Officers, I.A. 

Major P. N. Craigie, I.A. 

Major D. A. Campbell, R.G.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. V. Alexander, I.A. 

Second-Lieutenant J. W. Scott, West Riding Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. L. Bultitude, East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Captain A. M. Peck, D.S.O., R.N. 

Staff-Paymaster S. J. Marsh, R.N.R. 

Lieutenant W. F. Ogilvie, 97th Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 

Second-Lieutenant T. C. Tappenden, 7th (Service) Bn. Shropshire Light 
Infantry. 

Assistant-Paymaster J. S. Lake, R.N.R. 

Captain L. H. Brunlees, I.A. 

Lieutenant J. H. Cameron-Webb, I.A. 

Lieutenant G. A. L. Farwell, I.A. 

Major W. L. Hogg, I.A. 

Lieutenant L. Monier-Williams, I.A. 

Second-Lieutenant R. L. Petty, West Yorkshire Regiment 

Captain J. N. Eggar, 5th Bn. East Surrey Regiment (T.F.). 

Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Haseldine, D.S.O., Liverpool Regiment. 

Captain G. C. L. Howell, M.G.C., Cavalry. 

Major J. S. Ellis, Royal Canadian Engineers. 

Captain E. V. Cotes Preedy, Worcestershire Regiment. 

Lieutenant K. S. Morgan, I.A. 

A. Dobrée, Esq., C.B.E., Ordnance Committee. 

Lieut.-Commander R. C. Garsia, R.N. 

Major M. T. Sampson, K.C., 6th (Reserve) Bn. K.R.R.C. 

Captain W. Y. Eccott, 1st (Highlanders) Cadet Bn., The Royal Scots. 

Lieutenant H. E. Winthrop, I.A. 

Brig.-General J. M. Steel, Royal Air Force. : 

Captain J. A. Collins, 24th Bn. Rifle Brigade (T.F.). 

Captain A. H. D. Phillips, R.G.A. 

Major K. N. Bell, K.C., R.G.A. (T.F.). 

Lieutenant A. S. Jackson, The Royal Scots. 

Captain A. G. Gray, R.E. 


VI.—Gold Medal Essay (Naval) for 1919. 

The Council have to announce that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have approved of the Gold Medal Prize Essay Competition for officers 
in the Royal Navy being resumed, and have selected the following subject : 
“<The Influence of the Submarine in Naval Warfare in the Future.”’ 

The Council have decided to give three prizes, viz.: Thirty guineas to the 
winner of the gold medal, and twenty guineas and ten guineas to the writers of 
the essays next in order of merit. Competitors must be members of the 
Institution or eligible for membership. 

All particulars governing the essay can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1, and are being supplied to the Fleet 
by the Admiralty. 
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VII.—The Museum. 


The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter 


was :-— 


£37. 6 o in May. 


£33 1 oO in June. 


(3443) 


(3444) 


(3445) 


(6932) 


(6933) 
(6934) 
(6935) 


£38 17 6 in July. 


ADDITIONS. 


A German Periscope, made by Goerz, of Berlin, mounted on a 
metal tripod, with two leather cases to contain the same, which 
was captured on April oth, 1917, by the Canadian Corps at Vimy 
Ridge, and given by them to Lieut.-General Hon. Sir Julian Byng, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O., Commanding the Canadian Corps. 
Deposited by General Hon. Sir J. H. G. Byng, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., M.V.O., Commanding the 4th Army in France. 
A Basket Pannier, containing the bases of two brass German shell 
cases, about 8in. diameter, dated November, 1915, Diisseldort, 
captured on April goth, 1917, by the Canadian Corps at Vimy 
Ridge, and given by them to Lieut.-General Hon. Sir Julian Byng, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O., Commanding the Canadian Corps. 
Deposited by General Hon. Sir J. H. G. Byng, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., M.V.O., Commanding the 4th Army in France. 


An Oil Painting, by John Hassall, entitled, ‘‘ Tank in Action.’’ 
Presented to the Tank Corps by Sir William Tritton. 

Deposited by Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., and the 
Officers of the Tank Corps. 
Piper’s Belt Buckle of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
worn up to 1881. 
Officer’s Belt Buckle of the 22nd Native Infantry, worn up to 1821. 
Officer’s Belt Buckle of the 1st Sikh Infantry. 
International Silver Challenge Cup, presented by H.M. The King 
of Italy, and won by representatives of the British Army in Italy at 
International Sports held in Rome, March 24th, 1918. Names of 
the winning team are: Capt. E. R. Southee, A.S.C.; Sergt. A. V. 
Caldicott, 1/7th Royal Warwickshire Regt.; Sergt. T. Bellerby, 
13th Durham Light Infantry ; Bomb. C. H. Meek, sth D.A.C. ; 
Lce.-Cpl. E. R. O’Shea, 11th West Yorkshire Regt. ; Sapper S. W. 
Haynes, 1o2znd Field Coy. R.E.; Pte. V. E. Stokes, 1/8th Royal 
Warwickshire Regt.; Pte. W. H. Jeffries, 1/2nd South Midland 
Field Ambulance ; Pte. A. Slim, 1/2nd South Midland Field Am- 
bulance; Bandsman V. S. Dale, 1st Bn. Devon Regt.; Pte. 
C. A. W. Barnes, 1/5th Gloster Regt. ; Pte. Davis, 21st Field Am- 
bulance; Pte. J. Torrie, 1/7th Royal Warwickshire Regt.; Pte. W. 
Farrow, 1st Bn. Norfolk Regt.; and Major J. Betts, D.S.O., Army 
Gymnastic Staff, who was in command of the team. 

Presented by Lieut.-General The Earl of Cavan, K.P., K.C.B., 
M.V.O., and the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
of the British Army serving in Italy. 


(6936) Fuze from a 50 kilo. German H.E. Bomb. 


Given by Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 
A 2 
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(6937) Model of a Line-of-Battleship’s Launch of about 1810, fitted with 

its spars and oars, and mounting two pivot guns. 
Given by Sir Beethom Whitehead, K.C.M.G. 

(6938) A pair of Snuffers, found August 12th, 1851, on the spot on which 
the Armourer of H.M.S. ‘‘ Erebus ’’ had erected his forge in 1846. 
They were found by the Mate of H.M.S. “ Felix,’’? and brought 
home by Sir John Ross. (For particulars of H.M.S. ‘‘ Erebus ”’ 
and ‘‘ Terror ”’ see 661 in the Museum Catalogue). 

Given by Mrs. Philip Lee. 

(6939) A piece of a Voice Pipe leading from the upper to the lower bridge 
of H.M.S. ‘ Vindictive,’”?’ damaged by the enemy’s fire in the 
attack on Zeebrugge on April 23rd, 1918 (St. George’s Day). 

Given anonymously. 

(6940) Rifle Grenade and Discharger Cup, captured from the Germans on 
June 24th, 1918, by the South African Composite Battalion on 
the Meteren Becque. 

Given by Brig.-General W. E. C. Tanner, D.S.O., Command- 
ing the South African Brigade, 9th Division. 


VIII.—re Journal and Museum Catalogue. 

Owing to the enormous increase in the price of paper and the rise in wages, 
the Council regret to have to announce that for the present the quarterly JOURNAL 
of the Institution will be reduced to 176 pages of articles, etc. The price of the 
Museum Catalogue for the same reasons has had to be raised to 2s. 6d. per copy, 
and even at this enhanced cost it does not yield any profit to the Institution, but 
rather than that it should cease to be issued the Council have decided to increase 
the price of it. 


IX.—Museum Purchase Fund. 

This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for 
sale at various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members 
of the Institution who are interested in the Museum. 








Amount already acknowledged a cee . £30 74 © 
Lieut.-Colonel N. A. H. Budd _... a re ee i 246 

40 15 0 
Less expended to date .... ats si ei ade 28 16 0 





Lit 19 0 


X.—Change of Rank and Address. 


The attention of Members is called to the necessity for communicating any 
changes of rank, etc., to the Secretary. Owing to the depletion in the staff of the 
Institution, it is quite impossible to keep in touch with all the numerous changes 
in rank, decorations, and honours received, unless each individual Member notifies 
the Secretary of the same. 

Also, owing to the War, Members’ addresses have become so uncertain, and 
are so constantly changing, that punctual distribution of the JoURNAL is quite 
impracticable. Therefore, if Members on changing their address will at once 
notify the Secretary, it will greatly help in their receiving the JOURNAL, as and 
when it is published. 
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[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers. All communica- 
tions (except those for perusal by the Editor only) should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal United Service Institution.] 





SOME CAPTURED GERMAN DOCUMENTS. 


A.—NOTES ON THE OFFENSIVE BATTLE. 





General Headquarters, 25.1.18. 


I desire to call attention to the following points :— 

1. The idea that our attacking divisions must be relieved after 
one day’s fighting cannot be entertained. On the contrary, the 
infantry must, by skilful tactical leading, preserve its fighting strength, 
so that divisions are capable of carrying out offensive battles of several 
days’ duration and entailing a considerable advance. I request that 
this principle be made generally known throughout the Army. 

(a) Even in the case of minor operations, the offensive must be 
carried 8 km. or more in specified sectors of attack, through a hostile 
defensive system and across numerous obstacles, up to and beyond the 
enemy’s artillery. 

The attack in combination with troops on either flank must also be 
practised, based on similar principles. The scheme will, whenever 
possible, be set by higher authority. Arrangements for representing 
the enemy and for providing umpires are of importance. 


(b) In these practice attacks, the principle must be clearly empha- 
sized that the success of an attack does not consist only in a careful 
engagement and assembly of the attacking troops and in the execution 
of a methodically considered attack, but that skilful leadership on 
the part of higher and subordinate commanders, in accordance with 
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the tactical situation at the moment, is required in addition during 
the actual attack. 

Our attack must differ essentially in this respect from the attacks 
hitherto undertaken by the British. The British believed in the efficacy 
of their skilfully worked out but rigid artillery barrage: this was to 
carry forward the infantry attack, which advanced without any impetus 
of its own. The subordinate, and, still more, the higher commanders 
ceased to have any further influence. 

In the various British offensives—Somme, Arras, Messines, 
Flanders, Cambrai—the initial tactical successes, which were frequently 
very considerable, were not seized upon and were not usefully exploited. 
A defeat was eventually the outcome of this narrow-minded principle 
on which the conduct of the battle and the leadership was based. 


As in open warfare, so also in the break through, free play must 
be allowed, from the opening of the artillery barrage, for the fullest 
independence and tactical skill of the subordinate commanders from 
company or battalion commanders upwards. The decision will often 
depend on the action of the subordinate commanders. 


The higher commands (divisions, groups, and armies) are even 
more important in the offensive. For these, the most important matters 
are economy of force and the proper engagement of the reserves. 
These will, as a general rule, not be thrown into the battle at points 
where the attack has been held up by strong points and centres of 
resistance, and where unnecessary sacrifice is involved, but at points 
where the attack is still in movement and its progress can be facilitated 
with a view to breaking down the enemy’s resistance in the neighbouring 
sector by rolling it up from flank and rear. 

This applies particularly to the bringing up and engagement of 
the 2nd and 3rd line divisions, which corps and armies must consider 
as their reserves, and must bring up and engage at the right time. 
Premature engagement of the reserves invariably uses up the force of 
the attack and brings the offensive movement to a standstill before 
the break through has been effected. On the other hand, it is the 
duty of every commander to keep the reserves up so close that every 
reverse can be prevented, every success properly exploited, and the 
offensive continued. 

The position of the commander is of considerable importance. . All 
staffs, including corps staffs, must be on the battlefield, the divisional 
staffs being pushed well forward. 

(c) The success of every break through will depend on the timely 
bringing up of light and heavy artillery, with its ammunition, as well 
as sufficient light Minenwerfer on flat-trajectory carriages. 

(d) In particular, the artillery barrage should prepare the way for 
the infantry after the latter has penetrated the first line. The forward 
movement of the barrage will depend on the rate of the infantry advance. 

Note.—The captured copy of this document is not signed, but a 
note describes it as a ‘‘ Verfiigung von Ludendorff,’’ and it 
was presumably issued under Ludendorff’s signature. 
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B.—MEMORANDUM DEALING WITH THE TACTICS OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


C.G.S. of the Field Army. 8.2.18. 
1. The endeavour to effect surprise must not lead to hasty 


’ preparations, and particularly not to excessive curtailment of the 


artillery preparation. In the case of an attack on a large scale, the 
advantage of surprise to the attacker lies chiefly in the fact that he is 
enabled to make his dispositions first, and, secondly, in the uncertainty 
of the defender as to the actual day and hour of the attack. The attack 
must be framed on correct tactical principles which guarantee success. 

2. Decisive réle of commanders of all ranks and arms. The 
attack does not go on merely mechanically ; commanders must com- 
mand; every man must act on his own initiative. 


Qe0% Yotwloed 

4. Counter-battery work, with careful observation, must be 
increased on all fronts before the commencement of the attack. 

5. Too little importance appears to be attached to the neutraliza- 
tion of the enemy’s artillery during the attack. 

6. The artillery preparation should not take longer than is neces- 
sary. The fact should not be overlooked that a one hour’s bombard- 
ment is not sufficient to obtain a satisfactory destructive effect. The 
chief difficulty lies in the satisfactory destruction of the rearward 
positions (particularly the wire). 

Goo MET gery 
8. . . . Emphasis must be repeatedly laid on the fact that the 
barrage will never form a thick curtain of fire, and that it cannot save 
the infantry from the necessity of carrying out the close combat with 
machine-gun, rifle and bayonet, grenade, light Minenwerfer and guns 
accompanying it, but that it can only facilitate this combat. Also, that 
the barrage is only of value if the infantry keeps close wp to it and 
continually endeavours to advance right into our own (artillery) fire, in 
the manner taught in the assault battalions. 

The barrage must be lifted in accordance with a time-table. _ If 
signals are employed in addition, they must be simple and their number 
must be restricted. It is desirable that there should be only one signal, 
either to cause the barrage to advance (‘‘ Lift barrage’’) or to cause 
it to halt (‘‘ Halt barrage’’). The-order to halt the barrage should 
only hold good for a short period, for instance, for ten minutes. 

Be ODN aa% 

10. The success with which the artillery comes into action will be 
decisively influenced by good cover against air observation. 

11. Batteries will be detailed as batteries ‘‘in positions in readi- 


ness’’ and to engage fleeting targets, and will be employed as such. 

12. An advance of the infantry in waves, the number of waves 
corresponding to the number of hostile lines which may be expected 
to offer resistance, and during which the rearward waves are intended 
to overtake the preceding waves, is to be deprecated. The foremost 
infantry should, on the contrary, advance as long as it possibly can 
and should only be reinforced from the rear when this is absolutely 
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necessary. A sufficient distribution in depth to ensure against a 
counter-offensive (flanks) must be continually maintained. 

13. Too little importance is now attached to the fire support of 
the infantry with the means at its disposal, as practised by us in peace 
time with our advance by rushes. Not only should the infantry be 
helped forward by the artillery firing from positions far in rear, by 
the batteries accompanying the infantry and by the light Minenwerfer, 
but it should also be principally assisted by the machine-gun and rifle 
fire of the infantry itself. 

Short surprise bursts of machine-gun fire, varied methodically, and 
directed against important points in the back area, will frequently be 
effective in disturbing traffic and communications, especially before the 
attack begins. 

14. In view of the scarcity of forage, it is absolutely essential 
that the work to be done by the horses should be proportional to the 
forage issued. This is also necessary in connection with the prepara- 
tory work now going on, as the supply of forage, though it will be 
more regularly maintained, will not be appreciably increased. It 
must, therefore, be a guiding principle to save the horses as much 


as possible. 
(Signed) LUDENDORFF. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN THE ATTACK. 
FEBRUARY, 1918. 


I. 


The great material and moral effect of machine-gun fire must be 
allowed full play in the infantry attack. The machine-gun groups 
must fight in close co-operation with the groups armed with the rifle, 
care being taken that they do not mutually impede each other’s action. 

The time is past when it was sufficient to engage machine-guns 
with a view to obtaining isolated successes at decisive points in the 
infantry combat. The value of the machine-gun in defence is well 
known, in attack it is only now being tentatively grasped. 

The experience gained in the more recent fighting shows that the 
very number of machine-guns with their multifarious tasks necessitates 
measures being taken for directing their activity continuously. Once 
the battle begins, the moment soon arrives when orders can no longer 
reach their destination. Every one must then act on his own initiative, 
and this is especially the case with the heavy machine-gun sections 
which are engaged as isolated units behind the front line. For these 
reasons it is necessary, especially for the attack, to lay down the 
principles of the employment of machine-guns, and to train the sub- 
ordinate commanders and the troops in accordance with these principles. 


Il. 


The organization of the intended attack is the essential condition 
for its success. 
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Commanders and troops must have a thorough knowledge of the 
ground, conditions of fighting, and object of the battle, and must be 
fully instructed on the ground in the details of the plan of attack. 
The commander must be given a clear and not too restricted idea of 
the task required of his men. The man must be convinced that the 
attack has been methodically prepared, and must have a thorough 
knowledge of his own task. 

Machine-gun observation and reconnaissance will be employed to 
supplement other means of obtaining information, in cases where the 
peculiarities of the arm necessitate special measures (e.g., reconnais- 
sance of the enemy’s defensive line, maps to be supplemented by 
photographs, determination of the heights of the enemy’s lines as 
compared with those of our own trenches at the jumping-off point). 
The machine-gun emplacements of the enemy’s forward battle zone 
must be located. Knowledge of the ground to be crossed is of special 
importance to the light machine-guns, which are intended to carry 
forward the attack of the more lightly equipped riflemen. Further, 
the heavy machine-guns require instructions which regulate their 
advance, sector by sector, and facilitate their further engagement. 
Before the attack they must know where their next fire position is to 
be sought for. 


Il. 
The following machine-guns are available for the attack :— 


(a) The light machine-guns of the infantry companies. 

(b) The heavy machine-guns of the infantry (one machine-gun 
company per battalion). 

(c) The machine-gun marksmen detachments (each consisting of 
three companies) will be allotted to the sectors of attack as 
required. 

In the attack these various kinds of machine-guns will be employed 
as follows :— 

1. THE LIGHT MACHINE-GUN GROUPS (each of one N.C.O. and eight 
men, with one light machine-gun), which are to be equipped for inde- 
pendent action (rifles, pistols, hand grenades, entrenching tools), form, 
owing to their great mobility and concentrated fire power, the frame- 
work of the infantry altack. They can carry on the fire fight, if 
necessary,. without any groups of riflemen. An endeavour should be 
made to form two of these machine-gun groups in each infantry platoon, 
so that they may mutually support each other by fire. 

From the jumping-off trenches, the machine-gun groups push as 
far forward as they can (if possible, before the end of the artillery 
and trench mortar preparatory bombardment) as “‘ offensive points ”’ 
(‘‘ offensive nests’’). Their task is to secure the advance of their own 
infantry within the sectors allotted to them, by keeping down the fire 
of the enemy’s front line and of any hostile machine-guns which may 
remain intact. The fire of the advanced light machine-guns will be 
opened suddenly, directly the artillery and trench mortar preparatory 
bombardment ceases; it will cease when the first wave penetrates into 
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the enemy’s position. These machine-gun groups then follow the first 
wave. 

Other machine-gun groups form part of this wave. Their place 
is with the platoon commanders. During the advance, they open fire 
at close range; they take part in rolling up the enemy’s trenches, and 
form the main fire power of the platoons which push right through 
as far as the initial objective of the assault. Here the machine-gun 
groups will at once dig themselves in, will cover the reorganization 
of the attacking troops and will pursue the retreating enemy with fire. 
If bunching occurs in the line, the machine-gun groups which are 
following up will fill up the resulting gaps, either by occupying them 
or by fire. If the advanced machine-gun groups encounter resistance, 
they will take up the fire fight, keep down the enemy’s fire by their 
own fire, and thus enable the groups of riflemen and the machine-gun 
groups following them up to reach the enemy. 

The back waves will, on their own initiative, make good any 
casualties in the first wave among the machine-gun groups and groups 
of riflemen. 

Machine-gun groups will be pushed forward to form an advanced 
wave, even when a considerable distance has to be covered before 
reaching the enemy. 

If the fighting strengths do not permit of special groups of rifle- 
men being formed, the machine-gun groups can be correspondingly 
strengthened. Particularly brave and long-headed N.c.O.’s should be 
selected as the commanders of these groups. The infantry platoon 
commander will be with one of these groups. 

It is the duty of all commanders, as the attack progresses, to 
maintain the full power of the light machine-guns and to arrange for 
the continual replenishment of ammunition. If the light machine- 
guns are supported in this way, their mobility and fire power will be 
equal to the greatest demands. 

2. THE HEAVY MACHINE-GUNS should, in the infantry battle, above 
all assist the progress of the attack of the light machine-gun groups. 
They support the light machine-guns in their fight against battle 
aeroplanes and tanks. By distribution in depth, they should afford a 
permanent security against the enemy’s counter-thrusts, even during 
the forward movement of an offensive. By the manner in which they 
are at all times echeloned, they must, even when advancing, always 
be in a position to bring heavy fire to bear to a flank as a protection 
against hostile outflanking movements. 

In the preparations for the attack, there should be no difficulties 
in employing the heavy machine-guns so that they can fulfil all these 
tasks, provided the plans are well thought out. It is, of course, 
essential to redistribute them in depth for the attack before they leave 
their departure positions. If the attack eventually develops into a 
steady advance, the trained initiative of the subordinate machine-gun 
commanders must be exercised. 

In the co-operation of the various arms on the battlefield, the 
heavy machine-guns form the connecting link with the Minenwerfer 
and field guns. In virtue of their mobility, they must come into 
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action in support of the attack, especially at points where the heavier 
weapons have not been able to co-operate, owing to the rapidity of 
the advance. 8 

The engagement of hostile machine-guns is not their principal task ; 
Granatwerfer and Minenwerfer are more suitable for this. In the 
employment of heavy machine-guns, the object in view must be to 
produce the greatest fire effect at points where the hostile infantry is 
fighting a decisive battle. 

In principle, the heavy machine-guns are employed in sections, 
apart from the infantry. Their place is only in the infantry lines when 
the latter require an immediate increase in the intensity of their fire, 
and when the co-operation of the heavy machine-guns from their 
positions in depth (overhead or through gaps) or from a flank is 
impossible. They then conform to the movements of the front line 
and form part of the infantry company. 

The assembly positions of the heavy machine-guns must be con- 
cealed from the enemy’s view and every advantage of ground taken 
with a view to fire effect. Conspicuous localities should be avoided in 
principle. 

It is essential that extremely accurate ranging should have been 
carried out in good time. 

The first task of the heavy machine-guns in the attack is to cover 
the first objectives of the infantry with a belt of fire, in which there 
should be as few gaps as possible. The object of this is to keep the 
enemy down in his trenches and communication trenches, after the 
artillery and Minenwerfer fire has ceased or lifted. Whether this 
machine-gun fire is directed against the enemy’s front line or against 
the ground in rear, depends upon the distance between the battle lines 
and the nature of the ground. 

Fire for effect directed against the foremost portions of the enemy’s 
position will, in principle, be carried out by sections, direct fire being 
employed. Barrage fire necessitates the concentration of several 
sections with an increased allotment of ammunition and centrally con- 
trolled. It can be either direct or indirect. The individual guns fire 
alternately (up to four minutes’ continuous fire). Commanding and 
flanking positions are particularly valuable. 

Special attention should be paid to the direction of machine-gun 
fire on the enemy’s back lines, as heavy machine-guns can here, at 
the critical moment of penetration, to a certain extent take the place 
of the artillery fire, which has been lifted. 

The fire of all the heavy machine-guns in the intermediate ground 
is opened methodically at the moment the infantry dashes forward. 
Arrangements must in any case be made to regulate the duration of 
the fire according to a time-table. Direct observation of the fire 
cannot be relied on, owing to the dust and smoke raised by the enemy’s 
barrage. Indirect fire, which requires particularly accurate and careful 
preparation, can alone be employed if the ground does not permit of 
direct overhead fire and if it is not possible to open flanking fire or 
to fire through gaps. Indirect fire will give considerable assistance in 
harassing the enemy’s messenger service and his traffic behind the line, 
and especially the bringing up of reserves. 
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When the enemy’s line has been penetrated, and the task of the 
attacker is not merely the capture of hostile trenches, but is a question 
of making a further advance, the heavy machine-guns are free to carry 
out the fresh tasks which have been previously assigned to them. 
Pushing forward sector by sector, they follow the infantry waves, 
making full use of the ground and avoiding the enemy’s artillery fire. 
Their objectives are points from which overhead and flanking fire can 
be brought to bear. Their task while the attack progresses is to under- 
take repeatedly the protection of the infantry and light machine-guns, 
wherever an opportunity of effective action is presented. 

The heavy machine-guns advance by sections and alternately. 
One section must always be in action ready to open fire. During 
the advance, the sections must always bear in mind that it will be 
their task to offer resistance to a hostile counter-attack, and that they 
must be able to intervene rapidly to a flank. This advance by sections 
is controlled by the machine-gun company commander, in accordance 
with the instructions of the battalion commander, with whom he must 
make every endeavour to maintain uninterrupted communication. 
Nevertheless, he must never omit to lake the necessary measures in 
case orders fail to reach him. He must continually watch the advance 
of his own infantry and of the Granatwerfer and Minenwerfer. 

3. The assembly and advance of the mobile machine-gun reserve 
(for instance, the machine-gun company of the reserve battalion or the 
machine-gun marksman detachment) will be carried out under the orders 
of the higher command. Its equipment must be suitable for every 
possible mode of employment. Its engagement, if possible as a com- 
plete unit, will become necessary at points where the fire of the machine- 
gun company is insufficient, where artillery fire is wanting, or where 
a threat from a flank, or a counter-attack, endangers the success of the 
infantry attack. 

4. In this manner, the attack progresses to its final objective. 
From the distribution in depth which is effected at the assembly point, 
the attack of the machine-guns, with their continually repeated co- 
operation, develops automatically with overwhelming force. Task after 
task springs up, depending on the tactical situation and merging one 
into another, all of which must be carried out by the machine-gunners 
on their own initiative within the sector allotted to them. The raison 
d’étre of the machine-guns, however, is always the same, viz., to clear 
the way for the resolute forward drive of our infantry by a determined 
endeavour to bring their offensive power to bear as far forward as 
possible. 

IV. 


Machine-guns which, during the attack, lose touch with the troops 
in front or with the supplies coming up from the rear, become valueless 
as fighting troops. Mobility and the ability to adapt themselves to 
any kind of ground are, therefore, absolutely essential, and presuppose 
suitable equipment and training. 

The guiding principle must, therefore, be to relieve the fighting 
troops of everything which is not of immediate necessity, and to make 
suitable arrangements for it to be sent up as required. 
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With the present fighting strengths and number of horses available 
the infantry company should calculate on four light machine-guns with 
2,000 rounds per gun (in addition, one spare gun), and the machine- 
gun company should calculate on six heavy machine-guns with sledges 
and 5,000 rounds per gun, as the daily requirement (in addition, three 
spare guns) for the carrying out of an attack from the moment the unit 
is engaged. A suitable proportion of the ammunition should be 
armour-piercing. About 1,500 rounds for the light machine-gun and 
2,000 rounds for the heavy will be carried with the guns; the remainder 
of the ammunition will follow as a mobile reserve, partly with the 
company commander and partly with the battalion commander, in any 
case within the battalion. 

By means of carrying parties, hand-carts, pack animals, and 
vehicles, all that the fighting troops cannot take with them, but will 
require in order to replace expenditure, will be methodically brought 
up behind them and sent forward in accordance with orders issued by 
the regiment (regimental machine-gun officer). The conscientious 
bringing foward of the ammunition echelons demands that their com- 
manders should be unsparing towards themselves and should exercise 
the strictest discipline. 


V. 


Machine-gun troops, equipped for the attack as here outlined, will 
be trained while at rest, on ground presenting as far as possible suitable 
features. The method of attack of alternating light machine-gun 
groups, viz., those which by their fire keep down the enemy’s fire 
and those which simultaneously work forward supported by groups of 
riflemen, and of the heavy machine-guns which intervene wherever the 
attacking troops encounter obstinate resistance, requires careful pre- 
paration; this should include practice with ball ammunition on a field 
firing range, with carefully considered arrangements for representing 
the enemy. 

Commanders and men must be tested as to their fitness to carry 
out their battle tasks and must be trained in the most minute details 
of all tasks which can fall to their lot in the attack. 

The whole of the infantry must have an accurate knowledge of the 
capabilities of the light and heavy machine-guns, and must be accus- 
tomed to fight under the screen of fire furnished by the machine-guns. 
The infantry must learn how great is the assistance which the machine- 
gun can afford it in the attack. Thorough training must be carried 
out in the employment of the technical aids, the use of special ammuni- 
tion (for use against tanks and aeroplanes), of the signalling apparatus 
and flares, and of every form of observation and communication. 

A quick eye, the capability of forming a decision, and an intimate 
knowledge of the technical side of the machine-gun fire fight, combined 
with ruthless personal driving power and energy, are the attributes 
which should characterize a machine-gun commander. 













































SOME BRITISH SIDE SHOWS. 
By Mayor-GeneraL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 





THE magnitude of the war now raging on the continent of Europe 
is so great, and the issues that are involved so important to the men 
and women of this generation, that there is a natural tendency to 
suppose that the problems we are now painfully endeavouring to 
solve are as new, for instance, as the art of flying, and that con- 
troversies as to decisive points and side shows were invented especially 
to plague our councils. 

This is so far from being the case that it may almost be claimed 
that the history of the higher conduct of war is that of one long 
struggle between the principle of concentration of force and the 
powerful interests that make for its dissipation, and that success or 
failure has usually depended on the maintenance of a just balance 
between these conflicting requirements. 

The controversies of the present war are too near, and the informa- 
tion available, except to those behind the scenes, too meagre to justify 
an attempt to deal with such explosive questions. But from the history 
of the past, and especially from that of the principal wars of the 
eighteenth century, which is now too often neglected and held up to 
contempt, useful data may be extracted on which to form some opinion 
as to the merits of side shows and the circumstances in which they 
should be undertaken. 

Although most great wars sooner or later develop into stern 
struggles for existence, the policy followed during a campaign may 
often be governed by the objects for which the war was commenced, 
and these, therefore, demand initial consideration. 

The primary cause of the war of the Spanish Succession, for 
instance, which began in 1702, and dragged out its long course until 
1713, was a quarrel between four great Powers, France, then ruled 
by Louis XIV., on the one hand, and Austria, Great Britain, and 
Holland on the other, as to whether the French should or should not 
dominate the policy of the Spanish Empire, and also obtain such of 
its large possessions as they desired. 

At this: period Spain controlled a great but unwieldy mass of 
territory comprising Spanish Flanders and Brabant—the modern 
Belgium—Naples, and the South of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the Duchy 
of Milan, and the Balearic Islands, besides Spanish America and the 
Spanish West and East Indies, so that the establishment of French 
political predominance over the Spaniards would have constituted an 
event of world-wide importance and grave menace to other nations. 

The first step taken by Louis XIV. towards the attainment of 
his ambitions was to sanction the accession of his grandson Philip 
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to the Spanish throne, which, after a period of intrigue, had been 
willed to him on the death of Charles I!. in 1701. 

This arrangement naturally gave rise to opposition on the part 
of the Powers immediately affected, and, in order to enforce acquiescence 
on the part of the Dutch, who had begun to display signs of restiveness, 
the French suddenly seized Namur, Charleroi, Antwerp, and other 
so-called barrier towns in the Spanish Netherlands, at that time 
garrisoned by 12,000 Dutch troops, who were held as hostages pending 
recognition of the claims of Philip. 

The Dutch yielded, and the English also at first unwillingly 
followed their example, but, in 1702, when Louis, not content with 
the retention of the barrier towns, claimed certain privileges in the 
South American trade at that time enjoyed by the English and Dutch, 
the two Powers entered into negotiations for an alliance with the 
Emperor of Austria, whose son Charles was a candidate for the 
Spanish throne, and who had already gained the support of Prussia, 
Baden, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel for his claims. 


The proposals considered by the aggrieved Powers were far- 
reaching, and it was intended not only to prevent the French from 
obtaining a footing in the Netherlands, preponderance in the Mediter- 
ranean and South America, or territory in the Spanish West Indies, 
but also to oppose the recognition of a French prince as King of 
Spain. 

The question of peace or war nevertheless was not definitely 
settled in these negotiations, for the British Parliament was. still 
disinclined towards hostilities. But when, on the death of the 
dethroned James II., which occurred shortly afterwards, Louis XIV. 
publicly recognized his son as rightful King of England, a newly- 
elected House of Commons, roused by this insult, at once agreed to 
support the Austrian claimant, and war was declared in May, 1702. 


One of the first considerations was naturally the strength of the 
forces that the Allies were prepared to put into the field, and after 
some haggling it was decided that the Austrians should provide an 
army of 90,000 and undertake operations in Lorraine and Italy, while 
the English, Dutch, and the minor German States were to secure the 
Netherlands and North Germany, and the two maritime Powers were 
also to carry on the war at sea. For this purpose England was to 
raise 40,000 sailors as well as 40,000 soldiers, of whom 18,000 would 
be British and the rest auxiliaries; the Dutch, besides the sailors 
necessary for their warships, were to furnish 22,000 troops, half of 
whom would be auxiliaries, and Prussia was to provide a contingent 
of 15,000 soldiers. 


In 1702 Parliament accordingly voted 40,000 soldiers, and the 
same number of seamen, and, as agreed, 18,000 troops were despatched 
under Marlborough to the Netherlands, where he had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied force, and eventually was able to 
concentrate about 70,000 men near Nimeguen on the Dutch frontier, 
against about the same number of French. 
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Not content with their other obligations, the British now undertook 
a ‘‘side show.’’ At this period England had no.base in the Mediter- 
ranean from which her warships could operate, either against the enemy 
or for the protection of trade, and the fleet seems to have been obliged 
to return to England each winter for repairs, and meanwhile to rely 
largely on the hospitality accorded by the Portuguese at Lisbon, an 
unsatisfactory arrangement at best. The acquisition of a port, or ports, 
on the south or east coast of Spain, was, therefore, of strategical 
importance. 

An attack on Spain might also produce some diversion of French 
troops from other quarters, and it was believed that on the appearance 
of the allies the Spaniards might revolt against the Bourbon king, 
whose administration was understood to be unpopular. For these 
reasons it was resolved to make an attempt to capture Cadiz, which 
was the port used principally by the South American trade, and where 
the bulk of Spain’s small navy was lying. 

A land force of 14,000 Anglo-Dutch troops was accordingly 
detailed for this venture, supported by a considerable fleet, and it 
was further decided that, on the completion of the occupation of 
Cadiz, 2,000 of the troops should be despatched to operate against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. 

The question as to the wisdom of this detachment depends on 
whether these forces could more advantageously have been used in 
the main theatre, and in war nothing is commonly more’ disastrous 
than a “‘ policy of taking little things in the hope that they will make 
a great one.’ 

Armies at this period rarely reached a fighting strength of 
100,000 men, and were usually 70,000-—80,000 or less. An addition 
of 14,000 men would therefore have been a considerable accession 
to Marlborough, and should probably have been sent to him if 
reasonable prospect existed that a decisive blow could be dealt, or 
disaster averted with their assistance. Otherwise, the naval and 
other interests in the Mediterranean, on which the war largely depended 
for maintenance, were of sufficient importance to justify a blow on their 
behalf. A British squadron based on a Spanish port would also be 
well placed to further operations in the main theatre by hindering the 
junction of the Mediterranean and Atlantic portions of the French 
Fleet; and it could co-operate with the Austrians in the conquest of 
Milan, and, if necessary, of Naples and Sicily, by preventing the 
despatch of troops by sea from France and Spain to Italy. 

In war the primary object clearly is to effect a decision at the 
earliest possible moment, and it is said that Marlborough’s efforts in 
this direction in 1702 were systematically thwarted by the Dutch, 
whose caution would not permit him to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities he had created to deal the enemy a vital blow. The presence 
of even 14,000 additional troops might well have modified the attitude 
of the Dutch without affecting that of the French, and have enabled 
Marlborough to gain a decisive success. 

Indirect pressure may produce successful results in war, but at 
best is a dilatory policy, and men’s patience and endurance often fails 
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to stand the test ef a long drawn out struggle. Although very 
important naval and mercantile interests would have been served by 
the acquisition of Cadiz, the nation as a whole would have benefited 
most by an early and decisive success in the Netherlands. It is, there- 
fore, considered that the 14,000 men diverted to Spain should preferably 
have been added to the army under Marlborough. That he was then 
an untried leader merely strengthens the argument that the force under 
his command should have been as powerful as possible. Nor is the 
question affected by the fact that the expedition to Cadiz was a failure, 
for there is every reason to suppose that with better leadership and 
greater energy its purpose of capturing the port would have been 
effected. i 

The proposal to despatch troops to the West Indies was probably 
a measure of precaution believed to be necessary for the security of 
the islands owned by the British, which seem to have required a 
garrison of from four to six battalions throughout the war, while, in 
addition, small bodies of troops were kept in Bermuda, New York, and 
Newfoundland. 

Marlborough’s campaign of 1702 resulted only in the capture of the 
fortresses of Venlo, Roermond, and Liége, and therefore in gaining 
for the Allies the line of the Meuse up to the last of these places, 
and, owing to the interference of the Dutch, the campaign of 1703 was 
even more barren of decisive results. 

By 1704 the aspect of the war had changed: somewhat, owing to 
the accession of Portugal and Savoy to the Allies, while Bavaria had 
already joined the French, and Hungary had seized the opportunity 
to revolt against Austria. 

Marlborough, who now took an important part in the direction of 
the allied strategy, and could count on 20,000 British and 28,000 
troops in British pay for service on the Continent, therefore felt that 
the time had come to try and bring about a decision. To this end 
he proposed a concentration of force in the valley of the Danube, 
where direct assistance could be given to the Austrians, and victory 
might detach Bavaria from the French and so secure Austria from 
menace of invasion. 

Like all great leaders, Marlborough is said to have discountenanced 
secondary operations so long as a possibility of risk of decisive events 
existed in the main theatre. It might, therefore, have been supposed 
that not only the 48,000 troops in British pay, but every other avail- 
able man would have been moved to the Danube. Policy and naval 
requirements appear, however, to have precluded such direct methods, 
and, while accepting the letter of Marlborough’s plan of operations, 
the Allies could not agree to arrange for the necessary concentration 
to render his operations decisive. 

Side shows, most of them unlikely to assist the operations in 
Bavaria, were now the order of the day. 

First, the Austrian Archduke, who had been proclaimed King of 
Spain, was about to try and conquer his kingdom, while Portugal, 
which would provide a base for the fleet as well as for operations 
against Spain, had agreed to join the Allies, and raise 28,000 men, 
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half of whom were to be paid for by England, only on condition of 
assistance from 12,000 allied troops. <A further and still. more impor- 
tant diversion was also contemplated in the shape of a combined naval 
and military attack on Toulon, the arsenal and headquarters of the 
French Mediterranean Squadron, the British and Dutch providing the 
fleet, and the Duke of Savoy the bulk of the troops. 

The Toulon venture failed to materialize, and, not content with 
one commitment in the Peninsula, the Allies allowed themselves to 
be persuaded that the Catalans would rise in favour of Charles on the 
approach of an allied force, and 5,000 men were shipped from Portugal 
to Catalonia. Observing the weakness of this detachment the Catalans 
were not to be tempted to revolt, and in order to avoid the stigma 
of a barren enterprise it was determined to try and seize Gibraltar, 
which, though strongly fortified, was known to be weakly garrisoned. 
This was successfully accomplished, and after leaving 2,000 men to 
hold the place, and having engaged the French Fleet in an indecisive 
action off Malaga, the fleet returned to England. 

The justification of these secondary operations depends on the 
probability that they would exercise a favourable effect, direct or 
indirect, on those in the main theatre. The proposed diversion against 
Toulon need not be dealt with, but the question may be considered 
whether the addition of 12,000 men would have facilitated Marl- 
borough’s task at Blenheim, and added materially to his success or 
reduced the risk of failure. Apparently it would, since Marlborough 
was in slight numerical inferiority on the battlefield, and there were 
not wanting those who considered that he was risking too much in 
forcing battle on the French. On the other hand, the French were 
also obliged to send about 12,000 troops, mainly, however, drawn 
from garrisons, to Spain, and, further, if Portugal had gone over to 
the other side, the situation in the Mediterranean, and even off the 
Iberian Peninsula, might have turned to the disadvantage of the Allies. 

As usual, then, in war there was choice of difficulties and of possible 
evils—risk of defeat in the main land theatre, or impotence in an 
important sphere of naval activity. Of these the first seems the greater, 
for had Marlborough experienced a reverse, the coalition against the 
French might well have collapsed. That he was victorious in spite of 
this detachment does not vitiate the contention. 

The effects of the victory of Blenheim were far-reaching, for 
Bavaria seceded from the French, and Germany thenceforward became 
a secondary theatre of war. The Allies, consequently, were in the 
best position to press the enemy and endeavour to enforce peace. 

Marlborough, indeed, proposed invasion of Lorraine, but instead 
of exploiting success, the Powers of the alliance unfortunately chose 
to slacken their efforts in the main theatres, whereas the French, braced 
by defeat, acted with greater energy than before. 

Although 25,000 British were voted for service in the Netherlands 
and France, Marlborough consequently found himself, in 1705, with 
only 40,000 men in Lorraine, and as the French were greatly superior 
in numbers and had also undertaken the offensive in Belgium with 
60,000 men, he was obliged to hurry back to the assistance of the 
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Dutch, whose obstinate timidity again caused the campaign to be spent 
in indecisive manoeuvres. 

In spite of the situation on the eastern frontier of France, the 
Allies had meanwhile decided not only to maintain a force of 10,000 
Anglo-Dutch troops in Portugal, but also to send a further detach- 
ment of 7,000 men either to the assistance of the Duke of Savoy, 
who was in difficulties, or, alternatively, to make raids into Spanish 
territory. These troops, who were accompanied by the Archduke 
Charles, and also by the Duke of Darmstadt, who in the previous 
reign had been governor of and popular in Catalonia, eventually landed 
in this province, where it was found that the inhabitants had now 
become sufficiently discontented with the French rule in Madrid to 
raise the standard of revolt in favour of the Archduke. 

If there were indeed solid grounds for now believing that a 
majority, or even large minority of Spaniards, was prepared to accept 
and fight for the Austrian claimant, a campaign in Spain would have 
been advantageous for the Allies, and the defection of the Spanish 
might have ended the war. In this case, however, a defensive attitude 
should have been adopted in the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy, 
and much larger forces devoted to the war in Spain. That the transfer 
of the troops would have been practicable seems likely, for the Allies 
possessed the superiority at sea, and as at this period sea mobility 
was greater than land mobility, troops could probably have been sent 
from Belgium and Italy to Spain more easily and quickly than the 
French could have marched to meet them from Flanders or Lombardy. 
The maintenance of their forces would also have been easier for the 
seafaring than for the land Powers. 

On the other hand, the bulk of the Spaniards had already accepted 
the French prince as their king, although there was some unrest at 
the open predominance of French interests in Madrid, and nations do 
not readily throw off their allegiance in favour of those whose claims 
are supported by foreign arms. 

The forces sent to Spain seem, therefore, to have been too large 
or too small. If Spain were held to be a secondary theatre they were 
too large, and the troops could have been used to greater advantage 
in the Netherlands. Alternatively the size of the force was not sufficient 
to induce such Spaniards as were wavering to throw in their lot with 
the Allies. 

The operations in Portugal were inconclusive, but those in Cata- 
lonia and Valencia, under Peterborough, met with some success and 
local support. As a result the Allies were encouraged to continue this 
side show, and, in 1706, 7,000 troops were again sent to the Peninsula, 
which, however, owing to casualties and the withdrawal of Marines, 
did not add materially to the total numbers available. 

Meanwhile the French and Spaniards had taken the offensive 
during the winter of 1705-06, and after some hesitation had advanced 
with 20,000 men and invested Barcelona. But when Peterborough 
succeeded in 1706 in effecting the relief with a small force brought 
by sea from Valencia, the French and Spanish suddenly lost heart 
and retired northwards into France, taking King Phillip with them. 
B 2 
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On receiving news of this event the forces from Portugal, which, 
although 20,000 strong, had been contained by 5,000 Spaniards, 
advanced to Madrid, where they were subsequently joined by Charles 
and a small body of troops from Barcelona. The Castilians, however, 
did not rally to the invaders, who were soon afterwards cut off from 
Portugal and forced to withdraw to Valencia, losing large numbers 
of prisoners during the retirement. 

As before, the British force in the Netherlands was maintained at 
about 18,000 men, and although Marlborough had spent the winter 
in endeavouring to induce the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover 
to agree on some definite concentration of effort which might end the 
war, and had suggested invasion of France from Italy with the object 
of obtaining the support of the disaffected French Protestants in the 
Cevennes, his efforts were fruitless. Marlborough, therefore, had 
again to make the best of the old policy of dispersion, and at the end of 
May, when the French gave him an opening to attack before they 
could be joined by forces from Lorraine, he won a fine success at 
Ramillies, where 60,000 men were engaged on either side. This shows 
what might have been accomplished in more favourable conditions. 

The immediate result of Marlborough’s victory was the surrender 
of Brussels, Antwerp, and many other towns to the Allies, and in a 
few weeks the whole of the Spanish Netherlands had declared against 
the French. In Italy, also, owing to the withdrawal of men to stem 
the tide of Marlborough’s successes, the French were defeated, and 
not only lost the Duchy of Milan, but gave up all fortresses in 
Lombardy garrisoned by French troops, although the garrisons, 20,000 
strong, were allowed to return to France. 

The year 1707 opened with feelers for peace by France which 
were rejected. Nevertheless the war was not prosecuted with the 
greatest energy, and a small reduction was actually made in the 
British contingent under Marlborough. Although inferior in numbers 
to the French, who could put 80,000 men into the field, as compared 
with 60,000 allied troops, Marlborough was nevertheless able to 
manoeuvre the enemy out of the Netherlands, and to force them to 
retire behind the fortifications of Lille. 

The experiences of 1706 had not yet taught the Allies the futility 
of continuing their attempts in Spain with inadequate forces, but a 
false strategical step is notoriously difficult to repair, and perhaps 
the campaign could not easily be abandoned owing to political reasons, 
and to the necessity of protecting the friendly Spanish in Catalonia 
and Valencia. 

Eventually the Allies were well beaten at the Battle of Almanza 
by a superior force of Spaniards and French, and lost all Spain except 
Alicante and Catalonia, where, owing to the mountainous nature of 
the country, and the fact that the best roads hugged the coast, 
resistance could conveniently be based on sea power. 

It does not appear that French forces more important than those 
employed by the Allies were ever diverted from other theatres to 
Spain, indeed, as a rule, the French used garrison troops in the 
Peninsula. The continuance of the Spanish operations might there- 
fore with advantage have been subordinated to concentration in the 
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Netherlands, where greater benefits would certainly have been obtained, 
or against Toulon, which was this year the object of an unsuccessful 
attack by a force from Italy. 

The indecisive character of the operations in the Netherlands and 
the failures in other theatres provoked the inevitable murmurs of 
criticism. In England the public began to wonder whether peace 
should not have been concluded in 1706, and factious attempts were 
made to ascribe to Marlborough the responsibility for the continuance 
of the war, rather than to its true cause—division in council and 
dispersion of force. 

In 1708, then, although the French were known to be concen- 
trating forces amounting to 135,000 men on their eastern frontier, the 
British contingent was neither increased nor reduced. Even in these 
disadvantageous circumstances, Marlborough, with 80,000 men, beat 
90,000 French at the Battle of Oudenarde, and was then anxious to 
push on into France, arrangements being made to land a small force of 
5,000-6,000 men from England at the mouth of the Somme to menace 
the communications of the French and co-operate with the main army. 
Eventually it was decided first to capture the fortress of Lille, which did 
not fall until too late to carry out the project of invasion. The troops 
from England were employed in a raid, under General Erle, in Nor- 
mandy, which, as previously pointed out by Marlborough, could have 
no effect on the operations in Flanders, and Erle was then sent to 
Ostend. 

Operations in Spain were continued, but without energy, and the 
Allies again lost ground. Asa result, after the arrival of 5,000 German 
soldiers in Catalonia, a detachment of 2,500 men, including Marines, 
was put on board ship and sent to capture Minorca, which was effected 
without difficulty, while Sardinia surrendered to an allied naval force. 

This further detachment was not large, and there is little doubt 
that the troops were usefully employed in gaining Minorca, which 
could easily be held by the Powers commanding the sea, and would 
be suitable as a base from which to watch Toulon or assist the opera- 
tions of the Allies in Catalonia or the Riviera. Sardinia furnished 
food and stores required for the fleet, and from Cagliari the Allies 
were well placed to protect the Levant trade and also assist the 
Austrians in operations against Naples and Sicily. Further, the 
possession of these places would be advantageous politically when the 
time came for negotiations for peace, and as the war had continued for 
six years this consideration may well have influenced the Allies. 

Early in 1709 the internal condition of France had become so 
serious that Louis XIV. was again forced to open negotiations. A bad 
harvest, followed by a severe winter, had produced a shortage of corn, 
which could not be imported from overseas owing to the action of the 
allied fleet, the finances of the country were at a low ebb, and failure 
in the field had produced despondency. The moment seems, thereforé, 
to have been more than ever favourable for a resolute military effort, 
especially as Prussia and Hanover were also showing signs of war 
weariness, and a quarrel between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
had put an end to operations from Northern Italy. 
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The Allies, however, could decide neither for peace nor for 
decisive war, and in 1709, so far as the British were concerned, matters 
pursued very much their former course. 

In the Netherlands there were about 20,000 British troops, and 
a few reinforcements were sent to Spain and Portugal. The contin- 
gent of auxiliaries with Marlborough was, however, increased by 10,000 
men in British pay, and as the Dutch also raised a few more auxiliaries, 
Marlborough eventually took the field with an army 100,000 strong. 
With this force Tournai was captured, and then, with 95,000 troops, 
Marlborough beat an equal number of French in the hard-fought Battle 
of Malplaquet, and subsequently took Mons. 

Meanwhile the Spaniards, although with but little help from the 
French, succeeded in capturing Alicante but were unable to effect the 
subjugation of Catalonia. In Portugal, also, the Allies met with a 
reverse, which the enemy failed, however, to improve. The campaign, 
indeed, as General Stanhope, who was serving in Spain, pointed out, 
once again showed ‘‘that a lingering war in Spain will do no good, 
and cost three times as much as one vigorous effort in the first year.’’ 
In order to obtain something to set off against these reverses the 
British Government again proposed to despatch a force of 5,000 men, 
some of whom were to be drawn from the force in Catalonia and 
the rest from home, to make a second attack on Cadiz, which was 
reported to be but weakly garrisoned. This proposal affords another 
example of a wasteful detachment, for whatever the advantages to be 
gained from a successful attack on Cadiz, the force allotted for the 
purpose was not sufficient to give any reasonable prospect of permanent 
success. On the other hand, the Allies could not afford to throw away 
even 5,000 men. Fortunately the project was abandoned. 

In the winter of 1709 Louis again attempted to open negotiations 
and at the same time to split up the alliance by sowing dissension 
among the Allies, but after continuing until July, 1710, the discussions 
were finally broken off. 

In Spain the war at first continued apathetically in 1710, but on 
receiving a reinforcement of 6,000 auxiliaries, which raised their 
numbers in Catalonia to 25,000, and gave them an equality with the 
Spaniards, the Allies assumed the offensive with energy, and after 
various successes again occupied Madrid. As before, the Castilians 
remained hostile, and the Allies found themselves masters only -of the 
ground on which they actually camped, while the Portuguese made no 
movement. beyond their frontier. The Spaniards, therefore, were able 
to rallv, and, under the leadership of the French Duke of Venddme, 
first captured the bulk of the British, 5,000 men, at Brihuega, and 
then beat the remainder of the allied army at Villa Viciosa. At the 
same time a force of French invaded Catalonia and captured Gerona, 
so that by the end of the vear only Barcelona and Tarragona remained 
in the hands of the Allies. 

In the Netherlands the French again put 100,000 men into the 
field, but Marlborough could not bring them to battle, and only 
succeeded in taking Douai and some smaller fortresses. 
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In America Nova Scotia was captured by a force of Provincials, 
and some minor operations took place in the West India Islands. 

An event of great political importance occurred, in April, i711, 
in the death of the Emperor of Austria, who was succeeded by his 
brother, the Archduke Charles and claimant to the Spanish throne. 

This naturally placed quite a new complexion on the question of the 
Succession, for to have united the territories of Austria and Spain 
under one ruler would have been as detrimental to England, Holland, 
Prussia, and the rest, as the accession of a Bourbon prince. A change 
of Government had also taken place in England, which had 
strengthened the hands of the peace party, and as a result, although 
France was exhausted, her population half starving, and her armies 
defeated, the British began to relax their efforts, and angle for peace. 

One more ‘side show,’’ however, was launched, which perhaps 
tends to prove the aphorism that the ruling passion is strong in death, 
seven battalions, five of which were withdrawn from Flanders, being 
sent to America to assist the Provincials in the ambitious enterprise 
of the conquest of the French settlements in Canada. This detach- 
ment was probably an attempt to plav to the state of the game, and 
grab territory on the eve of negotiations for peace. A less selfish 
policy would, however, have been more advantageous to the continu- 
ance of the alliance, which was showing signs of dissolution, 
and a more favourable peace would certainly have been obtained 
through the vigorous prosecution of the war in France. The English 
people appear, however, to have been tired of hard fighting, followed 
by what seemed to be inadequate gains, and although the Canadian 
enterprise was abandoned on the arrival of the troops in America, it 
was doubtless hoped to obtain an easv and dazzling conquest, which 
would have appealed to popular imagination and strengthened the 
hands of the Government. 

After long argument preliminaries of peace were finally signed 
between England and France in October, 1712, although neither the 
Emperor nor the Dutch had been parties to the arrangement. This 
forced most of the other Powers to follow England’s example, and 
finally, in April, 1713, peace was proclaimed at Utrecht between 
England, Holland, Prussia, and Savoy on the one hand, and France 
and Spain on the other, while shortly afterwards the Emperor also 
made a composition with the French. 

In spite of their successes, the Allies had been unable, or 
unwilling, to deal a decisive blow, and France, therefore, in the end 
could boast that she had gained many of the issues for which 
hostilities were commenced, while Spain, the weaker partner, was the 
largest loser. 

Great Britain obtained from France acknowledgment of Queen 
Anne as Sovereign and repudiation of the Pretender, as well as the 
cession of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bav, and St. Kitts; 
in addition the French agreed to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk, 
which had been a hotbed of privateering. The Spanish also ceded 
to England Gibraltar and Minorca, and she regained the trading 
rights and privileges enjoved before the war. 
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The Dutch, too, kept their trading privileges, and the right to 
garrison Namur, Charleroi, Ypres, Nieuport, and Luxemburg as a 
barrier against the French. Prussia received part of Gelderland and 
Savoy obtained Sicily and Nice, while Sardinia went to the 
Bavarians. 

The French and Spanish could, however, claim that a Bourbon 
had been recognized as King of Spain, that Lille had been restored, 
and that, although the Netherlands were given to Austria, the French 
frontier was drawn much as it ran before the war, and that Spain 
had retained her American and West Indian possessions. 

The peace of Utrecht is generally held to mark the conclusion of 
the first stage of the struggle between Great Britain and France for 
supremacy in overseas expansion, and such had been the length and 
severity of the war that both sides required time to regain strength 
for the renewal of the contest. The truce, therefore, was kept until 
after the death of the Emperor of Austria in 1740, when questions as 
to the partition of his enormous dominions again brought England, 
who was already at war with Spain over trade in the Caribbean Sea, 
and France into conflict in what is known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession. 

There is little of general strategical interest in the military 
operations of the British in this war, and, after the conflict had been 
protracted until 1748, peace was made at .\ix la Chapelle, based on 
mutual restitution of conquests, and leaving various outstanding 
questions to be settled at a more convenient opportunity. 

This was not long in occurring, and after a period of open, as 
well as more or less covert, hostilities in America and India, the 
situation with France became so strained that, in 1755, Open war was 
again in sight. King George II., who was also Elector of Hanover, 
therefore negotiated two secret treaties under which, in return for the 
usual subsidies, Hesse-Cassel undertook to prov ide 8,000 men and 
the Russians 45,000 for the defence of Hanover. 

At this period Great Britain’s oversea possessions included her 
acquisitions in 1713 as well as the thirteen North American Colonies, 
Jamaica, Barbados, ntigua, and Nevis, while in India the British 
held the towns of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Fort St. Davids, and 
some smaller places, and ‘the territory in their immediate vicinity. 

The French by this time had worked themselves into a position 
of enveloping the American Colonies, and besides Canada and Cape 
Breton Island claimed territory known as Louisiana in the vallevs 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, while the Spaniards held Florida. In 
India France possessed Chandanagore in Bengal, and Pondicherry 
and Mahé in Southern India, as well as a valuable stepping stone to 
these possessions in the shape of the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. 
In the West Indies France owned Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. 
Lucia, and the western half of Hayti, while the Spaniards controlled 
the eastern portion of this island as well as Cuba and Porto Rico. 

In population France far outnumbered Great Britain, with about 
20,000,000 as against 8,000,000 inhabitants, and her military power 
was equally large in proportion, for she could put about 170,000 men 
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into the field. On the other hand the British had a small numerical 
superiority at sea, and a far larger number of sea-going men on whom 
to draw. 

The Seven Years’ War, which was declared in May, 1756, began 
badly for Great Britain, and, although 34,000 men were voted for the 
army, in addition to 13,000 for the Colonial forces, so great was the 
fear of invasion that Hessians and Hanoverians were brought to 
England. A force to relieve Minorca, which had been attacked by the 
French, was also despatched only when the garrison was in difficulties, 
and after a weak attempt for its relief by Admiral Byng, Port Mahon 
and 3,000 men surrendered in June. In India Calcutta was captured in 
June by Surajah Dowlah, the native ruler of Bengal, who was set on 
by the French, and in August the French took the British fort of 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, with its garrison of 1,600 men. 

The war might well have been confined to naval actions and 
colonial struggles, but for the fact that, in October, 1755, Austria, 
Saxony, Russia, Poland, and France had formed a league, which was 
subsequently joined by Sweden, to crush and dismember the kingdom 
of Prussia then rising to greatness under Frederick II. Sentiment 
in England was from the first favourable to Frederick, the Protestant 
prince, who seemed about to succumb to a league largely composed 
of Catholic adversaries, and, in addition, the Government quickly 
realized that Frederick’s ruin would probably be fatal to Hanover 
should war with France supervene. Great Britain, therefore, denounced 
the agreement with Russia, and in January, 1756, entered into an 
arrangement with Frederick under which, in return for a subsidy of 
#200,000, Frederick agreed to combine with England to prevent a 
French invasion of Germany. Secure in this alliance Frederick seized 
the initiative and successfully invaded Saxony. 

For the campaign of 1757 Frederick proposed the general policy 
that, while an army of German auxiliaries should hold the line of the 
Rhine, thus securing his right flank and at the same time assuring 
the safety of Hanover, the British should attack France and French 
trade in Canada and India, and at the same time contain a portion 
of her armies by descents on the French coast. 

England’s most recent experience of continental warfare had not 
been encouraging, for the British had generaily been worsted on the 
Continent in the war of the Austrian Succession. Further, England 
could, in the manner suggested by Frederick, make the most of her 
naval strength and strike the French at their weakest points. These 
proposals, then, which were mutually advantageous, were adopted by 
Pitt, who had now charge of the British operations, for it was evident 
that without the help of England Frederick would be in danger of 
being overwhelmed, and, alternatively, without the assistance of 
Prussia the whole resources of France could be directed either to a 
naval and colonial campaign against the British, or to the capture of 
Hanover. 

In the King’s speech in Parliament, in December, 1756, Pitt, 
having made up his mind, boldly proclaimed that the succour and 
preservation of America was to form the main object of England’s 
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attention and solicitude, but was to be seconded by the subordinate 
measures by which all great operations must be buttressed. 

In other words, the Minister stated the military truism that defen- 
sive measures in other localities are generally necessary to ensure the 
success of the main effort, and that while France was to be occupied 
elsewhere, England, who could not hope for decisive success on the 
Continent, would use her sea power to capture and stop the springs 
of French wealth in America. 

For operations in 1757 Parliament voted 55,000 men for the Navy, 
and for the Army 30,000 Regulars, in addition to 19,000 men for 
Colonial service, while permission was given to organize 26,000 Militia 
for Home defence. In addition 36,000 Hanoverians and 24,000 Hessians 
and Prussians were taken into British pay for the defence of Hanover. 

The French again did not wait for the Allies, but seized the 
initiative, and, crossing the Rhine with 100,000 men, attacked the 
Duke of Cumberland who was lving on the Weser with about 40,000 
Hanoverians and others, and, beating him at Hastenbeck, forced the 
allied army to retreat until eventually it was driven to Stade at the 
mouth of the Elbe. 

Pitt, meanwhile, had taken such counter measures as were possible 
by pushing forward preparations for an expedition overseas, the mere 
mews of which not only caused the French to pause for a month in 
their advance to Stade, for fear that the British force should land at 
Emden and attack their communications, but created a stir along all 
the coasts. Seven battalions of Guards and ten of the Line were even 
sent from Paris to increase the garrisons on the French: coast line 
which was thought also to be in danger, and the alarm spread as 
far as the Austrian ports of Leghorn and Trieste. 

The expeditionary force, consisting of ten battalions, finally made 
an attempt to land at Rochefort, which was not successful, but the 
French learnt what to expect in future, and that efficient protection 
would be required for their coasts even at the expense of the field 
armies. The diversion, consequently, answered a purpose, although 
Cumberland’s force could not be saved, and eventually he was obliged, 
in September, to conclude a convention at Klosterzeven under which, 
subject to the ratification of the Governments concerned, the Hessians 
and Prussians were at once to be disbanded, and the Hanoverians, 
after wintering at Stade, were to take no further part in the war. 

Meanwhile things were going better in India, where Clive, with 
a force of 900 Europeans and 1,500 natives, recaptured Calcutta in 
January, occupied Chandanagore in March, and in June made the 
first great step towards the establishment of British supremacy in 
India by defeating Surajah Dowlah at Plassey. 

In America, where the French could put some 20,000 Regulars 
and Provincials into the field, against 15,000 Regular British and 
Provincial troops, the French still had the upper hand, capturing Fort 
William Henry, on Lake St. George, with its garrison of 2,000 men; 
while a British expedition of 6,000 Regulars from home and about 
5,000 Regulars and Provincial troops from New England, which had 
been concentrated at Halifax for the capture of Louisburg, found the 
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French in too great strength to warrant an attack and abandoned the 
attempt. 

The convention of Klosterzeven was not ratified, and, early in 
November, after Frederick had beaten the French at Rosbach, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick was placed in command of the 32,000 men 
remaining out of Cumberland’s army. At once resuming the cam- 
paign, he was able to force the French back behind the Aller. 

In 1757 Pitt’s system had not had time to materialize, but for 

758 Parliament voted 86,500 men, of whom 30,000 were for Colonial 
service, while a force of 50,000 Allies was to be maintained in Germany, 
and the annual subsidy to Frederick was increased to £670,000. 

The British forces were to be allotted as follows: for the main 
purpose 20,000 Regulars and as many Provincials were to attack 
Louisburg, Montreal, and the French posts on the Ohio. _ Fifty 
thousand men were to be kept for Home defence and diversions in 
Europe; 2,000 were to be employed in India, besides the European 
and Native troops in the East India Company’s service; Gibraltar 
absorbed 7,000, and 2,000 were required for garrison duty in the West 
Indies. 

Having regard to the undeveloped state of communications in 
America, and to the difficulty of transporting troops from Europe, 
it is possible that larger forces could not at that time advantageously 
have been allotted to the main theatre, but the question may be asked 
whether a portion of the forces remaining in hand could best have 
been employed in strengthening directly the buttress in Germany, or 
to afford indirect assistance to Prince Ferdinand by means of raids? 

Early in 1758 Frederick, indeed, pleaded for the despatch of 
British troops to Ferdinand, who was much outnumbered, but at that 
time the French were reported to be preparing to undertake the invasion 
of England, and he was informed that ships and men could not be 
spared for Home defence and other expeditions. 

The situation, then, as is so often the case in war, necessitated 
choice of measures involving a nice balance between their probable 
advantages and disadvantages. To send such reinforcements to 
Ferdinand as would enable him to undertake the offensive with every 
prospect of success, would probably put an end to fears of invasion, 
for the French would then have to devote their forces to the security 
of France. On the other hand, this policy would enable France to 
fight England on the Continent, where she was strongest and England 
must necessarily be weakest, whereas, if British troops could be 
emploved in effective diversions, freedom of action would be retained. 
The middle and perhaps wisest course would have been to have 
strengthened Ferdinand sufficiently to afford reasonable hope that he 
would be able to carry out his function of diverting French resources 
from expeditions overseas or against Prussia, but to decide the numbers 
that could be considered adequate would have been a question with 
which those possessing a highly trained technical judgment alone 
could attempt to grapple. 

The diversions against the French coast failed to achieve all that 
had been hoped of them. In June a good deal of shipping was 
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destroyed by a raid on St. Malo, but not long afterwards 8,000 British 
troops were sent to Ferdinand, who was really in difficulties. A 
second raid on Cherbourg, with 8,000 troops, in course of which the 
fortifications and docks were damaged, ended in the loss of 1,400 men, 
and though 30,000 French troops are said to have been locked up in 
coast defence, and so withdrawn from agriculture, for which they were 
much required, it is doubtful whether a larger diversion of force was 
necessitated than would normally have resulted from the activities of 
the British Fleet in the Channel and Bay of Biscay. 

In America, although 17,500 Provincial troops were raised by the 
end of June, transportation and other difficulties militated against 
decisive success. Louisburg was taken with 6,000 prisoners, in July, 
by a force of 12,000, who were principally Regulars, and Fort 
Duquesne, on the Ohio, evacuated under pressure of a detachment of 
6,000 Regulars and Provincials. On the other hand, a body of 15,000 
Regulars and Provincials was repulsed at Ticonderoga in its advance 
on Montreal. 

In India, too, the French were able to register a minor advantage 
in the capture of Fort St. Davids, with its garrison of 600 European 
and 1,600 native troops, but failed in an attempt on Madras. On the 
other hand, small British forces took St. Louis, at the mouth of the 
Senegal, and Goree, in West Africa, and Ferdinand was just able to 
hold his own with the help of the British reinforcements. 

In the King’s speech in the winter of 1758 Pitt was consequently 
able to claim that the Continental war had found full employment for 
the arms of France and her confederates, from which our operations 
both by sea and in America had derived most evident advantage. 

The war had now lasted three vears, and both sides felt that the 
time had arrived for a decisive effort, lest war weariness should again 
produce an inconclusive peace. France, who in addition to maintain- 
ing her own forces paid subsidies to Austria which amounted to 
£2,000,000 a year, seemed determined both to invade England, for 
which purpose 63,000 men were assembled on the northern coast of 
the Channel, and to seize Hanover; England hoped to strike a decisive 
blow at sea and in North America. 

The Regular British establishments voted for 1759 were much the 
same as those for the previous year, but 20,000 Militia were also 
embodied on account of the menace of invasion, making a total of 
55,000 available for home defence. 

To oppose about 15,000 French troops still remaining in Canada, 
4,000 of whom were Regulars, Pitt proposed to employ a force of 
45,000 Regulars and Provincials, including troops from the West 
Indies, in a converging advance on Quebec, which, if successful, would 
result in the subjugation of Canada. Ten thousand men were allotted 
to Ferdinand, 2,000 Regulars to India, and Gibraltar, as before, 
required 7,000 men. It was also proposed to undertake offensive 
operations in the West Indies, for which 5,000 men were to be sent 
from home, increasing the total available in this theatre to 7,500. 
As soon as the capture of the French islands had been accomplished 
the bulk of the troops were to be moved from the West Indies to 
America, to take part in the conquest of Canada. 
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This distribution of force is open to two objections; first, that Pitt 
was undertaking too much, and that even if all went well in the West 
Indies the troops would be of little value for the rough work in Canada ; 
secondly, that the numbers allotted for the campaign in America were 
not excessive having regard to the now well-known physical difficulties 
of the task, and the waste of personnel likely to result. Possibly, 
however, as has been pointed out, the physical difficulties themselves 
tended to limit the numbers that could effectively be employed. 


Ferdinand could muster only 55,000 men against twice as many 
French, so that the allotment of 10,000 British was the least that could 
have been made, nor, in view of the fact that naval supremacy had 
not definitely asserted itself in battle, can the garrisons be called 
excessive. 

The West India Islands were no doubt valuable, and _ their 
possession enabled the French to harass British commerce, but Canada 
was the decisive point, and nothing should have been undertaken that 
was likely to prejudice success in this quarter. Singleness of purpose 
is the best of war virtues. Those who see too many things often 
fail to achieve them, and actually about 30,000 troops, only, became 
available for the conquest of Canada, and not 45,000 as proposed. 


The year, however, proved to be one of wonderfui success, although 
no decisive blow was struck such as would end the war. On the sea 
the British victories off Lagos, in August, and at Quiberon, in 
November, finally disposed of the menace of invasion; in India the 
French lost Masulipatam and some other places; Guadeloupe was 
taken in the West Indies, as were Quebec and Niagara in Canada; 
but Montreal still remained in the hands of the French. In Germany, 
after some initial success by the French, Ferdinand was able to rally 
and beat them soundly at Minden in August, after which they with- 
drew across the Weser. Even then Ferdinand had to beg for 
reinforcements, but Pitt would not spare more troops until after the 
victory at Quiberon. 

Frederick, on the other hand, had not done well, for his initial 
career of victory had now changed to a run of bad luck, and defeats 
at Kunersdorf and Maxen might have resulted in his ruin had his 
enemies exploited their successes with greater energy. 

After Quiberon peace feelers were thrown out by the French, 
who could now barely afford to pay the expenses of the army, without 
considering subsidies to allies, and Frederick also made some over- 
tures, but as some of the confederates on both sides thought they 
held winning cards the negotiations came to nothing. 

Pitt’s policy for 1760 was to pursue the war in all its parts as 
the only way to secure an honourable peace, and, as he rightly pointed 
out, ‘‘the least omission in any part might be fatal to the whole, 
and bring the stone which we have almost brought to the summit 
rolling down the hill again.’’ Great Britain’s effort for 1760 was, 
therefore, on a larger scale than before, 100,000 Regulars being voted, 
besides 20,000 embodied Militia, and the number of Germans in British 
pay increased to 55,000. 
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France being obliged, owing to the defeat of her fleets and the 
situation in Canada, to concentrate on the war on the Continent, was, 
however, now able to turn her attention to the achievement of success in 
Germany to set off against losses overseas, and Ferdinand’s situation 
became so serious that Pitt was forced again to strengthen his buttress, 
lest the whole edifice should fall about his ears. The British detach- 
ment in Germany was consequently raised to 20,000 men, and eventually 
Ferdinand was able to take the field with 96,000 against 130,000 
French. In spite of these odds Ferdinand did not lose a great deal 
of ground, and finally succeeded in placing his army in winter quarters 
at and near Gottingen. Frederick, too, just managed to hold out 
against overwhelming numbers. 

In Canada 20,000 Regulars, besides 25,000 Provincials, were still 
engaged in stamping out the last flicker of resistance, but Montreal, 
with the residue of the French Army, did not surrender until September. 

In India, also, the British, with 1,700 Europeans and 3,300 natives, 
decisively beat a somewhat larger force of French at Wandewash, after 
which the whole of their remaining possessions quickly fell to the 
victors, and by April, 1761, the last of the French colonies in India 
had surrendered. 

Early in 1761, France, too impoverished to continue the war for 
long without hope of success, again suggested terms of peace, and 
this time had the support of Austria, but the proposals proved unaccept- 
able and the struggle was continued. ' Nevertheless, as the war went 
on and expenses increased, the less stable minds in England also 
began to express doubts as to whether even complete victory would 
not leave the nation bankrupt, and the war in general, but especially 
the costly and apparently inconclusive operations in Germany, ceased 
to be popular. 

It is a weakness of strategy, such as that necessarily adopted by 
Pitt, which aims at enforcing peace by indirect pressure rather than 
by a blow at the enemy’s centre of gravity, that its adoption involves 
inevitably a long drawn out rather than a short decisive struggle. 
As a long war is certain to produce impatience of warlike conditions, 
and popular discontent may drive the Government to conclude a 
premature peace, there is consequently less probability of enforcing 
the conclusion that is desired than when direct invasion can be carried 
out. For the moment, however, Pitt was able to keep his hold on 
Parliament, and, including Militia, 140,000 men were voted for 1761, 
in addition to 60,000 auxiliaries in German pay. 

Having attained his primary objective—the conquest of Canada— 
and having also put an end to French pretensions in India, Pitt had 
now to consider whether a decision could best be achieved by con- 
tinuing the policy of attacking French colonies and trade in the hope 
of wearing out the enemy, or by concentrating against the French in 
Germany. The time and shipping required to move troops from 
America would, however, probably have precluded their arrival until 
late in the year, and meanwhile only the forces in England would 
have been available. Further, as has been pointed out, it is rarely 
wise, if this can be avoided, to meet the enemy in the battlefield most 
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favourable for his operations, and Germany was certainly where France 
could most readily use her remaining resources. On the other hand, 
there was a doubt as to whether France could be forced to accept 
terms favourable to Great Britain by means of indirect pressure, or 
whether England would not be the first to tire of war. Moreover, 
it was not improbable, if the war continued to be prolonged, that 
Spain, who was showing impatience in regard to British treatment 
of her trade, would join the French, which would tend to redress the 
balance of naval strength now much in favour of England. 

Pitt decided to continue his previous policy, influenced, perhaps,. 
by the unpopularity of the German expedition, and also by the con- 
sideration that, in case of the collapse of Frederick, the presence of 
a large British Army on the Continent would be most inconvenient. 

Accordingly orders were issued for the immediate despatch of 
2,000 Regulars from America to the West Indies, while a_ further 
reinforcement of 6,000 men was to follow as soon as the troops became 
available. So much time, however, was expended in collecting these 
forces, that only sufficient troops to effect the capture of Dominica 
reached the West Indies before the end of the year. 

As before, the British contingent with Ferdinand was maintained 
at about 20,000, but since the French put no fewer than 160,000 men 
into the field, he was much outnumbered. Pitt, therefore, again 
reverted to his earlier policy of diversions on the French coast, and 
the capture of Belleisle by 9,000 men in May is said considerably to: 
have disturbed the preparations of the French for an attack on Ferdi- 
nand, and to have caused the despatch of twenty-two battalions and 
eight squadrons to Brittany. In the end Ferdinand managed to keep 
the field, and at the close of the campaign stood on the line Munster— 
Halberstadt. 

Frederick and his opponents spent the year in sieges, marches, 
and manceuvres, and the campaign has been compared to a race between 
two spent horses. 

Meanwhile informal peace conversations had been carried on 
throughout the year, the main difficulty being to arrange satisfactorily 
as to the position of Prussia. Pitt seems to have been too overbearing, 
and finally the French rejected his proposals, and, as an _ offset, 
succeeded in inducing the Spanish to sign a secret agreement to declare: 
war on May Ist, 1762, unless peace had been made before that date. 

As soon as Pitt heard of this arrangement he was anxious at 
once to attack and cripple the Spanish Navy, and also to capture the 
Spanish-American treasure fleet, on the safe arrival of which the power 
of the Spanish and French to finance the war largely depended. The 
Government, however, refused to entertain these proposals, Pitt 
resigned office in October, and the peace party came into power. 

Great Britain’s military effort for 1762 was, however, again 
on an imposing scale, 150,000 men being voted in all, and money for 
65,000 Germans, but a change of policy was foreshadowed by the 
cessation of the subsidy to Prussia. 

The main principles of Pitt’s strategy were nevertheless pursued, 
and, on the arrival of 6,000 reinforcements from America, and 4,000: 
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from home, operations commenced in the West Indies, and the conquest 
of Martinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Vincent was completed 
by March. 

In accordance with the agreement with the French, the Spanish 
began warlike operations in May, by invading Portugal, with the 
object of forcing her to join the alliance against England. The 
Portuguese at once applied to the British for assistance, and, as a 
result, 8,000 troops, together with funds and stores for the Portuguese 
forces, were sent to Lisbon. As the Spaniards had commenced 
hostilities it was now decided to utilize the troops in the West Indies 
tor an attack on Havana, and, after its capture, for operations - in 
Louisiana and Florida. In spite of reinforcements from America 
sickness had caused such ravages amongst the troops in the West 
Indies that, although the expeditionary force comprised eighteen 
battalions from the West Indies and four from home, besides four 
battalions and 2,000 Provincials from America, not more than about 
12,000 men were available for operations. Such, too, were the losses 
from disease amongst the troops that, after the capture of Havana, the 
expedition to Louisiana had to be abandoned. . The Spanish also 
suffered the loss of Manilla, which was taken by a force of 1,000 
Europeans and 2,000 natives from India. 

Ferdinand, who took the field with 95,000 men against about 
120,000 French, made a successful campaign and regained Cassel, 
while Frederick, whose personal enemy, the Czarina, died in January, 
found himself suddenly relieved of pressure from Russia, which 
withdrew from the coalition, followed by Sweden. The Prussians, 
therefore, were able to beat the Austrians at Burkersdorf, after which 
a truce was arranged. 

If many people in England were now weary of the war the 
French, who were beaten and exhausted, were even more ready for 
peace. In spite of the continuance of operations peace negotiations 
were therefore carried on actively between France, Spain, and 
England, and preliminaries of peace were finally signed at Paris in 
October, the treaty being ratified in 1763. 

The preamble of the peace of Paris is interesting owing to the fact 
of its opening with the proclamation that, ‘‘ There shall be a Christian, 
universal, and perpetual peace, as well by sea as by land, and a sincere 
and constant friendship re-established ’’ between the high contracting 
parties; and it is somewhat tragic to reflect that, in spite of these 
lofty sentiments, England and France were again at war fifteen 
vears later. 

Notwithstanding the length of the war, its results may be said 
to have justified Pitt’s strategy, for France, held on the Continent and 
stripped of her overseas trade and possessions, was obliged to acknow- 
ledge herself worsted. Of all their colonies in America the French 
retained only New Orleans and some territories to the west of the 
Mississippi, which were eventually given to Spain. France, how- 
ever, regained the settlements of Pondicherry and Chandanagore in 
India as well as Guadeloupe, Martinique, and St. Lucia in the West 
Indies, Goree in West Africa, and certain fishing rights on the coast 
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of Newfoundland. Minorca was returned to England in exchange for 
Belleisle, and all places in French occupation in Hanover, Hesse, or 
Brunswick were to be evacuated, and also the Prussian fortresses of 
Wesel, Cleves, and Gueldres. Spain regained Manilla and restored 
the small portions of Portuguese territory that had been occupied, but 
was glad enough to give up Florida in exchange for Havana, and to 
receive what remained of Louisiana from the French. 

From even so brief a review of the higher strategy of these two 
great wars, the difficulty of reconciling to the best advantage the 
often conflicting requirements of policy, finance, and strategy cannot 
fail to be recognized. 

There is little doubt that when Pitt spoke of the necessity of 
seconding and buttressing all great offensive operations by subordinate 
measures, he was stating the correct principle to be followed; but to 
apply a principle is more difficult than to state it, and the art lies 
in deciding first where the great offensive can best be undertaken, 
and secondly, what forces can and must be allotted for the subordinate 
measures. It is evident that unless the foundation is firmly set 
buttresses are but a weakness. On the other hand, without adequate 
supports the walls of a great building may easily collapse. But to 
harmonize these requirements demands the highest skill on the part of 
the architect. 

The policy of taking many little things may seem attractive but 
will not produce results equal to those that can be obtained from one 
great achievement, any more than the sum of many _ intellects of 
moderate calibre will equal the power of one genius. As pointed out 
by Windham in 1793, there is also ‘‘ danger of running after distant 
objects while the great object lies still-—-of hunting the sheep till vou 
have killed the dog. The most fatal error will be, .. . . the seeking 
to preserve the popularity of the war by feeding the avarice of the 
nation with conquests.’’ 

In undertaking a ‘‘ side show the main consideration, then, 
should be whether the results likely to be obtained from the employ- 
ment of force and resources for the purpose in question will more than 
compensate for the risks that must be run owing to their absence from 
the main operation. In fact, whether the ‘‘ side show ’’ will prejudice 
or assist its successful conclusion. Unless some direct advantage is 
probable, as in the case when Pitt declared that ‘* America had been 
conquered in Germany, where Prince Ferdifiand’s victories had 
shattered the whole military power of that great military monarchy, 
France,’”’ a ‘‘side show’? seems a doubtful investment at best; 
and, as proved by Pitt’s experience in this case, it will always be 
difficult to fix and maintain Jimits to the expansion of a *‘ side show,”’ 
which mav easily develop into a danger, not an assistance, to the 
main operations. Marlborough pointed out that a diversion by 
Erle’s small force was not likely to influence the course of the 
campaign in Flanders, and such “‘ side shows,’’ at any rate, are 
evidently best avoided. 
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OFFICERS’ PRISONS IN GERMANY. 


By ‘‘ Caprivus.”’ 





IN this paper I have endeavoured to make clear some aspects of our 
life in Germany as prisoners of war. During the three years and 
three months which [| spent in that country | had experience of four 
prisons—Crefeld, Schwarmstedt, Holzminden, and Freiburg. [ 
believe several prisons were better than Crefeld, and it is possible 
that others may have been worse than Schwarmstedt. I only speak 
of what I saw myself. I have purposely refrained from mentioning 
any personal grievances of myself or others, and [ have only touched 
on matters which affected all prisoners. As this was my object, it has 
seemed to me best to classify our experiences under various headings. 
I have first dealt with the three chief matters: accommodation, 
behaviour of the Germans, and food. I have next referred to certain 
subsidiary matters which largely atfect the comfort of prisoners, such 
as canteen and postal arrangements; and | have ended with a few 
words on travelling and reprisals. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


At Crefeld, Holzminden, and Freiburg, the accommodation of 
officer-prisoners of war was practically identical as regards cubic 
space, furniture, comfort, etc., with that supplied to British soldiers 
in barracks in times of peace. At Crefeld and Holzminden we actually 
occupied German barracks. Field officers lived, singly or in pairs, 
in ‘‘ sergeants’ bunks,’’ and junior officers in the ordinary barrack- 
rooms. 

I wish to make it clear that [ am not complaining about this. If 
the authorities consider it right that officer-prisoners of war should be 
housed in this manner. there is nothing more to be said. What used 
to rankle, however, was the thought of Donnington Hall. 

At Schwarmstedt things were quite different. The accommoda- 
tion there was absolutely disgraceful. Three hundred and sixty British 
officers were crowded into three huts about 180 feet long and 38 feet 
wide. These huts were made of wood covered with tarred felt. The 
site was simply a reclaimed swamp by the River Aller. Water-level 
was less than two feet below the surface. Open ditches containing 
stagnant water passed through and round the prison enclosure, with 
the natural result that flies and mosquitoes were very troublesome. 
The sanitarv arrangements were, to put it mildly, extremely primitive 
and most offensive. The British Medical Officer at once sent in a 
scathing report about the place. Fortunately for us, we had most 
beautiful weather during our four months at Schwarmstedt, so the 
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health of the officers remained good. In wet weather the place would 
have been awful. 


EXERCISE GROUND. 


At Crefeld there was a gravel parade-ground inside the prison 
enclosure. This served for a football ground in the winter, and we 
were able to play tennis on it in the summer. We were permitted to 
buiid three wooden fives-courts at our own expense, and it was possible 
to get a walk of 500 vards round the enclosure. On the whole, then, 
the facilities for exercise at Crefeld were fairly good. It should be 
remembered, however, that during the first eighteen months of the 
war we were never allowed to go outside the prison for walks, etc- 
This indulgence only began at the end of February, 1916. 

At Schwarmstedt there were no facilities for exercise at all. A 
piece of ground within the enclosure, which might have served as a 
football ground, was fenced off and used as a garden to grow vegetables 
for the German soldiers, not for us. .\ few enthusiasts did manage 
to construct a golf-clock in one corner, but this cannot be called 
exercise. It was possible to get a walk of 600 vards by going in single 
file along the track just inside the fence. The only form of exercise 
was to walk or run round this, or to join one of the ‘* physical drill 
classes ’’ which we started. We were graciously permitted by General 
von Hanisch, the Army Corps Commander, to construct a swimming 
pool in a ditch about 100 yards away from the prison, and to use this 
pool on parole, but within a few weeks this ‘* privilege ’’ was abolished 
and bathing was prohibited. 

At Holzminden the shape of the enclosure was such that it was 
impossible to play football or any game except baseball, which was 
introduced by the Canadian officers. A simple alteration in the wire 
fence would have enabled us to play football or hockey; but General 
von Hanisch would not hear of this, and, in accordance with his usual 
custom, merely took the opportunity to be rude and insulting. 

At Freiburg our only exercise ground was a small quadrangle, 50 
vards by 30, surrounded by buildings so high that in the winter (when 
we were there) the sun never reached the ground. The quadrangle 
contained a fountain and several trees, so it was almost useless for 
exercise. This was a serious matter when a good many officers were 
unable to go out for walks because the Germans insisted on keeping 
their parole-cards permanently in the Kommandantur. 


TREATMENT. 


I do not intend to touch on the treatment received by prisoners 
of all ranks in the autumn of 1914 from officers and men of the 
German Army while thev were on their way from the west front to 
the various hospitals and prisons. I only mean to speak of the 
behaviour of the German officers and soldiers in the prison camps. 

I will first deal with the under-officers and soldiers. At each 
newly-started prison—Crefeld, Schwarmstedt, and Holzminden—their 
behaviour towards British officers left much to be desired. It seemed 
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that they had been told the most extraordinary tales about us, for in 
each of these cases the behaviour of the German soldiers improved to 
a very marked extent after a few weeks. At Crefeld we had very little 
cause for complaint on this score after Christmas, 1914, neither was 
there at Freiburg. Even at Schwarmstedt and Holzminden the 
behaviour of the men was much better than one could have expected, 
considering the example set by some of their officers. 

Speaking of German officers reminds one of the celebrated little 
girl of whom it was recorded that, ‘‘ When she is good, she is very 
very good; but when she is bad, she is horrid.’’ I can honestly say 
that before the war I was not prejudiced against German officers as a 
whole. I had travelled on German ships, and I had met several 
German officers in Africa and found. them quite pleasant companions. 
Moreover, I knew that, in recent years, when small bodies of inter- 
national troops had been thrown together,-as at Pekin and Scutari, 
the English and Germans generally got on quite well together. 

I fully admit that the position of an officer in charge of a prison 
is somewhat difficult and very unpleasant. It seems to me that the 
rules which should guide the conduct of officer-prisoners of war are 
plain enough. They should behave towards German officers as they 
would expect German officers to behave towards them if their positions 
were reversed. They should be scrupulously courteous; but it is 
obvious that undue familiarity or friendliness between prisoners of 
war and their gaolers is to be avoided, especially in the case of 
senior officers. If, unfortunately, German officers do not behave like 
gentlemen, that is not the slightest reason for descending to their level. 
It is clear that in an officers’ prison very much depends on the 
Commandant being a gentleman. In Germany this is not always 
the case. 

At Crefeld the Commandant did his best for us. At first the 
Army Corps Commander was the notorious Von Bissing, so this 
meant a good deal. We had to deal with a good many Germar 
officers during the thirty months we were at Crefeld, but, compared 
with other prisons, we were on the whole fortunate. 

At Freiburg the camp officers were smooth and plausible—a 
pleasant change after the Xth Army Corps. At Schwarmstedt the 
Commandant was an old veteran of 1870. He was rather too old 
for the job, and he used to get very excited and worried; but I think 
that he meant well, and he was a gentleman. For some weeks the 
prison was under a Captain named Von Block. He was the only 
German regular officer on the active list at any of these four 
prisons. The others were all retired or reserve officers. We had no 
grounds of complaint against him. He ran the place well, and he 
always treated us like gentlemen. One of the German subalterns at 
Schwarmstedt was a miserable littie man named Nagel—a_ reserve 
officer. This individual distinguished himself one day by kicking a 
British soldier. Of course the matter was at once brought to the 
notice of the Commandant, and Nagel had to apologize. 

At Holzminden the prison Commandant was a person named 
Niemever, 2 reserve officer, who had lived for many vears in the 
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United States of America. Our first experience of Niemeyer was at 
Schwarmstedt. He came into the prison one afternoon, apparently 
under the influence of liquor, and tried to be effusively friendly to 
the Irish officers. At Holzminden he did his best, and with consider- 
able success, to make us as uncomfortable as possible in every way. 
I always felt, however, that it was a great mistake to get excited about 
people like Niemeyer and Nagel. They were mere tools who did what 
they were told. There is no doubt that there was one man to blame 
for all our discomfort at Schwarmstedt and at Holzminden, for the 
even worse treatment other officers received at Strohen, and for the 
conditions under which the men lived in many of their camps. That 
man was General von Hanisch, the Army Corps Commander at 
Hanover. Let it suffice to say that we, who had some slight experience 
of both, considered him a worthy compeer of the notorious von Bissing-. 

There were one or two somewhat objectionable characteristics in 
even the more pleasant of the officers with whom we had to deal. It 
sounds rather a prejudiced thing to say, but we found by experience 
that we could never believe a single word we were told by a German 
officer. I fully admit the necessity of spreading false news for military 
purposes. I will go further than that. Many officers used to ask 
ridiculous questions, and I admit that, to vary an old saying, ‘‘ Those 
who ask questions must expect to be told lies.’”’ After making every 
allowance, however, the fact remains that the Germans used to lie 
apparently for the love of the thing. Moreover, their lies were often 
so clumsy and so obvious. I will now give an example. A British 
officer escaped from Crefeld in December, 1914. A few days later we 
were solemnly informed on parade by the German authorities that 
this officer had been recaptured. Within ten davs of his departure 
we knew of his arrival in London. Comment is superfluous. It was 
the same everywhere. 

German Generals have an unpleasant trick of visiting a prison 
and insulting British officers verbally, and then, in a manner worthy 
rather of lawvers than of soldiers, saving that there has been a 
misunderstanding. ‘This little game is sometimes varied by writing 
an insulting letter to British officers, and ordering the letter to be read 
to them, but not allowing them to have a copy of it. 


Foon. 


At Crefeld, until August, 1916, we were fed by a contractor. Not 
unnaturally the food got steadily worse. During the autumn of 1914 
it was really not so bad. This was of great importance, for of course 
at first we were entirely dependent on the food supplied to us by the 
contractor, supplemented by what we could buy either from him or 
through the canteen. It was some months before we were able to 
arrange to have food sent out from England. We had an International 
Committee of Officer Prisoners, but this Committee could only make 
suggestions and had practically no power. In the summer of 1915 
the Commandant proposed getting rid of the contractor and allowing 
the Committee to arrange for our messing. This offer was declined, 
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because, after our experience of ‘‘the gentle Hun,’’ we had _ very 
grave doubts as to whether the Committee would be allowed to get any 
food for us at all. As a matter of fact, our suspicions ir this matter 
were unjustified, though by no means unreasonable. In August, 
1916, the Commandant informed us that he had decided to dismiss 
the contractor, and that we must arrange for our own messing. The 
messing had been fixed at 1-70 marks a day. The food was very short 
and bad. When the Committee approached the contractor on the 
subject, he merely said that, far from improving the messing he would 
have to raise the price of it. In September, 1916, the Committee 
undertook the management. The food supplied was, if anything, 
slightly better than before, and there was a clear profit of 3,000 marks 
on the first month. We were not allowed to buy extra food, so the 
rate was reduced to 1-50 marks a dav, and even then there was a big 
surplus every month. 

Of course we were never permitted to see the accounts of the 
messing contractor, but besides the enormous profit out of his contract 
he made a regular fortune by selling ‘‘ extras’ to individual prisoners. 
We had grave suspicions that the meat supplied in these ‘‘ extras ’’ 
was often stolen from our rations. 


The amount of food which the Committee was allowed to purchase 
was by no means sufficient for the number of prisoners in the place. 
By this time, however, the system of parcels was in full working 
order. Some officers received a great many. The result was that 
there was enough of the ration food left for those officers who were 
dependent upon it. Owing to the force of circumstances the Russians 
got very few parcels. 

At Crefeld, then, we enjoyed two great advantages. We were 
allowed to arrange our own messing, and the cook-house was entirely 
under our control. For some months before the end, there was not a 
German in it. 

Needless to say, nothing of this sort was permitted in the Xth 
Army Corps. At Schwarmstedt the food, like the accommodation, 
was disgraceful. The Rumanian officers who were there before us 
arrived at Crefeld almost starving. We, for our part, were entirely 
dependent on our parcels. The food supplied might have just sufficed 
to keep us alive, and that is all. The cook-house was situated outside 
the prison enclosure, and we were not permitted to have any control 
over it. Moreover, the food for the German soldiers was cooked there 
as well as-ours. There is no reasonable doubt that our food was 
deliberately stolen. We realized how we had been plundered when we 
got to Holzminden. This also was in the Xth Army Corps, and it 
is certain that Niemever took good care to see that we had no more 
than the minimum rations to which we were entitled by the Command 
Orders. The food there, however, was decidedly less meagre than 
at Schwarmstedt. Of course we were not permitted to have anv say 
in our messing arrangements, and the cooks were German soldiers; 
but at least the cook-houses were inside the prison, and we could see 
that the food was not stolen by our guards. 
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In messing, as in every other way, Freiburg was a_ distinct 
improvement on both Schwarmstedt and Holzminden. When the war 
had been in progress for three vears and more, one could not expect 
much tor 1-60 marks a day; but we generally got a fairly good meal 
at midday, and we had a more liberal allowance of potatoes and 
vegetables. | think I have made it clear that at all the prisons of 
which | had experience we were very largely dependent on our parcels 
from England. 


CutLery, 1c. 

At Crefeld the contractor supplied table-crockery, and also knives, 
forks, and spoons. We had _ tablecloths, so we were really quite 
civilized. When the contractor was dismissed, these accessories were 
purchased from him by the commandant out of the canteen profits, 
and they were kept up in the same manner. 

When we left Crefeld, we ceased to live in this ‘luxurious stvle.”’ 
It is true that at Freiburg we were generously provided by the authori- 
ties with oil-cloth tablecloths in the dining room. The commander 
of the Xth Army Corps, however, believed in Spartan simplicity. 
Both at Schwarmstedt and at Holzminden we had pJain wooden barrack 
tables. Prisoners were not pampered with such luxuries as knives, 
forks, and spoons. If they wanted them, they could buy them for 
themselves. This rule also applied at Freiburg. It was quite sufficient 
if the victorious Germans allowed each prisoner the use of one soup- 
plate, one ordinary plate, and one cup and saucer. They were very 
lucky to have anything at all. If sometimes the supply ran short, it 
could not be helped. 


CANTEEN. 


We believed, whether rightly or wrongly, that by international 
agreement the profits from canteens in prison camps were supposed 
to be utilized for the benefit of the prisoners. At Crefeld the canteen 
accounts were never published, but from time to time the commandant 
issued a statement showing that certain sums had been expended for 
our benefit. [I have already referred to the crockery and cutlery which 
was purchased. Then, again, wine was supplied at Christmas and 
Easter out of the canteen profits. Electric light was installed in the 
prison, and various small improvements were effected, such as_ the 
supplv of an extra boiler in the cook-house, the fitting-up of a large 
parcel-room, etc. Of course, many of these—notably the electric light 
—were permanent improvements to the barracks, still we got the benefit 
of them. 

At Holzminden the only improvement ’’ effected out of the 
profits was the erection of a wooden lean-to shed, with six small stoves 
in it, so that officers could cook their own food. In the same wav, 
two little sheds were put up at Holzminden for that purpose. There 
was nothing else, 

At Freiburg there was even less to show. — ‘‘ Gas-rings ’’ were 
installed in each corridor for cooking purposes. Of course we paid 
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for the gas. It can hardly be contended that twenty-four 
rings’’ are very much to show for eight months’ canteen profits. 

So much for the way in which profits were expended. Let us 
now see how they were made. Needless to say, we were charged the 
most exorbitant prices for everything. The canteens had an absolute 
monopoly, and the prison commandants took full advantage of this 
fact. I will mention a few examples. I have already said that if we 
wanted knives, forks, and spoons we had to buy them. At Holz- 
minden we were charged 7 marks for a knife and fork, and 2 marks 
for a very common spoon. If vou wanted a clothes-brush, vou were 
permitted to buy one for 12 marks. At Schwarmstedt we were not 
supplied with glasses to drink out of. When we arrived, there were 
a few for sale at 60 pfennigs. These were soon sold out. More were 
ordered, and when they came we were obliged to pav 1-20 marks for 
them. 
Perhaps the master-stroke at Schwarmstedt was the sale of drinking 
water. The only water supply was from a pump. I have already 
mentioned that the water-level was barely two feet below the surface. 
The water had a very unpleasant taste and smell. We were informed 
that it was perfectly harmless; but that, if we preferred filtered water, 
we could buy it for 10 pfennigs a glass. Our friend Niemeyer actually 
improved upon this at Holzminden. We were told that, if we liked 
to make our own tea instead of drinking the ‘‘ so-called ” German 
coffee, we could have hot water at meal-times and between three and 
four p.m. From October, 1917, every officer had to pay 3 marks per 
month for hot water, whether he used it or not. In other words, we 
were plundered to the extent of 1,800 marks a month. 

The mean trickery which before the war used to prompt the 
Germans to forge English trade-marks was manifest very often—even 
at Crefeld. It was quite a favourite dodge to sell things, and then 
either confiscate them or render them useless. 

In 1914 the rooms at Crefeld were lighted with a few small oil- 
lamps. The canteen was filled with lamps, and officers were told that 
if they cared to buy them oil would be available. Many prisoners 
purchased these lamps. At first we were allowed to buy oil. A few 
weeks later electric light was installed. We were then no longer 
allowed to buy oil, though the electric light was quite inadequate. 
Forthwith the canteen displaved incandescent lamps which used methy- 
lated spirits. They certainly gave an excellent light, and many fellows 
were foolish enough to buy them. Needless to say, when the stock 
was sold out, the methylated spirit very soon came to an end. 

I was never at Bishofswerde, but I will break my rule and mention 
what happened there, because it illustrates this point. The officers 
were informed that they might start a “‘sabre club,”’ similar to the 


sé 


gas- 


one we had at Crefeld. Accordingly they wrote to a German firm and 
ordered sabres, helmets, jackets, etc. These things arrived and were 
duly paid for. The officers were then informed that they could not 
have the gear. Of course there was no redress. Somewhat earlier 
certain officers there were most successfully plundered, but this was 
rather their own fault. The canteen offered for sale cameras and 
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photographic requisites. Some people were foolish enough to buy 
them. The canteen people then said that they would only be able to: 
sell these things for a short time, and they strongly advised the photo- 
graphic enthusiasts to buy immediately all the films, etc., which they 
would require for some months. A few days afterwards all photo- 
graphic gear was taken away. Somewhat in the same way, when we 
left Germany for Holland, we were not allowed to take with us the 
tvpewriters which we had been permitted and encouraged to buy at 
Crefeld. 
FUEL. 

At Crefeld, during the first two winters of our captivity, we were 
supplied with coal for our rooms, and the ration was sufficient if used 
with care. At Freiburg, this last winter, the fuel supply was rather 
short, but one could have a small fire for about six hours in the day.. 

Holzminden is a very cold place. We had bitter weather as. 
early as October. The authorities there provided no fuel for 
the living rooms at all. In October a small ration was issued to field’ 
officers, but to no one else. Early in November we were told that 
the authorities had graciously decided to allow us to purchase wood. 
Since that date every officer has had to pay 25 marks a month, and’ 
the wood supplied has just sufficed, with great care, to previde a fire 
in the living rooms for three hours a day. There is no doubt that we 
felt the cold much more than we should have done under ordinary 
conditions of life. 

WASHING. 


At Schwarmstedt there was no laundry to which we could send 


our things. Officers washed their own clothes at a pump in the 
prison enclosure. We built a wooden shelter over the pump, for it 
was here that we washed ourselves, as well as our clothes, during the 
four months which we spent at this delightful resort. 


PosTAaL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Up to the end of 1915 letters generally reached us in about a: 
week, and they very seldom took more than a fortnight on the way. 
From December, 1914, our letters were detained for ten days before: 
being despatched. This, however, was quite a reasonable precaution, 
which was apparently adopted by our own authorities in the spring 
of 1916. At Crefeld parcels generally reached us in about three weeks. 

“To give the devil his due,’’ it is wonderful how few letters were: 
lost in the post in Germany. During the years 1916 and 1917 my 
mother wrote 113 letters to me. I received every one of them. Taking 
all the letters which I wrote, or which were sent to me, I think that 
less than three per cent. failed to reach their destination. 

Having said so much, I think that | may fairly claim that we had 
serious grounds for complaint about the time letters took en route.. 
A few figures will make this clear. I will take the series to which 
I have already referred. The first hundred of these letters were des-- 
patched between January 1st, 1916, and October 15th, 1917. They 
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-averaged 276 days on the way. This does not sound so very bad, 
but further explanation is necessary. ‘The first ten letters of the series 
(January 1st—March roth, 1916) averaged only 8:2 days. On the 
other hand, during the six months from May to November, 1917, 
‘twenty-nine letters averaged 47:5 days. There can be no possible 
-excuse for this. The explanation was that we were in the Xth Army 
Corps. When representations were made on the subject, General 
‘von Hanisch merely waxed insulting, and began to talk of the ‘‘ Bara- 
long’’ case. He then remarked that he could not understand how 
we could dare to complain of trifles like this, when, if we got our 
-deserts, we ought all to be shot. 

During 1917 parcels nearly always took six or seven weeks to 
reach us; and, while we were in the Xth Army Corps, bread was 
-almost invariably stolen on the way. 


TRAVELLING. 


A railway journey in Germany nowadays is very different to what 
-it was in the autumn of 1914. One is no longer insulted and threatened 
by hostile crowds at every stopping-place. 

Officers who leave Germany for a neutral country are only allowed 
to take twenty-five kilos of ‘‘ heavy baggage’’ with them. Anything 
in excess of this must either be stored in Germany till the end of the 
war, or sent after them at their own expense. One would like to 
see the same regulations enforced in the case of Germans leaving 
‘England. 


REPRISALS. 


Some of the grievances which I have mentioned may seem very 
‘trifling, but petty annoyances can be very galling sometimes. It is 
unthinkable that British officers should ever descend to the level of 
some Germans, and take pleasure in insulting and harassing those 
whom the fortune of war has placed in their power. Unfortunately, 
however, it is absolutely necessary to take action sometimes in order 
to obtain redress; so I will close with a few°words about “‘ reprisals.’’ 

When I speak of reprisals, ] ‘refer solely to measures adopted 
for the purpose of improving. the’ let of one’s own prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. If we want to*know ‘‘ how not to do it,’’ we 
cannot find a better example than that supplied by Mr. Churchill in 
the spring of 1915. It is deeds that-are wanted, and not mere words. 
Mr. Churchill uttered threats about the dreadful things that he would 
do to the crews of submarines. Naturally enough, the Germans did 
‘not waste time in talking, but at once took unpleasant measures 
‘against a number of British officers. Their action was completely 
successful. 

Perhaps the neatest example of all occurred a few months later. 
The French sentenced a German field officer to ‘‘ ten vears’ imprison- 
ment’’ for some offence, or alleged offence. The Germans thereupon 
took ten French field officers, and gave them each one year with 
“hard labour’’—so as to be sure of working off the sentence. Of 
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course, the French authorities then climbed down, but meanwhile ten 
French officers had a very unpleasant time for some weeks. When 
the sentences were all remitted, the Germans were undoubtedly ‘‘ nine 
up.’’ This,avas a particularly good example of an effective reprisal. 
It succeeded completely in its object, and it really showed that the 
Germans possess a certain sense of humour. 

We were considerably amused last August when we read that 
among other things the agreement between the British and German 
Governments provided for the better treatment of prisoners and for 
the speeding-up of letters and parcels. It struck us as so quaint that 
anvone should still believe that the Germans would act up to an 
agreement of this sort. Then, again, it is obvious that the clause 
which insists on a month’s notice being given before any reprisal is 
undertaken acts all in favour of Germany. It takes at least three or 


four weeks before our Government can get to hear of cases of improper 


treatment. The result of this proviso is that the Germans can make 
our people extremely uncomfortable for seven weeks before any action 
can be taken. 

The German method is quite different. They do not mention 
the word “‘reprisals’’ at all. They merely move officers to some 
particularly unpleasant spot, and assure them that of course they are 
not sent there as a punishment. It is quite a simple matter to arrange 
for a breakdown of postal arrangements. The only chance of speeding- 
up the delivery of letters and parcels in Germany is for the service 
to become equally slow in England. 








THE RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN, 1916-17. 


By Mayor T. E. Compton. 





TO the Entente peoples of the West of Europe, and indeed to all her 


well-wishers, the result of the intervention of Rumania in the vast 
conflict between Right and Might was profoundly disappointing. 
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Her entry into the war was one of the great events of the year 1916, 
and following on the successes of the Somme, Verdun, Goritza, and 
in Galicia, seemed to even well-informed opinion to be the beginning 
of the final stage of the struggle leading to victory. 
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In all the capitals there was but one opinion, visibly expressed 
by rejoicing in London, Rome, Paris, and by corresponding depres- 
sion in Vienna, Budapest, and’ Berlin. - Maximilian Harden wrote in 
the Zukunft (since suppressed): ‘‘ It is no use pretending not to see 
the gravity of the situation for Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, and Turks. It is the fight for our existence that is being 
played, and the play may end in tragedy. If the enemy can have his 
way, Bulgaria will be crushed, Hungary dismembered, Greece gained 
over, Turkey isolated, and Germany hunted down like a dangerous 
wild beast.”’ 

It is even now somewhat of an enigma why the Rumanian offensive 
was so-feeble and the defence of the greater part of her territory and 
capital so futile, notwithstanding the undoubted gallantry of the 
Rumanian troops. What were the Russians about to allow their 
allies to be crushed in this fashion? They would seem to have been 
quite satisfied with the extension of their front to the Black Sea, by 
the line of the Sereth to the mouth of the Danube. 

In the following pages it will be described how the unfortunate 
Rumanians were twice betrayed: once by Imperial Russia, at the 
opening of the campaign, for which a reason is suggested, and again 
by Revolutionary Russia, when the Rumanian Army, reorganized 
and well-equipped and commanded; was in the full tide of victory, 
with every hope of recovering at least a large tract of the conquered 
territorv. For the details of the campaign I am indebted to a series 
of articles in Le Correspondant,. by M. Charles Stiénon, -entitled 
“Le Mystere Rowmain.”’ 

The Rumanians claim to be the descendants of the. Romans; that 
is to say, of the Latin emigrants and Roman citizens who colonized 
ancient Dacia, after the Emperor Trajan’s conquest of that country— 
now known as Wallachia and Moldavia (Rumania), Transylvania and 
Bessarabia—in the year 107 of our era. .The Dacians, of whom Horace 
(some 135 vears earlier) wrote: ‘‘ Te Dacus asper,’’! and who for 
two centuries had been a constant source of trouble and anxiety to 
Rome, were finally driven across the Danube by Marcus Crassus in 
two campaigns (29—28 B.c.), and the whole of their territory south 
of that river conquered and annexed to the Empire. This action 
was consequent on the attitude of the Dacians during the war with 
Antony, when a Dacian invasion.of Italy was a continual dread, and 
only internal dissensions appear to have prevented it. After Marcus 
Crassus’ victory over the Dacians, under their King Cotiso, the Danube 
became the Roman frontier and a Roman river practically along its 
whole course.? 


““Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt Edicta rumpent 
Jabia 6 s0"5 


But this did not stop the Dacians from making frequent incur- 
sions into Roman territory on the right bank, which is now Bulgaria, 
and at last Trajan, who in military skill and in imagination was the 


1 Odes I., xxxv. 2 Celebrated by Horace in Odes III., viii. 3 Odes IV., xv. 
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most worthy successor of Julius and Augustus that had as yet occupied 
the throne of the Czesars, determined to make an end, once and for 
all, of Dacian aggression. He conquered and occupied the country, 
and proceeded to deal with it much as Cromwell did, after him, with 
the North of Ireland. From Italy, Greece, Illyria, Spain, and 
probably Gaul, and from other parts of the Empire, colonists were 
brought to occupy and exploit this new fertile territory. As for the 
Dacians, most of them who were not slaughtered or carried away into 
slavery, retreated northwards, and if nothing had happened to interfere 
with the peaceful development of this prosperous colony until the 
inrush of the Magvars in the year goo, there would be no doubt 
whatever that the modern Rumanian was a descendant of the Roman. 


But this Roman colony only lasted 167 years. In the reign of 
the Emperor Aurelian, owing to attacks from the north in the vear 
274, it was decided to make the Danube again the frontier. The 
Roman troops and civil functionaries crossed to the right bank, and 
the country was left without any official administration or protection. 
Magvar and German historians argue from this event that there was 
no Rumanian population in the lands that were once ancient Dacia, 
when in 895 or 900 the Hungarians made their appearance from the 
steppes of Asia. They cite in their favour the Latin historians, 
Eutropius and Flavius Vopiscus, that Dacia-Trajana was completely 
abandoned by all the Daco-Roman population, and was desert at the 
time of the Magvar invasion in 895. The Magyar argument is that 
the large Rumanian population now to be found in these lands is due 
to an emigration from the right bank of the Danube in the Middle 
Ages. This assertion, if it were true, would not make the Rumanians 
less the descendants of Roman citizens, but it would seriously affect 
their claim to be the original owners of Transylvania and Bukovina, 
where onerous language laws prevent the Rumanian majority from 
exercising anything like its full share in local administration, Magvar 
being the official language in Rumanian-speaking provinces. 

The authors of two books on Rumania, recently published in 
Paris, are full of this grievance and its incidence, and M. Comnéne,! 
in his discussion on the Rumanian origin, is conclusive in his refuta- 
tion of the Magvar-German argument. There is no trace of any 
evidence for an emigration from south of the Danube in the Middle 
Ages, whereas for a large residue of the poorer people having remained 
in Dacia-Trajana after it was abandoned by the official and (possibly) 
richer classes in A.D. 274, he quotes, among many other authorities, 
the monk, Nestor, of the 11th century, and the anonymous chronicler 
of King Bella IV., of Hungary, who, in his history of the establish- 
ment of the Magvars in Transylvania, relates, with many details, the 
struggles of the Hungarians with the Rumanian dukes of that country. 
Moreover, rivers, mountains, and towns in the lands that were once 
Dacia-Trajana have preserved their Roman names. How is it possible 
to explain this marvellous coincidence, if, according to the Magyar 
theory, ancient Dacia remained completely deserted by the Daco- 
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1‘ Notes sur la Guerre Roumaine.’ 
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Roman population for 600 years before the Magvars appeared on the 
scene ? 

We may therefore fairly accept the Rumanian claim that their 
people are the original owners of the soil of ancient Dacia-Trajana, 
a considerable part of which is still under the domination of the 
Magyar. 

Ethnology accounts, in great measure, both for the intervention 
of Rumania on the side of the Entente and for her invasion of Tran- 
sylvania in this war. But her French sympathies had also an influence. 
Irom the 18th century, when Greeks from Constantinople became, in 
i711, Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, French literature was the 
basis of the intellectual progress of these States, and French customs 
and civilization were much sought after by the educated classes.! 
Napoleon IIT. interested himself in their welfare, and it was under 
French auspices that, after the Crimean War, the two States became 
united under the name of Rumania. The action of Russia, after the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877, in which Rumania whole-heartedly 
supported her powerful northern neighbour, tended greatly to alienate 
her sympathies and throw her into the arms of the Triple Alliance, 
or rather, as it was then, the Dual Alliance, for Italy joined subse- 
quently. The partion of Bessarabia forming part of Rumania by the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) was claimed by Russia, who offered to Rumania 
the whole of the Dobrudja in exchange for it. But Bessarabia was 
peopled by the Rumanian race, and Rumania refused all bargaining 
in the matter, which had therefore to go before the Congress of Berlin. 
Unfortunately for Rumania, the Congress not only decided in favour 
of Russia, but awarded in exchange for Bessarabia only a part of the 
Dobrudja, instead of the whole of it, which Rumania could have had 
from Russia, had she consented voluntarily to the Russian claim. 

This bitter disappointment, and the pressure which Austria could’ 
exercise over the navigation of the Danube, decided Rumania to join 
the Dual Alliance, and the treaty was signed at Gastein in 1883. But 
the forced Bessarabian cession accounts for a great deal more than 
the alliance. The Sereth was fortified against Russia (under German 
direction), and the state of feeling between the two countries remained 
anything but cordial up to the actual intervention of Rumania by the 
side of her great northern neighbour in August, 1916. 

How Russia repaid littke Rumania’s petulance at having her 
kindred torn away from her in 1878, will be apparent in the account 
of the 1916 operations, which is about to follow. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


On the outbreak of war, the late King Charles assembled a Council’ 
of State, at which he gave it as his personal opinion that the terms 
of the treaty obliged his Government to support the Central Powers. 
But he could find only one Rumanian statesman (Carp) to agree with 
him. The sympathies of Rumania were so strongly in favour of 


1“ La Roumanie et la Guerre,”’ by S. Serbesco. (Armand Colin.) 
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France and Great Britain that, despite political and diplomatic rumours 
to the contrary, Rumanian intervention on the side of the Entente was, 
from the first, only a question of time, preparation, and military 
expediency. Obviously a small State, such as Rumania, almost 
surrounded by Austria and Bulgaria, could not be expected to risk 
a war with these States, supported as they would be in all probability 
by Germany and Turkey, except in close co-operation with Entente 
forces, and in full agreement with the Allied Governments and their 
military advisers. But the entry of Bulgaria into the war on the 
side of the Central Powers had cut off Rumania from Entente support 
from the west, and the General Staff of the Czar’s armies had given 
their opinion that Rumania would best serve Entente interests by 
remaining neutral. Nevertheless, for two years, from August, 1914, 
to August, 1916, the Rumanian military authorities worked hard at 
the problem of making the Army equal to the task that might be in 
store for it. General Illiesco, the Chief of the Staff, informed repre- 
sentatives of the Press, in April, 1917: ‘* Already in the month of 
August, 1914, we had begun to prepare and reorganize our Army. 
Jt was a long and arduous task. From 180,000 men we had to raise 
it to 820,000 men, of which 560,000 were combatants. The number of 
officers had to be tripled. We had neither munitions nor machine- 
guns.”’ 
In July, 1916, although not by any means ready, the numbers 
had been increased, and the munitions and machine-guns had been 
obtained. But, as already observed, Bulgaria having joined the 
Central Powers, Rumania, in a military sense, was entirely under 
the orders of Russia, and it was only with her help and under her 
general direction that Rumanian intervention could be of any use. 

Rumania, therefore, went on with her preparations, until such 
time as conditions became favourable to her co-operation with Russia. 
Brussilof’s brilliantly successful offensive in the months of June and 
July, 1916, which gave to Russia Czernowitz and the whole of Buko- 
vina, seemed to the Western Entente Powers to offer the desired 
opportunity, and public opinion in France, England, and Italy impa- 
tiently awaited the news that Rumania had joined the Allies. 

But Russia was not the least anxious to see her little southern 
neighbour grow into a big State. The Russian Court had come to 
look upon Rumania as a possible obstacle to time-honoured Muscovite 
ambition with regard to Constantinople, and if she became strong, 
with the populations of Transylvania and Bukovina added to her own, 
she might be too independent, and would certainly require the cession 
of Bessarabia for any help she might give in the furtherance of Russian 
Balkan policy. This was the jealous, unfriendly spirit characterizing 
Russian relations with Rumania throughout, both before and during 
the campaign; and the desire that this little State should remain 
neutral, and the subsequent lack of effective support, were, without 
doubt, due to political rather than to military reasons. Probably owing 
to pressure from her allies, Russia decided during Brussilof’s cam- 
paign to bring Rumania at once into the struggle. General Illiesco,! 


i“ Notes sur la Guerre Roumaine,’’ pp. 168-171, 
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in his before-mentioned statement to the Press, declares that a sort 
of mise en demeure reached the Government in June or July, together 
with a fully elaborated plan of campaign, in which the invasion of 
Transylvania appeared as the principal operation, the probable danger 
in the Dobrudja, from Bulgaria being almost entirely ignored. ‘‘ To 
our objection,’ said General Llliesco, ‘‘ M. Boris Stiirmer, the then 
Prime Minister, replied that Bulgaria would never fight against Russia. 
We asked then for 200,000 Russian troops for the Dobrudja front, 
to which request the answer was that 20,000 men would amply suffice 
for a demonstration purely political. Twice our Staff asked the 
Russian Government to begin by an operation against Bulgaria. . . . 
The capture of Rustchuk would have been security for our capital. 
The French General Staff entirely shared our opinion, but from Russia 
came an absolute veto.’’ The plan of campaign, in its essentials, 
was therefore the work of the Russian, not the Rumanian Staff. The 
Rumanian Government might, of course, have refused altogether to 
enter the war unless the requirements considered absolutely necessary 
by its military advisers (including the French) could be complied with; 
and why it did not do so is not at present quite clear. Possibly it 
was an error of judgment. However that may be, to the great joy 
of her Western Allies, and amidst great enthusiasm at Bucharest 
owing to Brussilof’s victories, the victories on the Western Front 
(on the Somme and at Verdun), and the Italian occupation of Goritza, 
Rumania declared war on Austria on August 27th, 1916. 


THE INVASION OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


The actual plan for the invasion of Transylvania may be sum- 
marized as under. The First Army, on the River Jiul, in the region 
of Orsova, to be the pivot of the operation. The Second Army, 
issuing from the central passes of the Transylvanian Alps, to invade 
the plateau beyond with the object of reducing the Rumanian front 
towards Hungary by one-half by holding a line roughly from Dorna 
Vatra (the Russian left), on the frontier of Bukovina, to the Vulcan 
Pass (held by the First Army); that is to say, on the chord of the 
arc formed by the frontier along the watershed of the Transylvanian 
Alps (which is 500 miles long). The Fourth Army, in touch with 
the Russians, to advance through the northern passes and occupy 
the northern part of the new front, along the course of the River 
Maros, connecting its left with the right of the Second Army. 

The Rumanian Third Army was in the Dobrudja, having detailed 
a curtain of troops to watch the Danube from Orsova eastwards. 

The exact strength of each army is unknown ; but when mobilized the 
Rumanians had at least fifteen divisions, five detached cavalry brigades, 
and a cavalry corps of two divisions, twenty regiments of artillery 
—mountain and field—and five regiments of howitzers (4:2 inches). 

‘* Alas!” said General IIliesco, ‘‘ the Russian troops from Dorna 
Vatra never advanced a single metre.’ 

The Rumanian Armies were on a war footing at the outbreak of 
hostilities, and appear to have been partially mobilized beforehand, 
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for early in September the invasion of Transylvania was. in full swing, 
the passes having been seized in August. The Fourth Army (General 
Presan) passed over the frontier by the passes Tolgves, Bekaz, Gylmes, 
and Oitoz, based on Focsani. 

The Second Atmy (General Avereseu) advaneed by the centre 
passes on Brasso and Segesvar, based on Bucharest. The First Army 
(Genera! Culcer) passed bv the Rother Thurm and Vulcan passes on 
Hermannstadt and Hatzeg, based on Craiova. 

All went well for the first ten days. The Austrians, owing to 
the recent Russian and Italian offensives, had only seven divisions 
(under General Arz von Straussenberg) in Transylvania, which weak- 
ness, combined with the unreliability of some units,’ emabled the 
Rumanian Armies to make an easy conquest of the centre plateau. 
But the enemy held on tenaciously to the flanks; that is to sav, to 
the Keleman Hills in the north and the district of Hatzeg opposite to 
and west of the Vulcan Pass. With these positions solidly entrenched 
they fell back in the centre, awaiting reinforcements. 

The First Rumanian Army was divided into three columns. 
Number one on the Cerna, which was forced at Orsova; number two 
on the Jiul, operating north of the Vulcan Pass on Hatzeg; number 
three, consisting of the Ist Army Corps, under General Manolescu, 
on the Oltu. 

Column number three passed over the Rother Thurm Pass on 
August 30th, aiming at Hermannstadt. The mountainous country 
necessitated the advance being carried out by brigades in several 
separate columns, badly connected, as there was no aviation service 
in the Rumanian Army. Sibiu was evacuated by the enemy on 
September roth; but the Austrians prevented the Rumanians from 
occupying it by holding a strong position in rear. Combined opera- 
tions with the Second Army were necessary in order to effect a further 
advance. 

The Second Army occupying Fogaras, the Ist Corps was able soon 
after to push on to Hermannstadt, but here again the Austrians held 
a strong position in rear, which prevented the town from being 
occupied. 

The Austrian artillery was necessarily much superior and heavier 
than what General Manolescu could bring into action, for the latter 
had had to cross the mountains, whereas the enemy, with a first-rate 
railway system, had been waiting for him in the plain. 

[In the meantime, towards the end of September, the left centre 
of the Fourth Army and the right of the Second Army had advanced 
to a line on the central plateau marked by the following places, from 
north to south: Magvaros, Sekekely—WKerecztu—Hendorf—Gross- 
Schenk—Fogaras. These places will be fourid on the accompanving 
sketch map, joined by a thick black line, as marking the limit of the 
Rumanian advance westwards in Transylvania. The reason why the 
Rumanian Armies were unable to attain the line of the Maros—Hatzeg 


1At the Tolgyes Pass the Fourth Army found a regiment of Tcheques, which 
allowed the Rumanians to go through unopposed. 
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will now be shortly explained; but even had they been able to reach 
this line and to strongly entrench it, the most that could be hoped 
for from their unassisted efforts was a more or less prolonged war of 
trenches. Everything depended in this theatre on a Russian offensive 
from Bukovina. Rumania could only be useful as an adjunct, or 
complement to the Russian front in Bukovina and Galicia, and her 
intervention should have been so timed as to assist the Russian opera- 
tions on Austrian territory. Left to herself, defeat was a foregone 
conclusion, whenever the Central Powers were ready to undertake a 
campaign against her; and by the creation of a number of new divisions 
(by reducing the number of infantry regiments from four to three in 
a certain number of existing divisions, as well as in the newly-formed 
units) Hindenburg was ready almost at once, while on the right flank 
of the Rumanian western front the Russians remained inactive. 
Brussilof’s five armies had pushed on victoriously during June, July, 
and August, but the moment Rumania joined the Entente, by an 
extraordinary coincidence, blunder, or misunderstanding, the Russian 
offensive ceased altogether. Possibly the appearance of some of 
Hindenburg’s new German divisions in Galicia and Bukovina had 
something to do with Brussilof’s offensive dying out, for after their 
first success in East Prussia, which ended disastrously at ‘Tannenberg, 
the Russians were never able to gain any ground against the Germans. 
But it is generally thought that the abandonment of Rumania to her 
fate was deliberate on the part of the Russian Government, for reasons 
that will be referred to again. later. 

Served by several lines of railway, from Buda Pest and Germany, 
von Falkenhayn's Ninth Army, of twelve divisions, began to assemble 
on the lower Maros about the middle of September, and by the 22nd 
was preparing to take the offensive in the direction of the southern 
passes, while the Austrians, under von Straussenberg, concentrated 
towards the northern portion of the Transylvanian plateau against the 
Rumanian Fourth Army. Thus the Austrian advance had in view 
the eventual invasion of Moldavia: that of the Germans the more 
immediate attack on Wallachia, which, if successful, would place the 
invader on a shorter line to Bucharest than the mass of the Rumanian 
forces in Transylvania. 

At the Vulcan Pass the Germans from Hatzeg, under General 
von Staabs, after occupying it were counter-attacked by General Culcer 
(First Army) and driven some distance to the north, where they 
remained ‘till the beginning of October. It was towards the Rother 
Thurm (Red Tower) Pass that General von Falkenhayn directed his 
principal effort. The right column, number three, of the Rumanian 
First Army, under General Manolescu, had one division towards 
Fogaras and the other before Hermannstadt, as already stated. Only 
one railway line fed these troops (see sketch map), whereas Falkenhayn 
had three lines of supply, and, observing the isolated position of these 
divisions, one opposite Hermannstadt and the other twenty miles to 
the east, towards Fogaras, but too far from that place to obtain any 
effective support from the garrison, the commander of the German 
Ninth Army planned to cut them both from the Rother Thurm Pass 
and their only line of supply. 
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A glance at the accompanying sketch map will be sufficient to 
enable the reader to appreciate the dangerous positions of General 
Manolescu’s divisions, one between Talmech and Fogaras, and the 
other before Hermannstadt, both drawing their supplies from the Oltu 
Valley railway, if attacked’ by superior forces. The importance of 
Talmech, the junction of the lines from Fogaras and Hermannstadt, 
will also be manifest, as well as the vital necessity (to the Rumanians) 
of keeping open the Rother Thurm Pass. 

Falkenhayn’s plan was to occupy Manolescu with a frontal attack 
from Hermannstadt, push a force between his right division and 
Talmech, and at the same time occupy the Rother Thurm Pass. His 
principal difficulty was the mountainous nature of the country, render- 
ing the essential rapid movement far from easy; but to meet this 
difficulty he had a corps d’élite, specially withdrawn from the Italian 
front—the Alpine Division—composed of Bavarians and Prussians, 
and commanded by the Bavarian General, Kraft von Delmoningen. 
Its strength was nine battalions, six field, six mountain batteries, and 
one heavy. The men’s personal equipment included an iron-shod 
alpenstock. 

This division, starting on September 22nd, and marching for five 
days over hills 6,000 feet to 7,000 feet high, reached the Rother Thurm 
on the 26th, having had only one skirmish by way of opposition 
during the march. The left German column, also very mobile, reached 
its appointed position on the same day, the 26th, and Manolescu was 
cut from his communications. The operation was a cleverly planned 
and executed example of mountain warfare on a big scale. Manolescu’s 
Situation was desperate; but he escaped complete destruction by 
abandoning any attempt to recover his communications by the Rother 
Thurm and marching south-eastwards over the Fogaras mountains, 
re-entering Rumanian territory with the loss of only 3,000 unwounded 
prisoners and thirteen guns, thus turning the pass. Falkenhayn had 
judged such a manceuvre impossible with no good roads, and, having 
moved a force on Fogaras, had counted on the destruction or capture 
of the whole of the Rumanian Ist Army Corps. 

Leaving the Alpine Division on the Rother Thurm Pass, and 
General von Staabs’ force masking the Vulcan, Falkenhayn now 
(September 30th) directed the mass of his army against the troops of 
the Rumanian Second and left wing of the Fourth Armies on the 
Transylvanian plateau. 


THE OPERATIONS IN THE DOBRUDJA. 


It is now time to turn our attention to the Dobrudja operations, 
in which theatre, from the first, our Allies depended for success either 
on the practical non-intervention of Bulgaria, or on the energetic co- 
operation of the Russian Armies. The Rumanian forces were altogether 
inadequate for the task of defending the Dobrudja. They were none 
too strong in numbers on the Transylvanian side, while for the whole 
course of the Danube and the Dobrudja only three divisions were 
available, under General Aslau, designated the Third Army. 
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General Aslau had posted the 19th Division from near the Black 
Sea to’ Dobritch, on the frontier; the 17th Division at Turtukai, on 
the Danube, thirty miles from Dobritch; and the: 9th Division in 
reserve at Silistria. Communications between) divisions was very 
difficult, for want of railways; and there was ‘no sign of Russian help. 

The Bulgarian General, Tosheff, opposite him, besides. superior 
forces—nearly two to one—had the Rustchuk—Varna railway immedi- 
ately in rear of his front, by which he could concentrate rapidly at 
any desired point between the sea and the Danube. Moreover, he 
had the certainty of being heavily reinforced. Tosheff concentrated 
first on his right and seized, Dobritch on September 4th, soon after 
which he was reinforced by a division of Turks, while the Germans, 
under Mackensen, advanced against Turtukai, aided by the 4th Bul- 
garian Division. This place was defended by thirteen forts, but like 
all the Rumanian fortresses, Turtukai was quite out of date against 
modern artillery, and. the place was carried by assault on the 6th. 
Aslau’s gth Division was prevented from intervening (from Silistria) 
by a covering force of Bulgarians. The capture of this Rumanian 
bridgehead secured the safety of the Rustchuk—Varna railway. 

Von Mackensen next marched on Silistria, which was occupied 
on the goth without an action. His further advance had this of 
advantage to our Allies—that it shortened their front by one-half (see 
Map); but on account of the non-arrival of the Russians, nothing could 
be done by way of counter-offensive, and the fate of Rumania was 
already sealed Only part of the 61st Russian Division, and a Jugo- 
Slav division, formed of Tcheques, Poles, Croates, etc. (who had given 
themselves up as prisoners to Brussilof), had as yet joined Aslau. 
This unfortunate General, who, whatever mistakes he may have made, 
was set an impossible task, was relieved from his command on Sep- 
tember 1oth, and replaced by General Averescu (Second Army), who 
with several divisions, withdrawn from the First, Second, and. Fourth 
Armies, was brought over from Transylvania to defend the Dobrudja. 

This decision may have been necessary to save Bucharest, or at 
least to reassure public opinion in the capital; but it completely com- 
promised the Transylvanian operations, and whatever chance there 
might have been of making head against Falkenhayn and Straussen- 
berg in that theatre was now at an end. For this the Imperial Russian 
Government was entirely to blame, just as much as is the Revolu- 
tionary Government of Russia for the subsequent and final disaster 
which robbed Rumania of her hopes of victory. 

Russia, who set the world ablaze for her Serbian brothers, 
has systematically failed her Allies throughout the war, and has finally 
torn up her treaties and repudiated her debts. Yet, now, in some 
quarters, it is still thought good policy to trust Russia. That 
M. Trotsky would be very glad to have a disciplined army at his 





1The Bulgarians displayed white flags on the Danube from August 27th to 
31st, but declared war on September 1st. 

2The bridge of boats at Reni (near Galatz), necessary for the passage of 
Russian reinforcements in any number over the Danube, was only finished on 
September roth. : 
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disposal is quite natural and easy to understand; but how anyone can 
suppose that an adventurer of this type, who was responsible for 
the repudiation and publication of treaties, and who has done his best 
to harm (by calling upon the proletariat to follow Russia’s despicable 
example) the Allied countries who had formerly given him hospitality 
—that such a man could be trusted to use the army, if he got it, in 
the interests of the Allies, is very astonishing. Trotsky has already 
received German money. He is ready to take it, and anything else 
that may be of use to him, from whomsoever will give it, but he has 
shown no sign up to the present of greater fondness for the demo- 
cratic Governments of America, France, and Great Britain than for 
the autocratic, or semi-autocratic Government of Germany. In fact, 
if anything, has he not shown preference for Germany ? 

Yet anything is better, it must be admitted, than that Germany 
should enslave the whole of Russia. President Wilson’s policy 1s 
right. Assistance should be given to all who, even at the eleventh 
hour, would resist the Kaiser. 

At last, on September 16th, a small Russian Army, under General 
Zalouchkovski (who assumed supreme command), reinforced General 
Averescu on a line a few miles south of the Cernovada—Constanza 
railway. The Russian troops—three cavalry divisions, the 61st 
Division and the XLVIIth Army Corps—held the right of this line, 
the Jugo-Slav division being in the centre and the Rumanians 
(five divisions) on the left. This gave nine infantry divisions on a 
front of thirty-seven miles, but some parts were marshy and practically 
unapproachable. 

Mackensen’s force was about equal in numbers, comprising two 
Turkish and three and a half Bulgarian divisions (each Bulgarian 
division having a strength of 30,000 men: practically an army corps), 
and a certain number of German infantry regiments with Austrian 
heavy guns. 

He attacked on the 19th and was repulsed, upon which he retired 
about fifteen miles to the south, where, holding Silistria and Turtukai, 
he awaited the arrival of more heavy artillery before making another 
attack. There was no pursuit, and the Russian General is described 
as being markedly incompetent. 

When Mackensen attacked again, on October 20th, the Jugo- 
Slavs and Rumanians, respectively in the centre and on the left of 
the line from Rasova (on the Danube) to Tuzla (on the Black Sea), 
held firm and repulsed no less than five assaults; but the Russians 
on the right gave way and appear to have been seized with panic, 
uncovering the Jugo-Slav right and forcing that division and the 
Rumanian Army to retire also. Thus the battle was lost by the 
Russians, and Cernavoda occupied by Mackensen on the 25th. The 
Rumanians destroyed Constanza before evacuating that port. 

General Sakharof now replaced Zalouchkovski, and was reinforced. 
He had gained a great reputation against the Austrians, but against 
Germans did nothing to add to it, and appeared to take things easy 
in the Dobrudja. On November 7th he drove the weak line of 
observation troops, left against him by Mackensen, to within twelve 
miles north of the Cernavoda—Constanza railway; but when the 
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Rumamians attacked towards Cernavoda, on the 9th, Sakharof did not 
support. them, and. was. apparently satistied with the litthe advance 
already accomplished. A flotilla.of Rumanian and Russian gunboats 
on the Danube co-operated with him, 

On. October 3rd the. Rumanians in W, allachia carried out a more 
or less successful raid across the Danube, between. Turtukai and 
Rustehuk, taking a thousand. prisoners and some guns. ,_ Probably 
the strategical idea was to alarm, Mackensen for his. communications 
and make him detach a force to guard them. 


THE ‘GERMAN INVASION: OF WALLACHIA, 

While these events were taking place in the Dobrudja, General 
von Falkenhayn, having secured the right flank of his advance’ by 
the occupation of the Rother Thurm Pass and the masking of the 
Vulcan, marched on Fogaras and thé Torzburg Pass, thus turning 
the left: flank of the Rumanian line on the plateau. 

Thanks to the self-sacrificing valour of its rearguards, the Second 
Army had succeeded in recrossing the frontier by October toth with 
the loss of only 1,200 prisoners and twenty-five guns. But owing 
to the frontier being on the watershed of the Transvlvanian Alps, 
it could only be crossed at the passes, necessitating the complete 
separation of the Second and Fourth Armies, their lines of retreat 
being divergent. 

While the Second Army regained Rumanian territory by the 
Torzburg and Predeal Passes in a southerly direction, the Fourth 
Army recrossed the frontier by the Tolgyes, Bekaz, Gylmes, and 
Oitoz Passes, more or less due east.. The latter army, in fact, retreated 
on Moldavia, while the Second and First Armies retired into and 
had the duty of defending Wallachia. 

Leaving von Straussenberg to follow the Fourth Army and protect 
the communications against any possible offensive return from Mol- 
davia, von Falkenhayn made Wallachia the principal theatre of 
operations, in accordance, no doubt, with Hindenburg’s orders, the 
plan being a concentric advance on Bucharest by F alkenhayn and 
Mackensen, acting in conjunction on exterior lines, for which strategical 
manceuvre the campaign of 1866 provided a successful precedent. 
The alternative manceuvre of an advance in force into Moldavia, with 
the object of cutting the Rumanians from Russia, would have given 
the Russians from Bukovina a chance of operating on’ the communica- 
tions, besides rendering co-operation with Mackensen much more 
difficult. The plan se lected was undoubtedly the safest. 

Before beginning the advance on Bucharest, however, it was 
necessary to occupy definitely the Vulcan Pass, and it was to this 
operation that Falkenhayn next directed his attention. By this route, 
moreover, marching on Craiova by the valley of the Jiul, his troops 
could best come into touch with the army of von Mackensen. A. force 
consisting of Count von Schmettow’s cavalry corps, the gist Prussian 
and two Bavarian divisions, with one Austrian brigade, the whole 
under the command of General von Kuhne, began its advance on 
this line on November roth. 
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Targu-Jiul, the first objeetive, was ‘occupied -on the 15th after a 
gallant defence in which even the old’ men and boys took part. Four 
bor scouts received subsequently the cmap - Faith and Courage 
for their conduct in this fight. 

But the reason why the German advance to Fargu-Jiul had been 
delaved till November toth was that the 11th Bavarian Division, with 
two cavalry brigades (one Austrian) and‘ the 22nd Prussian Infantry 
Regiment, under General von Kneussel, had been completely defeated 
by General Dragalina (who had replaced General Culcer in command 
of the First Rumanian Army) at the end of October, with a loss of 
several hundred prisoners, twelve machine-guns, and seventeen tield 
guns. Unfortunately, the gallant Dragalina, wounded in the arm by 
two bullets, succumbed under the necessary amputation. General 
Petala succeeded him. . 

For the second time the Germans had been forced (on November 
Ist) to recross the frontier at the Vulcan Pass. 

It was then that von Falkenhayn took measures to mass a force 
at the Vulcan that should be irresistible. His army was divided into 
three columns: von Kuhne’s on the right, which we have already 
followed as far as Targu-Jiul, which was occupied on November 15th. 

Kraft von Delmesingen commanded the centre column, marching 
by the Rother Thurm Pass on Pitesci, and General von Morgan the 
left column, moving by the Torzburg and Predeal Passes on Pitesci 
and Ploesci, where General Averescu, recalled from the Dobrudja, 
put up a fine defence from the rth to the 17th. 

Keller’s Cossacks, and a Russian Army from Volhynia, had at 
last arrived in Moldavia, and had taken over that sector, allowing 
of the withdrawal of the divisions of the Fourth Army to Wallachia. 
But not before a big success had been won at the Gylmes Pass, where 
General Presan worsted Straussenberg, taking a thousand prisoners 
(Austrians) and twelve guns. 

The French Militarv Mission, at the head of which was General 
Berthelot, and French and English aviators arrived at Bucharest before 
the end of October. 

But bevond relieving the Rumanian Fourth Army in Moldavia 
and giving inefficient and hopelessly inadequate help in the Dobrudja, 
the Russians did nothing to save Bucharest, and contented themselves 
with fortifving the line of the Sereth, which it is more than probable 
their Government intended, all along, should be the Russo-Rumanian 
principal line of resistance. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE. 


Von Mackensen, having beaten the Russo-Rumanian forces in 
the Dobrudja and seized the giant bridge over the Danube at Cerna- 
voda, was ready to co-operate with Falkenhayn when the latter had 
concentrated south of the mountains, on the right bank of the Oltu, 
on November 22nd. He had no intention of crossing to the left 
bank at Cernavoda, even if the operation were feasible there, as his 
object was to effect a junction with Falkenhavn’s army as soon as 
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possible after his troops had reached the north bank of the Danube. 
Leaving a retarding force entrenched .on the further side of the 
Cernavoda—Constanza railway, he placed all his remaining available 
troops under General von Kosch and exercised them in view of the 
imminent operation. It was decided to cross at three places: the left 
bank of the Oltu, Simnitza, and Giurgevo, near the termini of railway 
lines from Bucharest; the main force was to cross at Simnitza. A 
bridge equipment of the latest design, capable of bearing the heaviest 
guns, had been sent into Bulgaria in the previous July. This was 
now employed. 

To establish a firm footing on the further bank of a river a mile 
broad would have been a difficult matter had there been any active 
defence furnished with adequate artillery. But as it was, all available 
Rumanian troops, including detachments from the Dobrudja, had 
been sent to oppose Falkenhayn, and only one division, composed 
chiefly of militia and cavalry, watched the 150 miles of the Danube 
from the Oltu to Cernavoda. The Rumanians had no anti-aircraft 
guns. Supported by heavy artillery fire, the crossing began on the 
night of November 22nd-23rd. Advanced guards were pushed across 
in boats and the bridge thrown at Simnitza in eighteen hours. Austrian 
monitors assisted. ‘The Rumanians at this point had only a few field- 
guns to reply to the bombardment, and made practically no resistance. 

The line of the Oltu was thus turned, where the Rumanian Armies 
had put up a strong defence against Falkenhayn, an attack by the 
gist Prussian Division having been repulsed with heavy loss. Von 
Kosch had with him three divisions, and the Bulgarians at Giurgevo. 
The left was a Turkish division. On the 30th Falkenhayn and von 
Kosch combined their march, converging on Bucharest. Von Morgan, 
from Brasso, descended the mountains. Von Delmesingen, in the 
centre, with whom was the Alpine. division, occupied Pitesci. Von 
Kuhne, from Craiova, marched towards the Arges, covered by von 
Schmettow’s cavalry corps, with his right more or less in the direction 
of Gratia. 

Von Kosch, with his centre and right, reached the Arges River 
on the 30th, and occupied Gradistia and Comana; but his left (the 
Turkish division), having farther to go and hampered by the lakes, 
was still a march or two behind, and had completely lost touch of 
Falkenhayn’s right (von Kuhne). 

The Rumanian Armies were covering Bucharest on the line of 
the Arges, the First and Second, under General Averescu, facing 
Falkenhavn (in touch on their extreme right with the Russian left in 
Moldavia), and the Third and Fourth, under General Presan (with 
whom was General Berthelot), facing von Kosch; and, observing the 
gap between Falkenhayn’s right and von Kosch’s left, General Presan 
determined to take advantage of it in a decisive manner. Two Russian 
army corps had arrived at Bucharest, and a real opportunity offered 
of driving Mackensen into, or over, the Danube and inflicting upon 
him a decisive defeat. The only difficulty appeared to be the want 
of unity between the Russian and Rumanian command. But the fates 
willed that a most unforseen accident shouid spoil the best of plans. 
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A general offensive by the Third and Fourth Armies was arranged 
for December ist. That night (November 3oth-December ist) two 
Rumanian officers left Bucharest in a motor-car with despatches. The 
driver lost his way in the dark. Next morning they were captured by 
a German cavalry patrol! 

On December ist, however, everything went well. The Turks 
were routed and cut to pieces. General Presan retook Gradistia and 
marched on Comana. Von Kosch was cut from Simnitza. Besides 
what happened to the Turks, and although the Russians, next to 
useless, refused to take orders from Rumanian Generals, 3,000 
prisoners were captured and thirty guns. 

On December 2nd von Kosch was obliged to order a general 
retreat. On the 3rd his situation was almost desperate, and had _ it 
not been for the accident referred to above, the whole course of the 
campaign might have been changed without the least help from the 
Russian army corps, which appear to have taken no part in the battle. 

But Falkenhayn had received the despatches intended for a 
Rumanian General, and was thus able to retrieve the situation by 
directing von Schmettow’s cavalry corps, supported by infantry, on 
the right flank and rear of General Presan’s troops as they were 
advancing towards the Danube. Von Schmettow fell first on the 
transport of the 2nd and 5th Rumanian Divisions, causing a panic 
among the drivers, which presently spread to the troops, forced to 
retire for want of supplies, when attacked in flank by a Prussian 
infantry brigade. The panic being communicated to the gth and 19th 
Divisions, many units disbanded, and December 3rd, which opened 
with such brilliant prospects, closed at nightfall in complete disaster, 
showing once again, as at Marengo, the extraordinary effect of an 
attack in flank, even on victorious troops, when accompanied by sur- 
prise. After the 2nd and 5th Rumanian Divisions had dispersed, the 
gth and 1:g9th Divisions surrendered. General Socescu, in command 
of the 2nd and 5th, was tried subsequently by court-martial and 
awarded imprisonment for life for having been in Bucharest when von 
Schmettow attacked. 

The two Russian army corps, it would seem, might have been 
of some use in covering the Rumanian flank on the 3rd. But the 
almost complete inaction of the Russian corps on Rumanian soil 
throughout the campaign seems to confirm the truth of the statement 
attributed to a prominent Russian General by M. Stiénon, as having 
been made before the Rumanians had suffered any check. He is said 
to have pointed out on the map the line of the Sereth, accompanying 
the action with these words: ‘‘ It is there that we shall make our 
resistance.’’ Amongst the secret documents published by Trotsky 
was a report by M. Polivanoff in which an opinion was expressed 
‘‘that disaster was the natural consequence of the total insufficiency 
of the Rumanian military preparation, and that the collapse of 
Rumanian ambitions can be utilized by us with the view of consolidat- 
ing the forced bonds that now unite Russia and Rumania. By the 
desire of the Allies, Russia had agreed to cede Bukovina (just taken 
‘by Brussilof) to Rumania, and a victorious campaign would give her 
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Transylvania. She would become a formidable State of 13,000,000 
inhabitants, nearly all of her own race. She would be certain to claim 
Bessarabia, and friendly relations with her would become difficult. 
On the other hand, her collapse would bind her to Russia and favour 
the latter’s designs on Constantinople.”’ 

This document is proof of Russia’s treason towards Rumania, 
but only in a very modified sense can it be taken as proof of her 
treason towards the Entente Powers. Doubtless there were traitors at 
Petrograd, and the Empress, being a German, may have favoured 
them. But with regard to the practical abandonment of Rumania, 
until she was obliged to fall back to the line of the Sereth, this extra- 
ordinary and fatal attitude was the outcome of a selfish policy which 
surely points to the intention, not of making a separate peace, but 
of continuing the war to final victory? For the policy in question 
was to bind a weak Rumania to Russia, so weak and so indebted 
to Russia that she would consent, not only to a revision of the agree- 
ment about Bukovina, but to leave the Bessarabia question alone, 
and generally become an obsequious ally of the Colossus of the North. 
Sir George Buchanan’s, and, indeed, all the latest reliable evidence, 
goes to show that the Czar was loval to the Entente, and his Prime 
Minister’s (Stiirmer’s) seeming lack of energy may have been due to 
his short-sighted Rumanian policy. With a German peace, with 
Germany allied to and dominating Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
what hope would there have been for Russian ambitions in the Balkans ? 

After the Rumanian defeat on the Arges, the capital was evacuated. 
Bucharest had become a fortress of the first class in 1866, from the 
plans and under the direction of the Belgian General, Brialmont, the 
designer of Antwerp, who also furnished the plans for the defence of 
the Sereth (against Russia). With the increasing range of siege 
ordnance a system of advanced works had since been completed, and 
in 1916 the perimeter of the place was not less than sixty miles, 
requiring an army to defend it. But the fate of Antwerp and the 
Polish fortresses had been an object lesson taken to heart, and, together 
with the actual situation, rendered the defence of Bucharest out of 
the question. Marshal von Mackensen entered the city on December 
12th. 

The successful invasion of Rumania on a double line had its 
precedent in 1866, when Marshal von Moltke, acting as Chief of the 
Staff to King William I. of Prussia, invaded Bohemia on exterior 
lines, the armies of the Crown Prince (afterwards the Emperor Frede- 
rick) and Prince Frederick Charles (father of the late Duchess of 
Connaught), after being widely separated, uniting on the battlefield of 
Koéniggratz. 

While the Rumanian Armies retreated out of Wallachia towards 
the Sereth, the armies of the Czar replaced them in the fighting line. 
But Rumanian troops (of the Second Army) defended the Prahova 
River against von Delmesingen and von Morgan, retarding them 
forty-eight hours. Ploesci fell to them on the 16th. Von Mackensen’s 
army marched on Buzeu and Braila. In the Dobrudja, Sakharof 
conformed to the general movement of retreat and crossed the Danube 
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into Bessarabia, after an action with the Third Bulgarian Army, where 
he could not be followed, owing to the broad arms of the river and 
numerous lakes, making its defence (with small numbers) impregnable. 

The flotilla of Russian and Rumanian monitors (the latter under 
a French naval officer) was of great service during the operation. The 
enemy claimed 6,000 prisoners and sixteen guns. 

West of the Danube the Russo-Rumanian forces, reinforced by 
a number of British armoured cars, which were invaluable, held a 
line from Braila to the mountains north of Buzeu. Mackensen and 
Falkenhayn, having greatly superior forces, attacked the flanks. The 
Alpine division and Austrian detachment on the extreme left turned 
the Allied right. This battle is known as the Battle of Rimnicu-Sarat, 
in which the enemy claimed to have taken 10,000 prisoners. Including 
the Battle of the Arges, where two divisions surrendered, the engage- 
ments on the Buzeu river, in the Dobrudja, and at the Battle of 
Rimnicu-Sarat, the Rumanians must have lost in prisoners at least 
50,000 during December. 

After the last-mentioned battle, the British armoured cars did such 
good service, that the Allied right, which had been turned, was able 
to retire in good order. The commander had been wounded on the 
26th, but he was at his post again the next day. This stand allowed 
of the Braila supply depét being evacuated and of the destruction of 
all quays, docks, and elevators. 

At the end of December the Russians held the Tolgyes, Bekaz, 
Gylmes, and Oitoz Passes, and the Russo-Rumanians were on the line 
of the Trotus and Sereth rivers. The Oitoz Pass would appear to have 
remained in the possession of the Russians during the winter, but 
Foscani was evacuated on January 8th. The Trotus-Sereth front 


proved to be everywhere impregnable. 


THE RUMANIAN OFFENSIVE OF AUGUST, 1917. 

During the spring of 1917 the Rumanian Armies were completely 
reorganized under French supervision, and the artillery re-armed with 
French 75, 105, 120, and 155-mm. guns. Aviation was instituted as 
a military service, and the cavalry formed into a corps of two divisions. 
In June a hundred thousand well-armed and well-trained Rumanian 
soldiers stood ready on the extreme left of the Russian front, from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. As for the Russians, guns and ammuni- 
tion had been poured into their country by England, France, and 
America. New armies had been organized, and never had the Eastern 
Front beén so strong or more perfectly prepared to take the offensive. 
Rousski, Gourko, Brussilof, officially declared that never before had 
their troops been so abundantly supplied in guns and munitions as 
in June, 1917. But for the disintegrating ferment at work among 


the illiterate masses in the interior of Russia, very ably intensified by 
German-paid propaganda, the prospect before the Rumanians. of 
recovering at least a large part of their conquered territory would have 


been particularly favourable. 
Unfortunately for Rumania, and for the Entente, the Revolution, 


which was hailed in democratic countries as certain to strengthen the 
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military value of the Alliance, had just the opposite effect.‘ Never,’’ 
wrote M. A. Nekludof, a former Russian Ambassador, in a letter to 
the Gaulois, ‘‘ never would the Emperor Nicholas have signed a 
separate peace. His fidelity to the Alliance was inviolable. The 
revolutionaries, who have laid hands on all the Czar’s official and 
personal papers, have never been able to prove this pretended treason 
of the supreme power. It was not generally understood abroad that 
a revolution which overthrew the Imperial régime, would most certainly 
unchain forces that must precipitate Russia into hopeless misfortune. 
They understood it in Germany, and set to work resolutely to have 
their fingers in the anarchistic pie.’ 

With the fall of M. Goutchkof, the War Office became more and 
more a centre of disintegrating propaganda, and Generals, one after 
another, were relieved from their commands. Sakharof replaced 
Gourko in the direction of the Rumanian section of the Russian front. 
Lechetski relieved Sakharof until, on May 18th, he, in turn, had to 
resign. It was then that General Tcherbatchef (now a naturalized 
Rumanian and a Rumanian General) took up the post and contrived 
to hold it, even after the advent of and in opposition to the Lenin- 
Trotsky régime, concerning which comment is superfluous and words 
inadequate to describe its hideous and chaotic ruin. 

As the former Russian Ambassador, already referred to, declared, 
the Entente made a gross mistake and the Germans showed their 
acumen in their respective appreciations of the effects of the Revolu- 
tion, which had not a strengthening but a disintegrating value on the 
military situation. 

In the spring of 1917, Kerensky, with Generals Alexieff and 
Brussilof, prepared their offensive against Lemberg, which was to be 
carried out by the Galician Army Group and timed to begin early in 
July. In close co-operation with this enterprise, General Tcherbatchef 
arranged with General Presan, now Chief of the Staff to the King 
of Rumania, and General Berthelot (Chief of the French Mission), 
for an offensive in Moldavia from the Oitoz Valley. The Russo- 
Rumanian front ran, as we have seen, from the Black Sea to the 
Carpathians, along the Danube, the Sereth and its tributary, the 
Trotus river, facing generally south and south-west. The right flank 
being secured by the First Russian Army on the Transylvanian 
frontier, the order of battle was as follows: The Second Rumanian 
Army, under General Averescu, and the Fourth Russian Army, in 
the order named, stood ready to advance on a front of about fifty 
miles, from the Oitoz Valley to the Sereth (see Map), supported by 
the First Rumanian Army under General Grigorescu. The Sixth 
Russian Army held the Sereth and Danube, which part of the front 
was practically unattackable by either side. 

On July 22nd the artillery preparation began, and on the 24th 
General Averescu advanced against Mackensen’s troops holding the 
line of the Susita river. The opening of this offensive was attended 
with every success. The Marastu heights were taken (1,800 to 2,000 
feet above sea level) with 3,000 prisoners and thirty-two guns. One 
105-mm. gun, taken with team, was turned against the enemy. The 
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218th and 117th German Divisions were routed, and the road to 
Bucharest lay open. Aviators reported that the Germans were carting 
off the half-ripe corn, and everything pointed to an important victory, 
when orders arrived for the First and Sixth Russian Armies to stop 
at once all offensive operations. 

This telegram was opened in the presence of King Ferdinand 
and Generals Berthelot and Grigorescu. The Russian Fourth Army, 
moreover, was to be transferred to Bukovina. Rumania was betrayed 


for the second time. 

Arrangements had to be made at once to fill the places of the 
Russian troops. The VIith Rumanian Corps (First Army) took the 
place of the Russian Fourth Army on Averescu’s left, and the cavalry 
corps took over the Sereth from the Russian Second Army. The 
Rumanians were everywhere thrown on the defensive, and Averescu’s 
right had to be stretched back to establish connection with the Russian 
Ninth Army on the Upper Trotus. 

This Ninth Army appears to have been already affected with peace- 
at-any-price virus, for when the news arrived that Riga had been 
taken by the Germans, many soldiers of this army, and even officers, 
were reported to have been well pleased. 

In this unfortunate state of affairs on the Russo-Rumanian front, 
the Ninth German Army proceeded to attack Averescu from the south, 
while the Austrians, under von Kowess, conquered Bukovina on his 
right rear. Some of the Russian units on this side behaved well, 
but others bolted, leaving their officers to work the machine-guns by 
themselves. The Rumanians fought like heroes, rebuilding in the 
night the defences destroyed during the day. It took von Mackensen 
a month before he had made sensible progress; but the Marastu 
heights were retaken at last, and Averescu, besides fighting the 
German Ninth Army, found himself obliged to take over the sector 
previously held by the Russian Ninth Army on his right. Yet at the 
end of September the Rumanians still held their original positions on 
the line of the Trotus. 

Counting the Austrian First Army in the Transylvanian mountains, 
von Mackensen had now twenty-four divisions and six cavalry divisions 
operating against the Rumanian front. The defection of Russia had 
completely isolated Rumania from all contact with her Allies. Sur- 
rounded by immensely superior hostile masses, and having eventually 
the Petrograd Bolchevik Government as her enemy also, some form 
of capitulation leading to an ignominious peace, enforced by the Central 
Powers, as the alternative to extermination, was clearly inevitable. 
This peace, however, has not been recognized by the Entente Powers. 
It is the only satisfaction we have, the one rav of hope that the 
sacrifices and valour of this gallant little nation, in the cause of liberty, 
may not have been given, after all, in vain. 

The success of the short offensive of August, 1917, against German 
troops, the defence of the Vulcan Pass, early in the war, and the 
Battle of the Arges, while fortune favoured, are all military operations 
which do honour to the Rumanian Army. With loyal and intelligent 
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co-operation on the part of the Russian forces that were within sup- 
porting distance, the Battle of the Arges might have put another 
complexion on the campaign. | But everything depended on _ the 
Russians. 

If Imperial Russia had honestly favoured Rumanian aspirations, 
the intervention of the Danubian Kingdom on the side of the Entente 
might have been the turning point in the war. Instead of this, the 
Imperial Government allowed the country to be overrun, and was 
apparently content to use the Rumanian Army to prolong the Russian 
front from the Carpathians to the Black Sea by the line of the Sereth. 

Then, in August, 1917, as the final and culminating misfortune 
of this devoted little State, Revolutionary Russia withdrew her troops 
in the very moment of victory, and to her own undoing, for a people 
that will not stand by its friends, and has not the courage to defend 
its principles and its own liberty with arms, deserves to be enslaved. 
Nevertheless, this is poor satisfaction. Such an event in such an 
immense country as Russia would carry with it unfathomable dangers 
for the rest of the world. 
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IT was not till the early part of the 19th century that the Governor- 
General of India found himself constrained, not by mere local relations, 
but by the politics of Europe, as well as by the ambitions of the rulers 
who from time to time controlled the destinies of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and the Punjab, to open up communication with the Mirs of Sind 
and to find means to explore and survey the basin of the River Indus. 
The 18th century had witnessed, firstly, in Persia, the fall of the 
Safawi dynasty, the Afghan invasion, the dictatorship and monarchy 
of Nadir Shah, followed by his conquest of Afghanistan and sack 
of Delhi, and, upon his death, the transitory appearances on the scene 
of sundry aspirants to or puppets set up on the throne, until the Kajar 
dynasty, which still endures, was established in the person of the 
Eunuch, Aga Mahommed Shah; secondly, in Afghanistan, the founda- 
tion of the Durrani Kingdom by Ahmed Shah Abdali, who, having 
accompanied Nadir Shah to Delhi, also in his turn overran India, in 
defiance of the Sikhs and the Mahrattas, as far as the Moghal capital, 
and required Sind and Baluchistan to acknowledge him as _ their 
suzerain and pay him tribute; and, thirdly, in the Punjab, the rise 
of the Sikh power, and, in the 19th century, under Ranjit Singh, the 
attainment of its zenith. The second half of the 18th century and 
the first quarter of the 19th witnessed the consolidation of British 
rule in India under the guidance chiefly of Clive, Warren Hastings, 
the Marquess Wellesley, Lord Minto and the Marquess of Hastings. 
When, in June, 1807, the Emperor of the French and the Czar of 
Russia met on a raft moored in the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, and in 
July signed a secret treaty (the secrets of which seem to have been 
revealed or leaked out immediately; for the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen in September, 1807, is attributed to Canning’s knowledge of 
the secret clauses of the treaty) '—that event moved the Government 
of India, acting in concert with the Cabinet in Londen, to despatch 
five missions to countries contiguous to our north-west frontier of 
India, which was then roughly outlined by the River Sutlej and the 
great desert tract west of Rajputana and east of the Indus as far south 
as the Runn of Cutch. 

It may be incidentally noted that the trend of the Oriental ambi- 
tions of Napoleon and Alexander the First in 1807 were, allowing 
always for the gap in human and scientific progress between the two 
periods, identical with those of William the Second, and Francis 
Joseph in 1914, except that in the former case neither monarch was 


1 Vide ‘“*A New Clue to the Mystery of Tilsit,’’ by Major Sir John Hall. 
(The Nineteenth Century, August, 1916.) In which the Comte d’Antraigues is 
indicated as the spy who probably gave to Canning the information upon which 
he acted. This, however, is an old story. 
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willing to be the instrument of the other, whereas in the latter it is 
generally agreed that the predominant partner is Germany. Napoleon 


absolutely refused to admit Alexander's claim to, Constantinople, and 


the nemories of: Dupleix,: Labourdonnais, and the Bailli ‘de. Suffren 
reawoke in French breasts aspirations in which Russia could have no 
traditional share. 

India, however, had not waited for Tilsit to commence negotiations 
with Teheran. Tippu Sultan, it is well known, was strongly supported 
by France in his resistance to the British power, and Tippu intrigued 
with Zaman Shah of Kabul; who, in 1797, carried his invasion of 
India as far as Lahore, and gave Lord Cornwallis and the Honour- 
able East India Company grave cause for anxiety. But Persia, in 
1798, threatened Zaman Shah’s western provinces, and caused his 
withdrawal, and thus left Lord Mornington free, when he succeeded 
Cornwallis as Governor-General, to settle accounts with Tippu, and 
to follow up the success already achieved in Persia by an emissary 
whom the Governor of Bombay had apparently dispatched on_ his 
own initiative. Persian Gulf affairs, be it noted, were at that time 
under the Bombay Government, which appointed the Resident at 
Bushire. \ native agent of Persian race was sent in 1798 to Fath 
Ali Shah, the nephew and successor of \ga Mahomed Shah, to invite 
him to attack Afghanistan. He found the Shah needed no invitation. 
Herat and Kandahar were both Persian in the days of Nadir Shah, 
and Fath Ali Shah was bent on recovering them. Lord Mornington, 
seeing how the wind blew, decided to pursue the negotiations, and 
improve relations between India and Persia. To that end Captain 
Malcolm was sent in 1800 to Teheran to negotiate a political and 
commercial treaty. “* The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind’’ was not 
forgotten. John Company wished to revive that profitable trade, as 
well as to bring the Afghan to his senses, and—to use the actual words 
of our Envoyv—‘ counteract the possible attempts of those active 
democrats the French.” Democratic as the Revolution might be, the 
socialistic creed of ‘‘no annexation and no indemnity *’ did not enter 
into the heads of either Convention or Directory, while the Napoleonic 
ambition indulged in a dream of Empire as comprehensive as that 
which for nearly thirty vears has haunted the brain of William the 
Second of Germany. 

When Napoleon and Alexander schemed in 1807 to divide the 
Old World between them, the buffer States between France and Russia 
in Europe, and the British possessions in India, were what thev are 
to-day, viz., Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, plus the Central Asian 
Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara and Kokand, Ranjit Sing of the Punjab, 
the Mirs of Sind, and the Khan of Kelat. To all intents and purposes 
the hand of every one of these was against the others. The task set 
hefore British diplomacy was to wheel these conflicting forces. into 
line as a barrier against Franco-Russian ambitions. Sind and the 
domains of the Khan of Kelat were then still tributary to Kabul, 


1 Lord Redesdale (** Further Memories ’’) savs plainly that neither Napoleon nor 
Alexander had the faintest intention of fulfilling the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit. 
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although the Lion of the Punjab had set his eve on Shikarpur in 
Upper Sind, in those days a famous trade centre, the commercial 
relations of which embraced Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, and the 
Khanates, and extended even to Nijni-Novgorod. Both the Khan of 
Kelat and the Mirs of Sind took every advantage of the family 
feuds of the Saddozai dynasty at Kabul, and nothing short of an 
Afghan army could extract from them the tribute due to the Durrani 
Shahs. The same feuds enabled Ranjit Sing to occupy Peshawar, 
and tempted the Kajar Shahs of Persia to seek to indemnify them- 
selves for their losses to Russia in the Caucasus by trying to re- 
establish Persian rule in Herat and Kandahar, and that at the 
instigation of Russia. One tangled web of war and intrigue involved 
the countries—the buffer States in short—that lay between Constanti- 
nople, the Caucasus, and the Caspian on the west, and the north-west 
frontier of India in the east, and the ever-varying relations of Britain, 
France, and Russia with one another complicated the tangle. 

The dream of a Franco-Russian invasion of India did not originate 
in the brains of Alexander and Napoleon. The predecessor of Alex- 
ander—Paul, a madman not without method —worked it all out in 
communication with Napoleon in 1800. In September of that year 
Georgia became part of the Russian Empire, and in January, 1801, 
Orloff-Denisoff, the Hetman of the Don Cossacks, actually started 
from Orenburg towards India with 22,000 Cossacks. The French 
and Russian columns were to have met at Astrabad, and, under the 
command of Masséna, advanced through Khorasan, Herat, Farah, 
and Kandahar to the Indus. On the death of Paul, in March, 18or, 
Alexander instantly recalled Orloff-Denisoff, only, however, himself 
to start the scheme anew in 1807. The arrival of the French Envoy, 
General Gardanne, at Teheran, in December, 1807, almost concurrently 
with a declaration of war against England by Alexander of Russia, 
stirred not only the Cabinet of London but also the Government of 
India to take steps to seek at Teheran, Kabul, Lahore, Kelat, and 
Haiderabad (Sind) alliances which would defeat the concerted ambi- 
tions of the two emperors. Between 1808 and 1810 were carried cut 
the missions of Sir Harford Jones? and Sir John Malcolm to the 
Court of Fath Ali Shah at Teheran, of Mountstuart Elphinstone to 
Kabul, of Charlies Metcalfe to Lahore, and of Mr. Nicholas Hankev- 
Smith, British Resident at Bushire, to the Mirs of Sind. At Teheran 
distinct success was achieved, mainly because Fath Ali Shah had ocular 
proof that, while France and Russia were ready in combination to 


1 He gave asylum to the Knights Hospitallers ousted from Malta by Napoleon 
in 1798, and, as their alleged Grand Master, endeavoured, after the treaties of 
Lunéville and Amiens, to reacquire Malta from the British. His scheme for a 
Franco-Russian invasion of India, sketchy and hare-brained to a degree, may be 
read in General Mullaly’s ‘*‘ Russia’s March Towards India.’’ (Sampson Low, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1894.) 

2It is curious that a cousin of the famous ‘‘ Jean Jacques’ and Sir Harford 
Jones were respectively French and British Consuls at Baghdad in 1800; and the 
copy of ‘* Jean Jacques’ ’’ works, given “en mémotre d’amitié’’ at Baghdad in 
that year by the Frenchman to the Englishman, passed into my hands some five 
years ago from a bookseller in the Market Square at Cambridge. 
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use him as their instrument, France did nothing to protect him against 
Russian aggression in the Caucasus. Elphinstone found the imbroglio 
in Kabul such that he could effect nothing definite. Ranjit Sing’s 
pretensions to territory to the south of the Sutlej made negotiation 
with him for the moment impossible; but Metcalfe’s disciplined 
Mussulman escort gave the fanatical Sikh Akalis who attacked them 
a lesson which neither they nor Ranjit Sing forgot. He, Ranjit, 
engaged the services of Ventura, Allard, Avitabile, Court, van Cort- 
landt, Gardner, and others, in order to so train and discipline his 
Sikhs that they could stand against Europeans. We reaped the fruit 
of that forty years later in the two Sikh wars. 

Up to the time of Mr. Hankey-Smith’s mission, the Mirs of Sind 
had in no way encouraged political or commercial relations with the 
East India Company. Indeed, just eight years before, they had 
expelled the Company’s Commercial Resident from Sind.1 None 
the less, the port of Karachi was growing rapidly, though as yet 
nothing had been done to deepen the bar of the harbour, and the 
vast docks and railway conveniences existing to-day were undreamt 
of. Crossing by land from Karachi to Tatta, on the Indus, Mr. Smith’s 
mission ascended the river by boat to Haidarabad, and, after its 
business with the Mirs was concluded, returned to Cutch by a land 
route. Taking boat at Haidarabad they dropped down the Faleli and 
Goni branches of the Indus to Kuddin. From there they marched 
across the salt marsh to Lakpat Bandar on the eastern or Kori branch 
of the Indus, and then, ‘‘by eight easy stages,’’ reached Mandavi 
on the Gulf of Cutch. The ‘‘ Benares’’ and ‘‘ Teignmouth,’’ ships 
of war of the H.E.I.C., conveyed them from Mandavi to Bombay. 
The mission in this way made the most of its opportunity to increase 
our knowledge of the geography of Lower Sind. 

In January, 1810, Captain Christie and Lieut. Henry Pottinger, 
who had accompanied Mr. Hankey-Smith to Sind, were sent off to 
explore the great desert country stretching between the Indus on the 
east and Ispahan and Herat on the west and north-west. They passed 
in the guise of horse-dealers from Sonmiani (a port just west of 
Karachi) to Kelat, thence to Nushki (now on the railway connect- 
ing Quetta with Sistan), and there separating, journeyed, Christie 
via the Helmand, Sistan, Herat, and Khorasan, and Pottinger 
via Bampur, Kirman, and Shiraz, to Ispahan. Their journeys involved 
no small risk. Curiously enough they arrived there, just at the end 
of June, 1810, within a few days of each other. ‘‘ Disguised and 
meeting in dusk,’’ says Pottinger, ‘‘ we conversed for several minutes 
before we recognized each other. The moment we did so was one of 
the happiest of my life.’”’ When the French Mission and military 
officers withdrew from Persia in 1810, Christie was one of the British 
officers who stayed to help Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent to the 
Persian throne, to train his troops to fight the Russians. Tempora 
mutantur. Apropos of past and present alliances, Lord Bryce wrote 





iFrom 1768 to 1843 the Talpur Mirs, in succession to the Kalhora dynasty, 
ruled Sind. The fine domed tombs of the Mirs of both dynasties crown in a long 
line the ridge north of the City of Hyderabad. 
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‘* Nothing is of more service than to correct the habit 
which politicians and journalists have of assuming that the present 
political relations of States will last. Most of our Statesmen have 
successively done so, often with unfortunate results. The same error 
is likely to be repeated at the end of the present war.’’ 

I cannot quit the memory of Christie without mentioning that 
he fell gallantly in action against the Russians in Persia on the night 
of October 31st, 1812, and that Henry Pottinger, who lived long and 
filled many offices of honour and importance, pays in a few words 
in his ‘‘ Travels’? a very high tribute to the character and abilities 
of the man who was, with him, the pioneer of roth century explora- 
tion between India and Persia. 

Sir Charles McGregor, a soldier with few rivals in his day, i.e., 
from the Mutiny to 1886, as a beau sabreur, explorer, staff officer, 
and general, travelling in Persia in 1875, speaks highly of the Persian 
artillery as serviceable and mobile, and then adds: ‘‘I experienced 
proud satisfaction in thinking that this superiority of the artillery of 
the Persian Army was a remnant of the wholesome system and pride 
in their craft instilled into them in the days of the gallant Christie. 
The Captain (Sultan) in command, with whom I rode part of the way, 
said his father often spoke of Christie Sahib and his glorious death 
at Aslandooz, and he added sadly, vet proudly, “Aye, with leaders 
like him we’d do it again.’ And I believed him, for, dirty and unkempt 
as his men were, they bore on their manly, bronzed countenances the 
mark which stamps men ‘fit to go anywhere and do anvthing.’’”’ I 
wrote my first article on the Persian Army for the National Review 
just ten vears after McGregor, and I then said that the material for 
a good army was there, and that, given reformed administration, the 
Persian Army of to-day would resuscitate the military glories of the 
epoch of the Sassanian dynasty. I say the same now. 

Few people, I think, realize the vast extent of that desert tract 
which extends for 1,000 miles in a bee line from the ancient city of 
Rhé (Rhages) and the base of Demavend’s lofty peak to the present 
terminus (at Chaman) of that railway which must, sooner or later, be 
extended to Kandahar and Herat, and give at once to our frontier 
soldiers a short cut home, and to Afghanistan rapid social, commer- 
cial, and educational expansion. I seem to see in that country the 
coming Switzerland of the Middle East. I picture to myself, our 
Aryan brother chumming with the Mongol of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
steppes on the slopes of the Hindu Kush, a perfect field for toboggan, 
ski, and sleigh. I conceive a system of Henry Lunn hotels extending 
from the valley of the Zarafshan through ancient Balkh and Kabul 
to the basin of the Indus and the five rivers of the Punjab. In war 
the Afghan villager has shrewdly battened upon us; in peace the 
Pathan proprietor of a palace hotel will feather his nest. Chaman, 


to me recently : 


‘destined to be a Customs station on an Indo-European railway route, 
awakens many memories both of the First and Second Afghan Wars. 
From the Kozhak range above it the eve travels far, due west or west 
by north, across a sandy plateau, studded with black warts of rock, 
limited only by the horizon. The vast desert, cone-shaped, with its 
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base up against the walls of Kandahar and the Quetta defences, and 
its apex almost touching Teheran, embraces the Baluch desert, the 
Dasht-i-Lut (Lot’s desert), and the Dasht-i-Kavir (Great Salt desert). 
Between the years 1880 and 1885 | travelled along the base and both 
sides of this cone, and in 1884 | crossed, it almost in the footsteps of 
Christie from Nushki to Herat. 

Space here will not allow me to dwell minutely on British and 
Russian action in these ‘‘ buffer’? countries between 1810 and 1830. 
India, while unable to make headway with Lahore, Kabul, Sind, and 
Kelat, stood well in 1811 with Teheran. Although the Court of Persia 
has long maintained direct diplomatic relations with the Court of 
St. James’—witness James Morier’s clever and humorous production,' 
‘* Haji Baba in England ’’—the right of India to have a voice in those 
relations had always been recognized. Our Foreign Office has twice 
at least appointed Indian officials to the post of British Minister at 
Teheran, once a soldier, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and again a civilian, 
Sir Mortimer Durand. In 1835, had Alexander Burnes, then thirty 
vears of age, chosen, he could have gone there as First Secretary of 
Legation. He declined it, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) McNeill 
was sent. 

To turn to Russia—l find the records of the journey of Philip 
Nazaroff to Kokand in 1813-14, of the embassy of M. Negri to Bokhara 
in 1820-21, and of the mission of Captain Mouravieff to Turcomania 
and Khiva in 1819-20. French public opinion clearly at this time 
followed with interest Russian enterprise in Central Asia; for we find 
the Russian accounts both of Mouravieff’s mission and of that of 
Baron Georges de Mevendorff translated into French and published 
at Paris respectively in 1823 and 1826 by a M. Jaubert, who, in 1807, 
had preceded General Gardanne at Teheran, and by the distinguished 
traveller and scholar, Klaproth, who, German by birth, had served 
Russia in China and the Caucasus, then settled in Paris, helped to 
found the Société Asiatique there, and finally ended his days to all 
intents and purposes a French subject. “The vear 1828 saw the con- 
clusion, all in favour of Russia, of the long Russo-Persian duel for 
supremacy in the Caucasus. Its harvest was the Treaty of Turco- 
manchai, which gave to Russia the Kur (Araxes) River frontier with 
the towns of Erivan and Nakhchivan, a comfortable indemnity, and 
the complete naval and commercial control of the Caspian Sea; and 
its aftermath (the Persians reaped this) was the massacre of the 
Russian ‘Ambassador, M. Grebaiodoff, and all the members of. his 
Mission, both staff and escort, and the sacking of the embassv by a 
Persian mob infuriated at Russian pretention and openly-shown 
contempt for Persian susceptibilities. | Russian influence, none the 
less, gained the day at Teheran and led to the siege of Herat by a 
Persian Army, at the instigation of Russia, in 1837-38. The hero 
of that defence was, as all know, the young British artillery subaltern, 





1 Regarding Mirza Abul Hasan Khan—v. “ Scottish Geographical Magazine ”” 
for October, 1917, Pp. 435. He was Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
visited St, Petersburg and London as Persian Ambassador. James Morier inmor- 
talized him as “ Haji Baba.” 
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Eldred Pottinger, a relative of the Henry of whom I have already 
spoken. Mr. McNeill, originally a young surgeon in the H.E.I. Co.’s 
service, was the British Minister, or Chargé d’Affaires, at this time. 
Both he and Count Simonich, the Russian Minister, were in the 
Shah’s camp before Herat, the one putting on the drag, the other 
spurring him on. Threats from India of offensive operations in the 
Persian Gulf brought the Shah to his senses. Herat remained Afghan. 
Meantime the Russian Agent, Vitkievitch, was gradually, thanks 
mainly to the ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ policy of Lord Auckland or his 
advisers, undermining the influence of Sir Alexander Burnes with the 
Amir of Kabul, Dost Mahommed Khan. Lord Auckland did succeed 
in saving Herat, but, while hesitating to commit himself to a clear 
understanding with Dost Mahommed, he involved India in the First 
Afghan War of 1838-42. Sir A. Burnes’ verdict on the event, written 
from Shikarpur on December roth, 1838, when he was marching with 
Sir John Keane, vid Quetta, Kandahar, and Ghazni to oust Dost 
Mahommed Khan and to set Shah Shuja-ud-daulat on the throne, in 
a private letter to his great friend, George Le Grand Jacob, was: 
‘They would not take my advice, and have now to spend two crores,' 
when two lakhs last year would have done it.”’ 

It was the First Afghan War which really brought the Government 
of India into close relations with the Mirs of Sind, whose characteristics 
had close affinity with those which Persians, Burmans, Chinese, and 
other Asiatics have been wont to display towards our envoys; until 
we had humbled their pride with bullet and bayonet. When the 
Government of India had decided to reinstall Shah Shuja on the 
throne of Kabul, the union of the Bengal and Bombay contingents 
of the Army of the Indus, sent to fight the battles of a very poor 
specimen of royalty, could not be effected, unless the Bombay con- 
tingent, under Sir John Keane, passed through Sind. I would like, 
however, to lead up to that event by a brief account of the part played 
by James and Alexander Burnes in opening up Sind to British ken 
and enterprise. James was a doctor, and, though never the ‘‘ lion ”’ 
that Alexander was in London society, in 1834, he must have had 
in him the same spirit and some share at least of Alexander’s ability. 
He was Residency-Surgeon at Bhooj, in Cutch, in 1827, Major Henry 
Pottinger being the Resident. His ‘‘ Narrative of a Visit to the Court 
of Sinde,’’ in 1827-28, originally a mere official report made to the 
Government of India, issued first from the press at Bombay, was 
republished in England in 1831, and before 1840 went through two 
more editions, each of which benefited by the knowledge acquired 
by more recent visitors to Sind. The book is a mine of information, 
written by one who had a fair grasp of frontier problems, whose 
descriptions are graphic and humorous, and in whom keen powers 
of observation ably aided and abetted keenness of interest in his 
subject. He tells us that the ostensible motive of his visit was to 
cure Mir Ali Murad of a disease which it was feared might prove 
fatal. He remarks feelingly that he ‘‘ suffered not a little inconvenience 





1 At the time of the First Afghan War a lakh equalled £10,000, a crore equalled 
£1,000,000. The war doubtless cost fifty million sterling. 
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from being obliged to go shares with his patient in his own prescrip- 
tions, according to the Beloche rule, .which requires the. physician to 
swallow one pill before the patient takes the other; but, as his com- 
plaisance could not bring him to inflict. upon himself the nauseous 
dose more than twice, an unfortunate attendant was selected as the 
victim.’ But there was just a little quid pro quo for these trials 
which James Burnes with judicious taste ignores. Alexander, however, 
who was also at Bhooj, in a postscript to a letter, dated. November 
18th, 1827, to his friend Jacob, lets us behind the scenes. The post- 
script says: ‘* My brother has gone to Hydrabad on a medical mission 
to the Ameers of Sind, who have sent for him, and expects to. feather 
his nest.”’ (The italics are mine.) 1 will illustrate this from my own 
experience fiftv-five vears later. I was marching with my regiment 
through Sind early in 1883, when a, Mir (and, mind you, the pensioned 
Mir is not a wealthy man) sent for our doctor. He sent a riding camel 
for him sometime after midday, and sent him back in the evening, 
plus a solid bag of rupees, 250 at least. Our doctor was a young 
fellow, and no Harley or Brook Street specialist. A seventeen-guinea 
fee certainly ‘‘ feathered his nest.”’ How warmly James Burnes—a 
canny Scot—lined his, history does not relate. Dr. Buist, in his 
‘*Memoir of Alexander Burnes,”’ says : *‘ The great-grandfather (of James 
and Alexander) was brother to William Burnes, the father of Scot- 
land’s immortal poet, and their grandfather was the relative to whom, 
on his death-bed, the bard appealed for pecuniary relief.’’ Competent 
authority states that Robert Burns, ten days before he died, ‘‘ wrote 
to a cousin for the loan of £10 to save him from jail.’’ Poor Robert, 
whose name will live when Alexander and James are forgotten, never 
“‘ feathered his nest.’’ 

It is now Alexander’s turn to step upon the scene. He had made 
a reputation by the excellence of his reports on Kathiawar and Cutch 
rendered to the Quarter-Master-General’s Department of the Bombay 
Army. When, therefore, Lord William Bentinck determined in 1830 
to resume negotiations, which in 1810, as I have related, met with 
little success, Alexander Burnes was selected to visit the Mirs of Sind 
and to travel by boat up the Indus and Ravi to Lahore. In July, 
1828, evidently directly after James’s return from Sind to Bhooi, 
Alexander offered to explore the Indus. Two and a half vears later 
this offer was accepted. Before I give Burnes’ own description of 


‘his experiences, let me quote one passage from Sir Alfred Lvall’s 


‘‘ British Dominion in India”. (3rd Ed., p. 305). ‘* Lord William 
Bentinck adjusted with success the important question of our diplo- 
matic relations with Ranjit Singh; but his commercial treatv with him 
and his convention with the Amirs of Sind for opening the Indus 
river to British commerce were, in point of fact, the preliminary steps 
that led us, a few vears later, out upon the wide and perilous field 
of Afghan politics.’’ There is an ominous ring about that judgment 
passed by a scholar and statesman, who was himself Foreign Secretarv 
in India during the Second Afghan War, and whose ‘Asiatic Studies ”’ 
and ‘Verses Written in India” will long keep his memory alive. 
But the proverbial house built on the sand is as stable as anv ‘Afghan 
treatv. I was present at the formal breakfast party in 1880 or 1881 
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at which our nominee for Kandahar, the Wali (Governor) Sardar 
Sher Ali Khan, entertained Sir Alfred Lyall, when he came from India 
to apprise the Wali of the approaching withdrawal of British troops. 
\We marched out in May, 1881, and not many months afterwards 
Avub Khan was master of Kandahar, and Sardar Sher Ali Khan a 
refugee in Karachi. There [| visited him now and again, as also 
Sardar Mahommed Hashim Khan, who had fled from Kabul when 
he knew that Sardar Abdurrahman Khan was to become Amir of 
Afghanistan. The story of that flight is edifving. As a blind, he 
gave a great breakfast-party, asked everybody, and before the plates 
and dishes had been washed up, he was mounted and off quietly 
straight through the Hazara country to join Ayub at Herat. That 
must have been in 1880, before Sir Donald Stewart’s army withdrew. 
| first met Sardar Md. Hashim Khan in April, 1885, just after the 
battle of, Panjdeh, at Mashhad, the chief city of Khurasan. We 
talked for two hours, of the battle and of many things, and if ever 
| saw tears of patriotism flow down the cheeks of an Afghan, I saw 
them then, when he said to me with emotion: ** Sahib, vou English 
will surely avenge the blood of those Afghans.”’ | should like 
Mr. Gladstone, who at that moment was offering to submit evervbodv’s 
conduct to arbitration, and with that oratorical skill of which he was 
master, wheedling £:11,000,000 out of a patriotic Parliament—lI should 
like him to have seen the genuine emotion of that cousin and son-in- 
law of the Amir Sher Ali Khan, who (viz., the Amir), having vielded 
in i878 to the blandishments of the Russian General, Kaufmann, 
and refused to receive Lord Lytton’s envoy, had to flee from Kabul 
It was but a repetition of the drama acted 
in 1838 by Sardar Dost Mahommed Khan, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and Captain Vitkievitch, and the second essav probably cost us 
£.100,000,000—a sum which is a mere trifle in these Cvclopean war 


to Russian protection. 


davs. 
But let us turn to Sir Alexander Burnes’ private letters, instinct 
with all the jov and vigour and humour and ambition of youth—he was 
only twentv-five—expressive of his almost stupor as he gazed tor the 
first time on the broad rolling flood of the Indus,’ and reflecting his 
pride at being the first European since the davs of the Greeks to 
navigate the Indus from its mouths to Lahore. | wouid like to quote 
his entire letter of April 15th, 1831, but [ must refrain. He was sent 
for in July, 1829, by the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm,? 
acting on instructions sent from home through the Governor-General. 
Russian activities in Central Asia had roused His Majesty's Ministers. 


1 These are his words: *f Off Tatta (on the Lower Indus), April 15th, 1831. 
This river is the grandest sight I ever beheld. It is magnificent“in every sense 
of the word. Its depth, width, and current give to one notions of the sublime, 
but it traverses a debased and despotic land, and it wastes without effect its riches 
and fertility.”” Before the 19th century closed, that river fertilized millions of 
acres and supported millions of souls. 

2 Malcolm’s ‘f Sketches in Persia *’ rank with ‘‘ Haji Baba,’’ by James Morier, 
and * Visits te the Harem,”’ by Sir John MeNeill, which latter appeared im 
the eves of those most 
which 


Blackwood in the twenties of the toth century, as, in 
competent to judge, the truest and most graphic pictures of Persian life 
British literature has produced. 
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The young subaltern, when admitted to see the Governor, ‘* found 
his proposals for extending our geographical knowledge of the Indus 
tied up in the same bundle with His, Majesty's Ministers’ letters on 
Sir John Malcolm’s table.’’ That boded well for the realization of 
his project. 

He had trouble in getting through Sind, but he got through, 
with ‘ five dray horses sent by King William the Fourth as a present 
to Ranjit Sing.’’ With those horses he journeyed by boat from Tatta 
to Lahore. An aged Calcutta merchant told me twenty-five years ago 
how he boated down the Sutlej. and the Indus in the forties of the 
igth century, fired at and occasionally pursued by the Sikhs. Lieut. 
Burnes was immune from this, and was given at Lahore a reception, 
the magnificence of which is. treated by this young Native Infantry 
officer with the same philosophy which bore him up during his lioniza- 
tion in London in 1834. The Maharajah Ranjit Sing on great 
occasions was studious of his attire. When he met Lord William 
Bentinck at Rupar in October 1831, ‘‘ he was robed in green satin; on 
his right arm he wore that splendid diamond, the Koh-i-noor, and 
his wrist and neck were encircled by superb pearls.’’ But Burnes 
gives us other pictures of him in his lighter moods. Here is one: 
‘On the evening of the 25th (July, 1831) his Highness gave us a 
private audience, in which we saw him to great advantage; for he 
directed his Court to withdraw. On our arrival we found him seated 
on a chair, with a party of thirty or forty dancing-girls, dressed 
uniformly in boys’ clothes. ... Their figures and features were 
small, and their Don Giovanni costume of flowing silk most becoming, 
improved as it was by a small bow and quiver in the hand of each... . 
‘This,’ said Ranjit Sing, ‘is one of my regiments, but they tell 
me it is one [ cannot discipline,’ a remark which amused us and 
mightily pleased the fair. He pointed out two of the ladies, whom 
he called the ‘Commandants’ of this arm of his service, to whom 
he had given villages. He shortly afterwards called for elephants to- 
take these, his undisciplined troops, home.’’ There is nothing new, 
vou see, under the sun, neither women commandants nor women on 
the land. 

In a postscript to a letter written at Lahore on August 4th, 1831, 
Burnes says: ‘It is possible that | may be sent overland to Persia 
trom ¢his,’’ and four months before that date, when still at Tatta, he 
had written: “Tf have every hope that | shall transfer myself from 
the Indus. after reaching Lahore to the Oxus and sail down it into 
the Caspian."’! That he did not do, but he visited Kabul and Bokhara, 
and returned thence via Teheran and Bushire to-Bombay. When he 
reached London, at the end of 1833, he found himself, at the age of 
twenty-eight, the man of the hour. Royalty, Ministers, Leadenhall 
Street, the Roval Geographical Society, and the height of fine society 
all made much of him. [| do not think he was spoilt. He never 
forgets his old Bombay Army friend, Jacob, and he speaks warmly 
of his enjoyment of his father’s cultured mind and of the pleasure 

! Some centuries ago the Oxus did discharge itself into the Caspian. Burnes 


evidently thought that that branch of the river still existed. Geographers have 
had a good deal to say about it since, 
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of being with him at Montrose. From this life, amid all that is most 
refined and cultured in England, he went back to—a subaltern’s work 
in India. Here is his description of it in May, 1836: ‘* What a life 
of vicissitudes mine has been! From the higher politics of Sinde I 
have now got to the trivial discussion of compensation in the farm- 
yard, and from pomp and ceremony of durbars am now sitting in my 
shirt-sleeves, surrounded by natives, in a tent with the thermometer 
above 100 degrees.’’ But Lord Auckland had not forgotten him. 
He was sent to Kabul to promote peace, failed, and left Kabul; and, 
when war ensued, he went back there and fell under the assassin’s 
sword on November 2nd, 1841. 

While we were worrying through the Afghan campaign, which, 
as Burnes said, might have been averted with two lakhs and would 
cost two crores, a Russian expedition, under General Perowski, had 
started in November, 1839, to attack Khiva, where many Russian 
subjects were enslaved. From June, 1839, onward, every preparation 
had been made in regard to transport, supplies, etc., to facilitate the 
march of the troops. A report was circulated that Russia was sending 
a scientific mission to the Steppes, or the Sea of Aral, or ‘* somewhere ”’ 
in Central Asia. War, we know, is a science, and Khiva doubtless 
understood that too. The expedition left Orenburg, escorted by 5,000 
of all arms, in November, 1839, and, after eight months’ combat with 
climatic conditions of exceptional severity, returned there greatly 
reduced in numbers. Of fighting there was little. After two and a 
half months’ struggle, 900 out of the 3,000 infantry that started were 
hors de combat, the mortality among the camels had been precisely 
what we experienced in our Afghan wars, starvation threatened the 
force, and the fertile territory of Khiva was still 500 miles away. 
Perowski decided to go back. This was on February 1st, 1840. On 
December 19th, 1839, the main column had encountered what the 
Russian historian termed a *‘ buran,’’ i.e., a blizzard of a deadly type. 
Remembering the experience of the Afghan Boundary Commission 
on April 4th, 1885, in the Au-safid Pass, N.W. of Herat, I looked 
up my old correspondence and found that the Kirghiz of the Emba, 
the Turcoman of Badghis, and the Afghan of the Hari-rud, knew 
this dread display of Nature’s merciless power by one and the same 
name, viz., “‘buran.’’ Another local name for it near Herat is 
‘* kulak.’’} 

While Perowski was fighting his battle with Nature, Captain 
Abbott, sent by Major Todd from Herat, was in Khiva and in com- 
munication with the Khan and his Minister. Having done what he 
could for the release of both Russian and Afghan slaves, he left Khiva 
by the regular caravan route for the Caspian. His life en route was 
in grave danger, so much so that his death was reported to Todd 
at Herat, who thereupon sent Lieut. Shakespear to Khiva to complete 
what Abbott had begun. Now note here the different statements of 
the British and Russian chroniclers. The British says plainly: 
““Shakespear obtained the release of all the Russian prisoners, to 


1] have fully described our experience in Chapter IX. of my ‘‘ England and 
Russia Face to Face in Asia,” Blackwood, 1886. 
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the number of 416, and in the summer of 1840 accompanied them 
across the Steppe to the Caspian and handed them over to the 
Commandant of the Russian port of Novo-Alexandrovsk, when the 
Russians, in their turn, released many Khivan subjects whom they 
had previously captured and detained as hostages.’’ The Russian 
report does its best to make out that although Perowski’s ‘‘ scientific ’’ 
mission only got half way from Orenburg to Khiva, it made the Khan 
very uneasy and very amenable, so that he released Count Aitof, whom 
his troops had captured, and, to use the Russian’s words: ‘* Count 
Aitof returned to Orenburg, and the liberated Russians, . numbering 
416 men, followed him on October 3oth ’’ (1840). This is a suppressto, 
or, if I may use a late-Latin word, evasio veri. There is no doubt 
that Lieutenant Shakespear was with them. It was a galling thing 
to have to admit that one British subaltern had achieved that which 
Perowski and his 5,000 had fallen short of by 500 miles; and Russian 
chivalry could not rise to it. 

The close of the First Afghan War brings us to the end of a 
chapter in the history of our North-West Frontier policy. In 1843 came 
Charles Napier’s conquest of Sind, which brought into contact three 
soldiers, whose names will not soon pass into oblivion, viz., Napier, 
Outram, and Jacob. We have nothing to do here with their differences 
of opinion. If the dissensions of the trio prompted the legendary but 
humorous despatch, ‘‘ Peccavi,’’ it will ever stand to the credit of 
Charles Napier’s chivalrous spirit that Outram’s title of ‘‘ The Bayard 
of India”’’ first fell from his lips. I may mention incidentally that 
if the story of this ‘‘ Peccavi’’ legend had been left in the hands of 
journalists who do not know India, far less Sind, there is no saying 
to what height of absurdity speculation might have gone. To give 
one instance, the writer of the ‘‘ At Random ”’ column in the Observer 
Stated last August that ‘‘ Peccavi’’ was ‘‘ wired home from India.’’ 
That thoughtless anachronism led to lengthy correspondence which 
effectually cleared the air. My own belief is that when Outram began 
to ventilate his and the Mir’s grievances, the jocular ‘‘ peccavi’’ may 
have fallen humorously from Charles Napier’s own lips, and if not 


_from his, then from those of others at the mess-table or in the club 


smoking-room. It is, however, the boudoir of a young ladv of seven- 
teen that claims it,! and convinced I am that the gallant soldier does 
not exist who would dispute that claim. And what is more, I| think 
that an able special pleader might plausibly maintain the thesis that 
had there. been no Treaty of Tilsit, there would have been no 
** Peccavi,’’ and the world would have been the poorer by the one 
despatch which rivals Cesar’s ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici.’ ; 

1 Miss Caroline Winkworth, afterwards authoress of ‘‘ Lyra Germanica’’ and 
“Christian Singers of Germany.”’ Vide The East and the West, Vol. V., No. 20, 
for October, 1907, p. 468, and the correspondence, from the pens of Sir Harry 
Poland, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, myself, and others, on “ Peccavi,’’ in The Times 
Literary Supplement of August-September, 1917, and June, 1918. ‘‘ The Eagle ” 
(magazine of St. John’s College, Cambridge) of December, 1917, contains an article 
which comprehensively reviews the whole question. 





THE IRISH TROOPS IN THE SERVICE OF 
SPAIN, 1709-1818. 


By Proressor C. Oman. 





Part LI1.—1792-1808. 


THE last paper of this series traced the history of the three surviving 
Irish regiments down to the outbreak of the great Revolutionary War, 
and included in its latest paragraphs the notice of the last stage but 
one of their progressive denationalization. On the eve of the rupture 
with France thev were brought up to a war-strength of three battalions, 
by having drafted into them a number of disbanded Walloon and 
Italian units, so that the Trish element, which had_ hitherto pre- 
dominated among the officers—though not among the rank and file 
—began to dwindle to small proportions. But we shall note that 
down to the outbreak of the Peninsular War all the colonels and 
battalion-commanders were still of the old stock which had led the 
three regiments in their earlier wars. The first non-Irish commanding 
officer of Irlanda did not appear till 1809, and the other two regiments 
were still later in making the final change—Ultonia in 1813, Hibernia 
apparently not till 1814. 

During the troubled period of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars Spanish military history falls into four sections: (1) From 1792 
till the Peace of Basle in 1795 Charles IV. of Spain was one of the 
league of allied sovereigns which endeavoured to crush the French 
Republic; (2) having made terms with the Directory at Basle, Spain 
almost immediately after became the ally of France, and was involved 
in war with Great Britain from 1796 till the Peace of Amiens (1802). 
The contest with Great Britain brought about a subsidiary and very 
unimportant war with Portugal in 1801-2; (3) after the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens Spain did not at once follow Bonaparte in his attack 
on the old enemy, but was forced into the war late in 1804, and acted 
as a subsidiary ally of France till the shameful “affair of Bayonne ’”’ 
and the deposition of the house of Bourbon by the Emperor in April, 
1808; (4) the general revolt of Spain against the French usurpation 
led to the Peninsular War; and in the fourth period (1808-14), as 
in the first (1792-95), Spain was once more the ally of Great Britain, 
and the enemy of the overbearing neighbour whose interests she had 
been serving, to her own small profit, from 1796 till 1808. 

In none of these four periods did the Irish regiments serve together 
as a homogeneous brigade, as they had during the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and again in the Portuguese campaign of 1762. Indeed, 
as it chanced, the three of them never again met in the same armv; 
and only once, and then only for a short time, did two of them come 
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upon the same theatre of operations simultaneously, though in different 
divisions and without touch with each other. 


At the commencement of the first struggle, the attack of the league 
of princes upon the French Jacobin Republic, two of the three Irish 
regiments chanced to be on garrison duty in the outlying and neglected 
Spanish fortresses in Morocco: Hibernia was at Melilla, Irie anda at 
Ceuta; while Ultonia had recently arrived at the great arsenal of 
Ferrol, in Galicia, which was alwavs strongly held whet a naval war 
was in progress. Neither Irlanda nor Ultonia was moved during the 
first two vears of the Revolutionary War: it was not till matters 
looked very black in 1794, and Spain was sweeping in her last reserves, 
that they took the field. Hibernia was more lucky: it was directed 
in 1792 to form one strong service battalion for the front, while leaving 
the other two in Africa on a reduced cadre. The first battalion 
consequently sailed, and was allotted to the army of the Eastern Pyre- 
nees, to which it belonged during the whole war. Its experiences were 
varied, and its services distinguished. The Eastern Spanish Army 
was very fortunate so long as it was directed by its first commander, 
General Ricardos, and the first battalion of Hibernia fought out its 
first campaign entirely on French soil, taking part in the successful 
invasion of the province of Roussillon. 

In Julv, 1793, the battalion was ordered to prepare for a ‘‘ secret 
detached service,’’ and, dropping down to the port of Rosas, found 
itself told off to the celebrated Toulon expedition, which was to rouse 
such high expectations and to end so unfortunately. The reactionary 
party at Toulon, disgusted with the frantic rule of the Convention, 
had entered into secret negotiations with Lord Hood, and on August 
28th handed over the fleet and the arsenal to him. The design of 
the allies was to form an army based on this great naval fortress, 
which should overrun Provence with the aid of the French counter- 
revolutionaries, who were at this moment in possession of Lyons and 
Marseilles also. Scrapings of the armies of many nations were poured 
into Toulon, including four British battalions, a Spanish division of 
6,000 men, and some Sardinian and Neapolitan regiments. The whole 
made up a force which, aided by some French insurgents, may have 
reached 15,000 men. This might have sufficed for the end in view 
if the general rising in Southern France had been successful, but 
was wholly insufficient when Marseilles was subdued by the Jacobins 
in September, and Lyons in October. At first the French had been 
able to oppose to the slowly-collecting army of invasion only a small 
force under the incompetent General Carteaux, which was barely able 
to keep them from pushing into the interior to help the counter- 
revolution. But reinforcements were spared from the armies of the 
Alps and the Eastern Pyrenees, and when Lyons fell the whole force 
which had been besieging it was thrown on to Toulon. Most impor- 
tant of all the succours was that of the voung artillery colonel, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was here to make his first successful bid for 
fame. Toulon, a chain of forts and batteries scattered around the 
arms of a spreading harbour, is hard to defend against a land attack, 
since an immense front, of many sectors cut off from each other by 
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water, has to be maintained. The garrison was insufficient in numbers, 
and much of it consisted of troops of third-rate quality. Some of 
the Spanish battalions did anything but distinguish themselves: but 
Hibernia, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Edward Nugent, had 
a good record, having stormed a French battery on October 15th and 
captured eight guns. As is generally known, the fate of Toulon was 
settled by Bonaparte’s happy use of artillery from commanding posi- 
tions against the internal water defences of the place, and when it 
was seen that the fleet and the town were under fire, and that even 
a re-embarkation was becoming difficult, the allies hurriedly evacuated 
the place on December 19th—so hurriedly that a large part of the 
captured French fleet was left undamaged, to fall back into the hands. 
of the Jacobins, and to supply the squadron which five years later 
perished at the battle of the Nile. 

The battalion of Hibernia was brought back by the escaping 
Spanish squadron to Cartagena, where it was soon afterwards joined 
by the ‘2nd and 3rd battalions, which had come over at last from 
Africa. They went forward to join the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
and were in time to share in the ill-fortune which attended that host, 
as it did almost every other Allied force on all the frontiers of France, 
during the year 1794. Hibernia, 2,251 strong of all ranks, was brought 
up to cover the retreat of the Spanish Army from the recently conquered 
Roussillon. The regiment distinguished itself in the defence of 
Roure, for which its major, John Hogan, received the Military Cross 
of Carlos IIIl., and promotion to the colonelcy of another regiment. 
Part of Hibernia was then sent back to garrison the fortress of Rosas, 
under its colonel, James Petitt: the rest remained with the field army, 
and shared in the unsuccessful campaign in Catalonia of the Conde 
de la Union, an unlucky commander in chief, who fell at the battle 
of the Black Mountain. In 1795 came peace with France, and Hibernia 
was sent southward and placed in garrison at Tarifa and Algesiras. 

The services of Ultonia and Irlanda in the French Revolutionary 
struggle were much shorter. The latter, after spending the first two 
vears of the war in garrison at Ceuta, was sent to the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, which it joined in July, 1794, and saw service under 
its colonel, Felix Jones—the historian of the regiment—during the 
retreat from Roussillon in the autumn of that year, and in the Catalonian 
campaign of 1795. It does not seem to have had any touch with the 
sister regiment of Hibernia, which was serving in another division. 
When, however, peace put an end to this depressing series of reverses, 
Irlanda took the same road as Hibernia, being told off to the garrison 
of Algesiras, where it joined the other Irish corps for the first time 
since 1762. 

The experiences of Ultonia in the Revolutionary War were no 
longer and no more fortunate than those of Irlanda. After remaining 
in garrison at Ferrol throughout 1792 and 1793, the regiment was 
sent up to the Bidassoa in February, 1794, to strengthen the Spanish 
Army of the Western Pyrenees. It was in time to share in the 
unlucky operations in the inland passes, which in April led to the 
loss of the Val Carlos and Alduides positions, better known to British 
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students of war by the exploits of Wellington’s troops in 1813. In 
the following summer it took part in the ineffective attempt to storm 
the’ French lines on the Bidassoa, its colonel, Francis Comesford,! 
being killed in the attack on the Croix des Bouquets redoubt (familiar 
to readers of Napier’s fifth volume), one of the points where the 
Spanish assault had favourable results. In August the enemy replied 
by a general advance against the Spanish lines on the south side of 
the Bidassoa: Ultonia defended its section well, but was forced to 
retire by the penetration of the enemy at other points. It covered 
the retreat of its neighbours, and was considered to have done so well 
that Charles IV. granted the regiment a shield of honour, and ordered 
the name Bidassoa to be placed on its Colours. The Spaniards having 
lost the line of the Bidassoa and the passes, fell back towards Biscay 
and Navarre. Both parties went into winter quarters, the only 
valuable gain of the French having been the fortress of St. Sebastian, 
which fell practically without defence. In the spring of 1795, Moncey, 
now in command of the French Army of the Western Pyrenees, 
pushed his advantage and captured Bilbao on the one flank and 
Vittoria on the other. The Spanish defence seemed about to collapse 
entirely, when the Peace of Basle supervened (July), and saved the 
armies of Charles IV. from worse disasters. Ultonia, much tried, 
returned to Galicia, to the same garrisons from which it had started 
in 1794 for fifteen months of most unlucky campaigning. 


From 1795 till 1808 Spain was the humble auxiliary of France, 
and since her only accessible enemy was Great Britain, and for one 
short space of time Portugal, the history of her army is of compara- 
tively small interest. For the British made no serious attempt to 
invade Spain, though they sent several expeditions against her out- 
lying fortresses, such as that which captured Minorca under General 
Stuart in 1798, and the larger and less honourable venture of White- 
lock against Buenos Ayres in 1807. Moreover, a small British force 
succoured the Portuguese in the short Spanish-Portuguese War of 
1801-02. But there was no land-fighting on a large scale between the 
two nations, and, as it chanced, none of the three Irish regiments ever 
came into hostile contact with the British. 


Their annals from 1796 to 1808 are entirely lacking in incident. 
Irlanda was in garrison at Algesiras from 1796 to 1800, at Malaga 
from 1800 to 1806, at Cadiz in 1806-07. Ultonia was at Ferrol from 
1796 till 1801, with a battalion detached in the Canary Islands. 
During the Portuguese War of 1801 it was brought down to the hostile 
frontier, but never crossed it. After another long stay in Galicia it 
was sent off to Catalonia in 1806, and was quartered at Gerona when 
the Peninsular War broke out. Hibernia was in various Andalusian 
garrisons from 1796 till 1801, and chanced to be at: Cadiz during 
the terrible visitation of yellow fever in 1800 which ravaged that city. 
Three-fifths of its officers and men were carried off by the epidemic. 
In 1801 it went off to the Portuguese War, but barely crossed the 
frontier in that very mild campaign. In 1802 it went into quarters 


1 No doubt a descendent of the John Comesford, first colonel of * Waterford.” 
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at Ferrol, and remained there with short intervals till the commencement 
of the Peninsular War. 

In 1808, therefore, Irlanda was at Cadiz, Hibernia at Ferrol and 
Corunna, Ultonia at Gerona: and their history during the great war 
which began in that vear was completely settled by the fact that they 
were in these particular places. For each was absorbed into the local 
army raised in the province where it was quartered, and remained 
attached to it for the whole period of the war. Ultonia served from 
first to last in the Catalan Army: Hibernia made part of Blake's 
Galician Army, and served under that General and his successor, 
La Romana, in the north-west, till the Galicians moved down into 
Estremadura in 1810. Though dreadfully thinned, like the rest of 
Ia Romana’s old army, at the Gebora and the fall of Badajoz in 1811, 
it survived as part of that small force under Carlos de Espana which 
so long served as an auxiliary detachment for Wellington. Irlanda, 
being garrisoned at Cadiz, naturally passed into Castafhos’ army of 
Andalusia, and remained consistently Andalusian till 1812, from the 
battle of Baylen till Soult’s evacuation of the South of Spain. In 
the last vear of the war only did it get distracted from its usual 
surroundings, and go on an excursion which meandered from Valencia 
to Tarragona and from Tarragona to Navarre. 

During the whole war I believe that I shall be correct in stating 
that no two of the three Irish regiments ever met, or even formed 
part of a group of armies operating under the same commander-in- 
chief. Their beats were curiously distinct. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to deal with their annals in separate sections, since thev have 
no common history whatever. The battle-roll of Irlanda includes the 
names Bavlen, Tudela, Ucles, Medellin, Talavera, Barrosa, Albuera, 
Bornos, the defence of Tarifa, and the siege of Pampeluna. Hibernia’s 
roll—almost a continuous list of disasters—shows Medina del Rio Seco, 
Zornoza, Espinosa, Tamames, .\lba de Tormes, the Gebora; during 
the last three vears of the war it vegetated far from the front as part 
of the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo from March, 1812, to April, 1814. 
Ultonia’s purely local Catalan record consists of the three defences 
of Gerona, two in 1808, the third and most famous in 1809. .Almost 
exterminated in the last of the three, the regiment was reconstituted 
only to be again well nigh destroved in the sieges of Figueras and 
Tarragona. But obstinate as the rest of the Catalan army, Ultonia 
reformed itself as a single battalion, and fought out the rest of the 
mountain warfare of the north-east down to the end of the war in 1814. 

The Spanish Army at the outbreak of the Peninsular War was, 
as all students know, in a most dilapidated and chaotic condition, 
owing to the persistent and long-continued maladministration of Godoy, 
the ‘* Prince of the Peace,’’ the worthless and incapable factotum of the 
imbecile Charles IV. No single fact can illustrate its condition better 
than the muster-roll of the three Irish regiments in May, 1808. They 
were all supposed to be three-battalion corps, each battalion 840 strong. 
As a matter of fact, Ultonia at Gerona mustered seventy officers and 
361 rank and file—the hattalions well under 150 apiece. Irlanda 
showed seventy officers and 513 rank and file—almost as absurd a 
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record. Hibernia, the least depleted of the three, had as. many as 
854 bayonets at Ferrol.. The three together, instead of showing 7,500 
officers and men, had about 1,900! ‘There was, it may be remarked, 
one regiment weaker than Ultonia in the Spanish Army—the Italian 
foreign corps that bore the name of Naples: but there were six weaker 
than Hibernia—a sufficient commentary on Godoy’s military adminis- 
tration. It would appear that the foreign auxiliary regiments of the 
Spanish Crown were at this time even weaker, in rank and file, than 
the native corps. The simple explanation was that service in such 
ill-regulated and ill-paid units had no attractions for the foreign 
volunteer, while the limited form of conscription which scraped together 
a minimum of recruits for the native infantry of the line did not of 
course exist for the Irish, Italian, or Swiss corps. It is probable that 
by May, 1808, the old stock of Irish rank and file had absolutely and 
completely disappeared. An English naval officer who met Ultonia 
at Rosas during the first autumn of the Peninsular War, observed 
that not a single private or non-commissioned officer could speak a 
word of English or Irish, but that many senior officers not only bore 
Irish names, but could speak English as well as they could Spanish. 
The list of the commanders of the regiment in 1808-12 bears out this 
statement well enough—the colonel in 1808 was Anthony. O’Kelly—he 
was succeeded in 1809 by Henry O’Donnell—a well-known and dis- 
tinguished figure in the history of the Catalan campaigns—then 
followed Peter Sarsfield, an old Jacobite name of the highest distinc- 
tion, and Vincent Magrath. It was not till 1813 that a. Walloon 
officer, Philippe des Fleurs, became the first and last non-Irish colonel 
of Ultonia. 

But to proceed to the annals of the individual regiments. _When 
Spain broke out into general insurrection against the Bonapartist 
usurpation, in May, 1808, all the three battalions of, Irlanda were in 
the south—one in Estremadura, the other two at Puerto Sta. Maria, 
near Cadiz: they only mustered 513 bayonets. General Castafios, 
placed in command of the army of Andalusia by the Junta of Seville, 
concentrated all three, and filled them up with hastily-raised local 
recruits: by July Irlanda was 1,824 strong of all ranks, and must 
be considered for the future as practically an Andalusian and not a 
foreign corps. Castafios placed the two battalions which were most 
ready for service in the division of Reding, which did the main fighting 
at the battle of Baylen, and, under their colonel, John Naghten, they 
were present at the surrender of the army of Dupont on July 23rd, 
1808. This was a happy start for Irlanda’s share in the Peninsular 
War: but subsequent fortune was to be less propitious. 

After the victorious army of Castafios had occupied Madrid, all 
the three battalions of Irlanda_ were brought up to the capital, but 
only the second went forward to the Ebro, where it was attached to 
the division of La Pefia, The. first and third remained behind as 
part of the Army of Reserve, which. afterwards defended the Somo- 
sierra passes. On November 23rd Castafios was. routed at Tudela by 
Lannes, but. the second battalion of ,.Irlanda, being under La. Pejfia, 
who had shirked his part in the action, was left intact, and was used 
to cover the retreat along with other units. At the combat of Briviesca 
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[November 29th] it distinguished itself in the rearguard action which 
delayed the French pursuit, and had five casualties among its officers. 
That four of them bore Spanish and only one an Irish name shows that 
even among the commissioned ranks the old historic Jacobite element 
was nearing extinction. The battalion was much thinned in the retreat, 
and in the disastrous battle of Ucles [January 13th, 1809], which 
ended the campaign of Castafios’ old army, had only 376 men in line. 
Reduced to a skeleton by this defeat, it was sent back to the Sierra 
Morena to recover and to receive drafts. Meanwhile the first and 
third battalions had been even less lucky : they were part of San Juan’s 
Army of Reserve, which had to cover Madrid after the routs of 
Gamonal and Tudela. Being on the westernmost of the passes, at 
Sepulveda, they did not share in the Somosierra disaster, but were 
cut off by it from Madrid. Escaping by mountain roads, they joined 
the wrecks of the defeated divisions at Talavera, when the well-known 
mutiny took place, and San Juan was murdered by his own men. 
The disorderly host then retreated on Estremadura. 

During the winter of 1808-9 the depleted second battalion of 
Irlanda was sent to join the other two, and all three became part of 
the new army of Estremadura, now placed under the obstinate and 
incapable old Cuesta—Wellington’s uneasy colleague of the Talavera 
campaign. The regiment formed part of the division of Trias, which 
lay in the Spanish centre at Cuesta’s dreadful disaster of Medellin 
(March 28th, 1809), and was one of the corps which was completely 
ridden down and cut up by the cavalry of Victor, during the last stage 
of that ill-managed battle. It was reorganized as two battalions in 
the summer, and filled up with new drafts, so that it was able to serve 
once more in the Talavera campaign by July, with a strength of some 
1,500 bayonets, in the division of General Manglano. As everyone 
knows, Cuesta’s army bore no very important part in the battle of 
Talavera, and Irlanda, being in the reserve line, does not seem to 
have been engaged. 

After the retreat from Talavera, and the removal of Cuesta from 
command, the army of Estremadura was broken up in September, only 
a fraction of it remaining in its old beat south of the Tagus, under the 
Duke of Albuquerque.  Irlanda, after some counter-marching into 
Castile, was detailed to the Duke’s corps, and was therefore one of 
the regiments with which he executed the celebrated forced march on 
Cadiz, which kept that city from falling into the hands of the French, 
after the forcing of the Sierra Morena passes in January, 1810. For 
the next three years Irianda belonged to the Cadiz army, and shared 
in all its many expeditions, operating sometimes in Western and 
sometimes in Southern Andalusia. Its most distinguished service was 
at Albuera (May 16th, 1811), when it formed part of the division of 
Zayas, and along with two battalions of the Spanish Guards held 
the western height of the allied position against the first French attack, 
and maintained its position long enough to allow of the arrival of 

the British brigades, which delivered the costly but effective counter- 
stroke which won the day. We have a glimpse of Irlanda in the 
narrative of Moyle Sherer, of Abercrombie’s brigade, who tells how, 
as the second division came up and formed line to advance through 
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the much-tried Spaniards, a young officer rode up to him, and, 
speaking in English, begged him, ‘‘ with a sort of proud anxiety,”’ 
to take notice that his regiment was ordered to retire and not giving 
way before the enemy. All British narratives agree that the four 
Spanish battalions on this front behaved extremely well.  Irlanda, 
with forty-one officers and 708 men present, in two weak battalions, 
had thirteen officers and 259 men killed and wounded. 

In the following winter one battalion of Irlanda, with 453 bayonets, 
was detached to form part of the garrison of Tarifa, and took part 
in the successful defence of that fortress under General Copons, in 
which the British co-operated under the command of Skerret and 
Gough of the 87th. The siege was raised early in January, 1812, 
after the very complete repulse of a desperate assault on its breaches. 

The two battalions of Irlanda were re-formed in the following 
spring into a single unit of 1,200 bayonets, which was transferred to 
the roving corps of General Ballasteros, the enterprising if oft-beaten 
partisan who kept all Southern Andalusia in disturbance from his base 
in the mountains of Ronda. It took part under him in the battle 
of Bornos, and many minor engagements—some lucky, but more 
unfortunate! When Soult had to abandon Andalusia in the autumn 
of 1812, owing to the concentration of the French armies which followed 
the battle of Salamanca and the fall of Madrid, the Spanish corps 
of the south were at last set free, and were used by Wellington, now 
commander-in-chief of all the allied armies in the Peninsula, to 
strengthen various points of the general front. 

Irlanda formed part of the army under Del Parque which was 
sent to operate against Suchet in Valencia and Catalonia, and was 
employed on the east coast until the autumn of 1813. Later in the 
year it was transferred to Navarre, to form part of the Spanish force 
which beleagured Pampeluna, under Carlos de Espafia, while Welling- 
ton was fighting the battles of the Pyrenees to cover the siege. On 
November 1st Pampeluna fell, after holding out for more than four 
months, and Irlanda saw the end of its war-services. For the division 
to which it belonged was not one of those which Wellington took 
forward with him for the invasion of France in the spring of 1814. 
Irlanda remained on garrison duty in Navarre, and is recorded as 
939 strong on January Ist, 1814. In May, Napoleon having abdicated, 
and the interminable war being ended, it marched back to Cadiz, 
from which it had started, just six years before, to take part in the 
campaign of Baylen. In the following September it was shipped over 
to Africa to resume the garrison duty in Ceuta, which had been only 
too familiar to it in the 18th century. In its last few years of existence 
Irlanda had practically become a native Spanish regiment: its three 
colonels of 1810-15 were all Spaniards, and it had not only been 
brought up to war-strength in 1808 with Andalusian recruits, but had 
since then absorbed two disbanded corps—Leales de Fernando VII. 
and Ronda. 

The history of Hibernia during the Peninsular War is as entirely 
connected with that of the army of Galicia as is that of Irlanda with 
the army of Andalusia. It was at Corunna and Ferrol, 852 bayonets 
strong, when the general insurrection took place after the Madrid 
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tumult of the Dos Mayo. It was hastily filled up with recruits, and 
the 2nd and 3rd Battalions at once. took the field in the Galician Army 
under General Blake. The 1st Battalion was sent into Asturias to 
serve as a cadre for new levies in that principality, where regular 
troops were absolutely non-existent in 1808, Hence the three batta- 
lions were not again collected. in a body till the following winter. 
But the 2nd and 3rd Battalions had very heavy experiences to go 
through before they reunited with the 1st. They were present, with 
700 bayonets, at the disastrous battle of Medina del Rio Seco on 
July 14th in Cagigal’s division, where their lieutenant-colonel, Eugene 
MacCrohan, was killed, and the losses in all ranks were very heavy, 
as this was the division which bore the brunt of the French attack. 

Blake fell back on Galicia to reorganize his shattered forces, but 
since the French had now been forced to evacuate Madrid owing to 
the capitulation of Baylen, the army of Galicia had not only leisure 
to receive and train new drafts, but was able to advance in the wake 
of the retreating enemy. Hibernia’s two battalions were recruited up 
to 1,000 of all ranks and remained in the 1st Division of Blake’s army. 
They were present, therefore, at all the actions in Biscay which filled 
the months of October and November, 1808, from Zornoza to Espinosa- 
de-los-Monteros, where in Blake’s final disaster they were reduced 
from 728 men to such a small residue that they would have had to 
be sent to the rear if they had not picked up a new draft of 320 men 
at Reynosa, and also their 1st Battalion, which had hitherto been in the 
Asturias. 

Blake was now superseded by the Marquis de la Romana, under 
whom the army of Galicia went through the very worst of its sufferings, 
during the terrible mid-winter retreat which it shared with Sir John 
Moore’s troops. While Moore fell back on Corunna, the starving 
and typhus-ridden Galicians took to the mountains and eluded the 
French in snow-covered uplands. Hibernia was among the regiments 
which suffered most, losing many men in a rearguard action at 
Turienzo, but many more by starvation. It was a mere wreck in the 
spring, when La Romana took the step, hitherto unknown in the 
Spanish Army, of handing it over for reorganization to a British 
officer. He had great confidence in Brevet Major William Parker 
Carroil, late a captain in the Connaught Rangers, who had_ been 
attached as liaison officer to the Galicians for the last six months, and 
offered him a Spanish colonelcy and the command of Hibernia.! 
Carroll accepted it, all the more readily because he was an Irishman 
himself, and carried out its reconstruction with great energy and 
success. In the spring it was recruited up once more to a strength 
first of one and afterwards of two battalions, and took part, under 
Carroll, in all La Romana’s adventurous and not wholly unsuccessful 
campaigning against Soult and Ney, being present at the capture of 
Villafranca, the successful siege of Vigo, and the unsuccessful attempt 
to take Lugo. In the baftle before the latter place Hibernia lost its 


1 Carroll’s despatches to Whitehall in 1808-09 form one of the most valuable 
sources for the history of the army of Galicia. He was a good narrator, and as 
devoted to La Romana as the latter was to him. There are dozens of his reports 
in the Record Office. 
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second-in-command, Lieut.-Colonel Hordugan, one of its few surviving 
Irish officers of the old stock. Later in the year the regiment took part 
in the repulse of Ney at the bridge of San Payo, and on October 8th, 
now placed in the division of the Conde de Belveder, shared in the 
victory of Tamames, the one first-class engagement in which the army 
of Galicia won a complete success during its long existence (October 
8th, 1809), defeating Marchand and the French VIth Corps with heavy 
loss. 

The subsequent experiences of Hibernia were not so happy. It 
took part in Del Parque’s unlucky battle of Alba de ‘Tormes 
(November 28th), where it was one of the few regiments of its division 
which escaped the overwhelming charge of Kellermann’s Dragoons, 
by keeping firm in square when the rest were swept away. After 
this defeat the bulk of the army of Galicia retreated southward into 
Estremadura, and maintained itself there during the spring and summer 
of 1810. In October Hibernia formed part of the detachment which 
La Romana sent to aid Wellington in defending the lines of Torres 
Vedras, during Masséna’s invasion of Portugal. It remained behind 
them for three months, but when, in February, 1811, Soult invaded 
Estremadura and laid siege to Badajoz, the Spanish troops in Portugal 
were sent off by Wellington to form part of the army destined for 
the relief of that fortress. In this unlucky enterprise Hibernia met 
the disastrous end of its services during the Peninsular War: at the 
battle of the Gebora (February 19th, 1811) it formed part of the division 
of Virues, which was completely ridden over by Latour-Maubourg’s 
Dragoons. The greater part of the regiment was killed or taken: 
only a few scores escaping into Portugal. For the rest of 1811 Hibernia 
existed only as the skeleton cadre of a single weak battalion : gradually 
refilled with Castilian recruits, it was sent in February, 1812, to form part 
of the garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, which Wellington had just retaken 
from the French. And at Ciudad Rodrigo the regiment remained 
during the whole two years that the Peninsular War had still to run. 


It rose to be a strong battalion of 1,200 bayonets, but was not taken 


forward by Wellington in 1813, when he drew off most of the Army 
of Galicia for his campaign of Vittoria, and vegetated in gartison 
duty till the fall of Napoleon put an end to the long struggle that 
had commenced in 1808. I cannot discover when Parker Carroll 
ceased to be its commander,! but its last chief was the only native 
Spanish officer in the list of its colonels—Juan Antonio Barutel. 

The annals of Ultonia, the junior of the three Spanish-Irish regi- 
ments, are concerned with a single corner of North-Eastern Spain 
during the whole Peninsular War: it did not wander far and wide 
like Irlanda and Hibernia, but was from first to last serving in 
Catalonia. When the war broke out the corps was in a state which 
bore eloquent witness to the disorganization which prevailed during 
the administration of the corrupt and incapable Godoy—it had seventy- 
three officers and only 351 men. Its colonel being absent, the skeleton 
regiment was in charge of its Lieut.-Colonel, O’Donovan, but the tale 

1Carroll appears all through the British Army Lists of 1808-15 as detached 


on ‘‘ particular service’’ in Portugal: but :he certainly; spent, nearly all of the time 
in Spain. I fancy, that he served with Hibernia till 1814. 
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of its exploits in 1808-09 is mainly connected with the name of Henry 
O’Donnell, its major, who soon succeeded to the command, and after- 
wards rose to be Brigadier, Divisional General, and, finally, Captain- 
General of Catalonia. He was the most distinguished of all the 
Spanish-Irish officers who came to the front during the war, and 
undoubtedly the splendid services of Ultonia are to be attributed in a 
large measure to his inspiring leadership and untiring energy. 

In May, 1809, the few hundred men of the Ulster regiment formed 
the only garrison of Gerona, a most important fortress, since it blocked 
the road from France to Barcelona, where Napoleon had by treachery 
introduced the army of Duhesme before he showed his hand and 
kidnapped the Spanish King. When the fighting began, Duhesme’s 
first endeavour was to seize Gerona, and open the communication with 
France. He attacked the place with 6,000 men on June 20th, regarding 
the garrison as a negligible quantity, but Ultonia, aided by the armed 
citizens of the town, opposed an unexpected resistance, and completely 
defeated a desperate attempt at escalade. The only ladder which the 
French succeeded in rearing against the walls was overturned by 
Lieutenant Thomas Magrath, at the cost of his own life. Duhesme 
retired for the moment, being without siege artillery, but returned on 
July 24th with ten heavy battering guns and 7,000 men. For the 
second time he suffered a disastrous repulse: Ultonia had been rein- 
forced by a Spanish light infantry regiment from Majorca, so that 
the walls could at least be manned a little better than in June. The 
siege lasted three weeks, and ended with a brilliant operation. On 
August 16th a sally from the town, led by Henry O’Donnell, was 
combined with a demonstration from the outside by a mass of Cata- 
lonian peasant-levies, who came down from the hills against Duhesme’s 
rear. The sortie broke through a long section of the French lines, 
whereupon the French General abandoned the siege, destroyed his 
heavy guns, and retreated to Barcelona. 

Ultonia was left to garrison the city which it had so well defended, 
and bore in 1809 the most distinguished part in the long third siege, 
which lasted from May to December, and absorbed all the energies 
of the French Army of Catalonia for eight months. The regiment 
was still very weak, having been recruited up to a strength of 800 
bayonets only in the winter of 1808-09. But its name, with that of 
Henry O’Donnell, now its Colonel, appears most prominently all 
through the record of the strenuous defence. Twice detachments cut 
their way out to open communication with the Spanish army of relief, 
and cut their way in again with a convoy. The Lieut.-Colonel, 
Ralph Marshall, was killed on the breach of Santa Lucia during the 
great assault of September 19th, the most sanguinary of all the repulses 
of the French. But starvation did the work that storming columns 
had failed to achieve, and on December 11th a council of war held that 
surrender had become inevitable—the governor Alvarez had refused 
to hear of it: when he was stricken down with fever his subordinates 
vielded. Of the 800 men of Ultonia only 250 survived to lay down 
their arms. 

This was practically the end of the original regiment: but its 
reputation had been so great that Henry O’Donnell, who had now 
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been promoted to the command of the whole Catalan Army, resolved 
to raise what was practically a new corps with the old name. A few 
of the original officers survived, and with these and a certain number 
of men in depdét or hospital, the nucleus of a battalion was formed. 
Peter Sarsfield, one of the old stock of Irish officers, and a descendant 
of the famous Jacobite General of 1690, was made its Colonel. In 
1811 the joining of many Catalan recruits allowed of the raising of 
the corps to a two-battalion standard. But ill-luck continued to attend 
the army of Catalonia: the junior battalion was taken prisoner entire 
at the capitulation of Figueras, after a most creditable defence lasting 
from April to August, 1811. The senior battalion suffered almost 
the same fate at the fall of Tarragona, where 166 men only survived 
to lay down their arms at the end of the siege (June 28th, 1811). 
Yet this was not quite the end of this much-enduring regiment : some 
companies which had chanced to be outside Tarragona were used to 
form the cadre on which the third and last Ultonia was built up. 
Sarsfield having by now become a lieutenant-general, a new colonel 
was appointed to reorganize it—Vincent Magrath, who, like his two 
predecessors, had belonged to the family group of Spanish-Irish officers 
reared in the regiment. In 1812-13 the reformed Ultonia is found 
operating in the ranks of Lacy’s small ‘‘ Army of Catalonia,’’ which 
Marshal Suchet so often hunted but could never destroy. Its last 
service was at the blockade of Lerida in 1814, where it is found in the 
muster-rolls with the respectable number of 845 men, organized as a 
single battalion. 

When the Peninsular War at last came to an end, there was a 
great disbanding of units in the Spanish Army—as in the British. 
It was, of course, mainly the new corps raised during the war which 
were selected for extinction. All the three Irish regiments were 
allowed for a time to survive, and all were filled up to the three-battalion 
strength by receiving as drafts those men of certain of the disbanded 
units who were not released from service. In this way Irlanda absorbed 
the remains of the Andalusian regiment of Ronda, Hibernia, an 
Aragonese unit called Reunion de Aragon, an Andalusian corps with 
the odd name of Constitution, and the second regiment of Gudalajara, 
while Ultonia was filled up from Alpujarras and Manresa. AIll these 
were purely Spanish corps, and by 1815 no one of the three Irish 
corps had any surviving Irish element in it. This is marked by the 
fact that their last colonels were in all cases officers of non-Irish blood 
and name—Irlanda’s was Julian Estrada, Hibernia’s Juan Antonio 
Barutel, Ultonia’s the Walloon Philippe des Fleurs. 

In the years of uneasy peace after Waterloo the Ministers of 
Ferdinand VII. continued to cut down the army, in a spasmodic fashion, 
for reasons of economy. In 1816 the regiments were reduced to the 
very weak cadre of 1,204 of all ranks, though the three-battalion 
formation was still kept. In 1818 still further reductions had to be 
made, and it was decided that nine whole regiments must be scrapped. 
Among these were all the three Irish corps, disbanded not because 
they were foreign troops—for this was no longer the case—but because 
they were junior corps in the general scale of seniority. | Accord- 
ingly, on June rst, 1818, Irlanda was disbanded at Cadiz, turning 
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over the men of its first battalion to the regiment Rey, those of its 
second to Asturias, and those of its third to Princesa. Hibernia, 
disbanded at Loja, gave its battalions to Zamora, Majorca, and Jaen. 
Lastly, Ultonia, disbanded at Cuenca, was distributed to Burgos, 
Voluntarios de Castilla, and Granada. Thus ended an honourable 
record of service, and the last historical memoria] of the long-forgotten 
Jacobitism of Ireland. It is surprising that the three regiments should 
have survived so long, when the original force that had created them, 
loyalty to the house of Stuart, had wholly died out in Ireland. With 
the disuse of the Penal Laws the emigration had ceased: after 1789 
disloyalists in Ireland sought the banners of republican France, and 
not those of Catholic and monarchical Spain. That the old Spanish- 
Irish corps survived so long was due to the existence of a large group 
of military families, whose sons regularly sought service in_ their 
father’s old regiment : the names of the officers continue to be drawn 
from the same old stock down to 1808, when in the Peninsular War 
all old traditions were swept away, and Irlanda became’ merely 
Andalusian, Hibernia Galician, and Ultonia Catalan. 

The subjoined lists of colonels may have some interest. Several 
of them claimed Irish peerages, but of these the majority are not to 
be found in Cockayne’s list of the Jacobite creations, duly vouched for 
by patents of James II. and the two Pretenders. Such claims must be 
considered more than doubtful. 


List of the Colonels of Irlanda [the first two in the French 
service] :— 
1. Marquis of Antrim [Alexander 10. Vincent Kindelan, 1768-77. 


MacDonnell], 1689-97. 11. Joseph O’Donnell, 1777-87. 
2. Walter Burke, 1697-1714. 12. John MacKenna, 1787-88. 
3. Francis Wauchope, 1714-19. v4 pues CNeiy ii 
; 14. Lor onkee 
4. re ig 9 MacDonnell, 1719- O’Reilly],2 17 - 
‘ “Pp, Renae 15. Felix Jones, 1794-1808. 
a mapiateamnepe eddy 16. Earl of Iveagh [John Nagh- 
6. Edward Burke, 1735-42. ten ?]°, 1808-09. 
7- Daniel MacDonnell, 1742, ,2. Joaquim Gomez Menchaca, 
killed in action, 1744. 1809-12. 
8. Reginald MacDonnell (2), 18. Antonio Gaspar Blanco, 1812- 


1744-60. 15. 
g. Joseph Comesford, 1760-68. 19. Julian de Estrada, 1815-18. 








11 cannot identify this claimant of a Jacobite peerage—Berehaven had been one 
of the minor titles associated with the earldom of Tyrconnell, when held by that 
great Jacobite, Richard Talbot. But the Tyrconnell title appears to have died out 
with his nephew, an officer in the French service. | Presumably some cousin 
assumed one of the minor honours. 

2I can find no mention of the barony of O’Reilly of Clonkee in the list of 
Jacobite peerages in Cockayne. 

5 The title of Magennis of Iveagh was one of the old Irish peerages; its holder 
in 1688 adhered to James II., and retired with him to France in 1690. The officer 
claiming the title in 1808 seems to have been named not Magennis, but Naghten 
—presumably he had a female Magennis descent. : 
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List of the Colonels of Hibernia, 1709-1818 :— 


. Lucas Patifio, Marquis of 
Castelar. 

. Antonio Patifo. 

. Thady O’Connor-Phealy. 

. John Creagh. 

. Oliver O’ Hara. 

. James Oxburgh. 

. Felix O’Neilly. 

. William Vaughan (1777). 

. Edward Nugent. 

. Terence Fitz-Patrick. 


—_ 
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11. William O’Kelly. 

12. Terence O’Neilly. 

13. John Comesford. 

14. James: Petitt, 1794. 

15. Laurence Flood. 

16. Charles FitzGerald. 

17. John Brickdale. 

18. William Parker Carroll, 1809- 
14. 

19. Juan Antonio Barutel, 1814-18. 


List of the Colonels of Ultonia,! 1709-1818 :— 


1. Dermot MacAuliffe. 

2. Thady MacAuliffe, killed in 
action, 1719. 

. William Lacy. 

. John Sherlock. 

| Aah Aylmer. 

. Francis Comesford, killed in 
action, 1794.) 

7. John O’Slattery. 


An bw 





8. John MacKenna. 

g. Peter Tyrrell. 

10. Michael Knaresborough. 

11. John Kindelan. 

12. Anthony O’Kelly. 

13. Henry O’Donnell, 1809-10. 
14. Peter Sarsfield, 1810-11. 

15. Vincent Magrath, 1811-13. 
16. Philippe des Fleurs, 1813-16. 





1There are probably two names missing early in the list. It seems unlikely 
that there should have been only three colonels between 1710 and 1790, when 


Comesford got the command. 








THE FIELD-MARSHAL. 


By D. Hastines Irwin. 





A FEW notes on the office of Field-Marshal may not be without 
interest at the present moment, when the honour has been conferred 
upon our ally, the Emperor of Japan. 

The baton was presented to him by Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
on behalf of H.M. King George V., at Tokyo in June of this year. 

The office was first established in 1736; and the name was doubt- 
less based on a somewhat similar rank then existent in the French 
Army, which for some time before had a ‘‘ Marshal of France ’”’ as its 
highest officer. 

Previously the rank of Captain-General was the highest in the 
British Army; and this was the office held by the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

The introduction of a distinctively military rank of ‘‘ Field-Marshal ”’ 
meant the establishment of a list of General Officers, who were merely 
officers of high rank, and experience; eligible for appointment to 
the office of General, Lieutenant-General, etc., in a particular army. 

On an army being formed, the list of Field-Marshals was drawn 
upon, and the necessary number of Generals, etc., appointed. 

This was the original intention, though some of the subsequent 
appointments have been made in quarters where no question of active 
command in the British Army could possibly arise. 

The rank of Field-Marshal is the highest military honour in the 
power of the King of England to confer, since that of Commander- 
in-Chief was abolished in 1904; and the number of those holding it 
has varied from time to time. 

The Royal Warrant for pay and promotion states that the number 
of Field-Marshals on pay, as such, shall not exceed eight, including 
two promoted from General Officers of the Indian Army. 

At the present time there are eleven holders of the rank. 

The reigning sovereign is ex-officio a Field-Marshal, as head of 
the Army. 

As would be imagined, special honours are accorded to holders 
of the office. 

The Army Regulations of 1811 lay down that, ‘‘ A Field-Marshal 
is to be saluted with the Standards and Colours of all the Forces, 
except Horse and Foot Guards.’’ This was altered later on, when it 
was ordered that, ‘‘ A Field-Marshal is to receive a general salute, 
and that the Regimental Colours of all the Forces will be lowered 
except when a member of the Royal Family is present. A general 
salute by the troops under the command is, by mounted services, 
with swords drawn, officers saluting, and bands playing the first part 
of a slow march; by dismounted services, officers saluting, men 
presenting arms, Colours flying, bands playing the first part of a 
slow march, and the drums beating; by corps not having bands, the 
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trumpets and bugles sounding the salute, or the drums beating a 
ruffle.”’ 

The special honours do not end with the life of the individual, 
as it was a law laid down that at the funeral of a Field-Marshal ‘* Six 
battalions and eight squadrons, with a due proportion of officers, are 
to attend, and a salute of seventeen guns is to be fired. The pall is 
to be supported by officers of the same rank; but if a sufficient number 
cannot be obtained, officers next in seniority are to supply their place.”’ 

In 1812 the full-dress uniform of a Field-Marshal consisted of a 
scarlet double-breasted, swallow-tail coat, with blue collar, cuffs, and 
lapels; the skirts lined, and turned back, with white cloth. There 
were six gold embroidered angled loops and buttons on each sleeve, 
one being on the cuffs; and one straight loop on each front end of 
the collar. Six loops and buttons similar to those on the sleeves 
were on each skirt; and twelve straight gold embroidered loops and 
buttons were on the front and lapels. The front could, upon occasion, 
be buttoned back, thus giving the appearance of a scarlet coat with 
a blue front covered with gold embroidery. 

A gold aiguillette was worn upon the right shoulder, with a broad 
gold sash round the waist, tied in a large bow on the left side. 

The sword belt was crimson and gold, to which was attached, by 
means of two similar slings, a straight sword, with a brass hilt and 
steel scabbard. White buckskin breeches and gauntlets were worn; 
and high black leather jacked boots. The cocked hat was of black 
felt, with white ostrich feathers round the brim, and was worn ‘“‘ cross- 
wise,’’ that is, with the points over the shoulders. There was a 
scarlet and gold tassel at each end; and on the left-hand side of the 
front, a vertical red and white feather plume, with a gold star loop, 
and a black silk rosette. Steel spurs with black straps were worn, 
and a black silk stock, showing where the collar of the coat was cut 
away in front; and with a small portion of the frill on the shirt 
protruding below it. 

A tunic replaced the tailed coat in 1857, and to-day the full-dress 
uniform consists of a scarlet cloth single-breasted tunic, with blue 
collar and cuffs embroidered with oak leaves, etc., in gold, and with 
a similarly embroidered scarlet flap on each sleeve, and skirt behind. 
There are eight gilt buttons down the front, three on each cuff and 
skirt flap, and two at the waist behind. The front, collar, cuffs, and 
flaps are edged with white cloth, 3/16in. wide. Gold shoulder cords 
of plaited gold wire basket cord 3/16in. diameter are worn, with a 
gold shoulder end 2}in. wide, terminating in a 4-in. wide wing. 
Badges of rank are mounted on the shoulder-cords. 

A gold aiguillette with gold embossed tags is worn on the right 
shoulder. The buttons have the badge of rank on them; namely, 
crossed batons, with a crown above, surrounded by a laurel wreath. 
White leather pantaloons and gloves and black leather jacked boots 
with gilt spurs are worn. . 

A gold and crimson silk net sash, 2} in. wide, is worn round the 
waist, with a gold bullion fringe tassel, gin. long, on the left side; 
and the sword belt and slings are crimson and gold. 
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The sword has a mameluke hilt, with an ivory grip and scimitar 
blade; with a steel, ridged scabbard, and a gold sword knot. The 
cocked hat is of black silk, 64in. high on the left side and 5?#in. on 
the right, each corner being 43in. long. It is worn ‘‘ fore and aft,’’ 
and has a loop of four gold buttons and a gold and crimson tassel 
at each end. There is a black silk cockade on the right-hand side, 
with a loop fastened by a button. The plume on the top is of drooping 
white swan feathers, with red feathers under, 10 in. long. 

The sign of authority of a Field-Marshal is a baton. It is about 
22in. long and tin. in diameter, the staff covered with red velvet 
with gold lions passant gardant in eight rings upon it. The top has 
a chased gold mount with a wreath of rose, shamrock, and thistle 
surmounted by St. George and the dragon. The lower end has a 
mount of similar design, upon the end of which is engraved the 
inscription on presentation. I am indebted to Messrs. Garrard & Co., 
the Crown Jewellers, for the above details. 

At reviews and in State processions a Field-Marshal is mounted, 
and the following is a brief description of the horse-furniture. The 
saddle-cloth is of blue cloth, 3 ft. 2 in. long at the bottom, and 2 ft. 2 in. 
deep, with square ends, laced all round with two strips of 14-in. wide 
gold lace, }in. apart. On each hind corner there are crossed batons of 
crimson velvet and gold, with a crown above, enclosed in a laurel: wreath 
embroidered in silver. The holster-covers are also of blue cloth, and 
the flounces are laced all round with gold, like the saddle-cloth, and 
with a similar embroidered device in the centre to that on the hind 
corners of the saddle-cloth. The bridle is of brown leather, with a 
blue brow-band, and rosettes at each end; and the head-stall and 
bridoon are covered with gold lace 1 in. wide and lined with red 
morocco leather, and have special buckles and bit-bosses. The chain- 
collar is of gilt, or gilding, metal. 

The whole equipment is most imposing, and the uniform is in 
keeping with the exalted rank of the wearer. 

As will be seen from the following list, many of the bearers of 
historic names have held the rank, for loyalty and good services. It 
was, therefore, only right and proper that when the Emperors of 
Germany and of Austria took the field against us in 1914 their names 
should be at once expunged from the roll. 

As regards the fourth name on the list, Francois de la Roche- 
foucauld, Marquis de Montandre, it may be interesting to note that he 
was a Hugenot refugee born in September, 1672, and that he served 
as a volunteer in King William’s army in Ireland. prior to being 
appointed Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in Colonel Francis de Cambon’s 
Regiment of Foot. 


According to Dalton’s ‘‘ Army Lists of George I.,’’ the dates of 
his commissions are as_ follows :— 


Captain will ... 15.2.1693 | Lieut.-General ... 235! feaaeyro 
Bt. Lieut.-Colonel ... 15.2.1693 | Major-Gen. of Ord. ... 16.1.1728 
Colonel ids ... 15.5.1702 | General /.. ay ... 28.10.1735 
Brig.-General ... 28.8.1704 | Field-Marshal ... ma PK 
Major-Genera! .. 16.1706 ' Died wid ai ...  8.8.1739 
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He was Colonel of the 20th and 50th Regiments; and for about four 
years Governor of Guernsey, having been appointed in October, 1735- 


OFFICERS AND ALLIES WHO HAVE HELD THE APPOINTMENT. 


The Duke of Argyll 1736-1743 
The Earl of Orkney 1730-1737 
Viscount Shannon 1739-1753 
Francois, Marquis de Montandre 1739-1739 
The Earl of Stair wis 1742-1747 
Viscount Cobham ‘1742-1749 
General Wade ... 1743-1748 
The Duke of Cumberland 1745-1765 
Viscount Molesworth 1757-1758 
Sir Robert Rich, Bart. 1757-1768 
John, Earl Ligonier, K.B. 1757-1770 
James, Lord Tyrawley , wis 1763-1773 
The Hon. Henry Seymour Conway at 1773-1795 
H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 1793-1805 
Sir George Howard, K.B._... 1793-1796 
H.R.H. The Duke of York 1795-1827 
John, Duke of Argyll ... 1796-1806 
Jeffery, Lord Amherst, K.B. 1796-1797 
John, Lord Howard de Walden, K.B. 1796-1797 
General Studholm Hodgson 1796-1798 
George, Marquis Townshend 1796-1807 
Lord Frederick Cavendish ’ 1796-1803 
Charles, Duke of Richmond, K. B. 1796-1806 
H.R.H. The Duke of Kent 1805-1820 
The Duke of Wellington 1813-1852 
The Duke of Cumberland (King of 

Hanover in 1837) ... f 1813-1851 
The Duke of Cambridge ... 1813-1851 
The Duke of Gloucester 1816-1834 
The King of the Belgians 1816-1865 
H.M. King George IV. 1820-1830 
The Prince of Saxe-Weimar 1821-1862 
Charles, Marquis of Drogheda ... 1821-1822 
William, Earl of Harcourt 1821-1830 
H.M. King William IV. 1830-1837 
Sir Alured Clarke 1830-1832 
Sir S. Hulse nie 1830-1832 
H.R.H. The Prince Consort ... 1840-1861 
The Duke of Saxony _.. ee 1843-1870 
H.M. The King of the Netherlands ... 1846-1849 
General Thomas Grosvenor ae 1846-1851 
Sir G. Nugent ‘ss 1846-1849 
The Marquis of Anglesey 1846-1854 
Lord Raglan ae we 1854-1855 
The Earl of Strafford 1855-1860 
Viscount Combermere 1855-1865 
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Viscount Hardinge 


Lord Seaton 


Sir E. Blakeney ... 
Hugh, Viscount Gough .. 
The Duke of Cambridge 


Lord Clyde 


Sir Alex. Woodford 
Sir William Gomm 


Sir Hew. 
Sir J. F. Burgoyne 


D. Ross 


Sir G. Pollock 
Lord Fitzgerald 


The Marquis of Tweeddale... 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales — M. 
King Edward VII.) .. 

Sir William Rowan 


Sir Charles Yorke 


Lord Strathnairn ... 


Sir Patrick Grant . 


Lord Napier of Magdala .. 


The Earl of Lucan 


Sir John Michel ... 
Sir R. J. Dacres ... 
Lord William Paulet 


Sir F. P.. Haines ... 


Sir J. Linthorn Simmonds 


Sir-D. MM. 


Stewart 


Viscount Wolseley 
Earl Roberts 


Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 

Sir N. B. Chamberlain ... 

The Emperor of Germany 
(Struck off the roll.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Sir H. W. 


Norman 


Sir George White ... 
Sir Evelyn Wood 


The Emperor of Austria ... 
(Struck off the roll.) 
Sir C. H. Brownlow 


Lord Grenfell 
Earl Kitchener 


H.M. King George V. 


Lord Methuen 
Lord Nicholson 
Lord French 


H.I.M. The E mperor of Russia 


Sir Douglas Haig 
Sir Charles Egerton 


The Emperor of Japan ... 


1855-1856 
1862-1863 
1862-1868 
1862-1869 
1862-1904 
1862-1863 
1868-1870 
1868-1875 
1868-1868 
1868-1871 
1870-1872 
eee 

1875-1876 


1875-1910 
1877-1879 
1877-1880 
1877-1885 
1883-1895 
1883-1890 
1885-1888 
1885-1886 
1886-1886 
1886-1893 

1890-1909 

1890-1903 
1893-1902 

1894-1913 

1894-1914 

1897-1902 

1900-1902 

IQOI-I914 


1902 
1902-1904 
1903-1912 
1903 
1903-1914 


1908-1916 


1913 
1916-1918 
1917 
1QI7 
1918 
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THE EXPEDITION TO PORTUGAL, 1589. 
By Captain C. S. GoLpincHAM, R.M.L.I. 





THE expedition which was undertaken in 1589 by Drake and Norreys, 
with the twofold object of destroying the remnants of Spanish sea- 
power and placing the Portuguese Pretender, Don Antonio, on the 
throne of Portugal, furnishes an example of an operation the chances 
of success of which were prejudiced from its inception by certain 
errors which were patent even to contemporary observers. The first 
of these, namely, insufficient preparation, has prejudiced English 
operations of war throughout history. Included under this heading 
are the manning, equipping, and supplying of the expedition, and 
the intelligence or staff work both prior to and during the operations. 
The second error was vagueness in the instructions issued to the 
commander. When to these was added the necessity of subordinating 
the strategy of the operations to financial considerations, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that the result was failure. 

‘“The project of this voyage,’’ says Monson, ‘‘ was to restore a 
distress’d King to his Kingdom, usurp’d as he pretended.’’ This, 
at least, was the ostensible object of the expedition, but it is probable 
that Elizabeth cared little whether it succeeded or no. She had, in 
addition, two other designs, namely, the destruction of the remnants 
of the Armada which had succeeded in struggling home to Spain, 
and pecuniary profit. The seizing of the Azores, which was one of 
the few clearly defined clauses of the instructions, may be included 
under the latter head. If at the same time Don Antonio could be 
restored to the throne of Portugal, well and good, but the Queen had 
no mind to be out of pocket over the expedition. As in the case of 
every enterprise which she undertook, it was a sine qua non that it 
should pay its expenses by means of the booty taken; for her estimate 
of success varied according to the profit shown by the balance sheet. 
Time and again throughout the reign of Elizabeth we find projects 
ruined, hazarded, or imperfectly fulfilled owing to her spirit of parsi- 
mony. Some excuse may, it is true, be found for her; for it must 
be borne in mind that during the greater part of her reign England 
was a comparatively poor country for so great a Power. Natural 
resources were as yet undeveloped, and the country possessed nothing 
equivalent to the colonies in the New World from which Spain drew 
her huge revenues. But to risk a big stake for a big return was 
something which Elizabeth’s' cautious nature could not contemplate. 
She entered into this particular expedition in a half-hearted manner 
instead of furnishing it with all the resources at her command; and, 
in the words of a contemporary writer, ‘‘ it was overthrown before 
their setting out from home, they being too weakly provided of all 
things necessary for so great an expedition.”’ 
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An exaggerated respect for Spanish sea-power was characteristic 
of Tudor times. Drake was one of the few who knew upon how 
tottery a foundation the giant stood. It seems that Elizabeth failed 
to realize that after the débacle of. 1588 there was nothing more to 
be feared from Spain at sea, at least for some time to come. In the 
Armada Philip II. made his great effort; and the resources of the 
kingdom were not equal to making another for a considerable period. 
Yet in Drake’s instructions he is ordered to ‘‘ distress the ships of 
war in Guipuzcoa, Biscay, and Galicia . . . that they may not (seeing 
such a number of ships and mariners employed under you out of the 
realm upon that coast) take encouragement in the time of your absence 
to attempt somewhat against this our realm, or our realm of Ireland.’’ 
The spirit of timidity shows itself in every line of the instructions, 
Even the ostensible object of the expedition was only to be attempted 
if it could be done without ‘‘ any great hasard’’: if, that is to say, 
there was a strong party for Don Antonio, and the Portuguese people 
generally were well affected towards him. But the notion of ascer- 
taining how far the Portuguese might be counted upon to rise for 
Don Antonio never seems to have entered the Queen’s head. The 
Generals, Drake and Norreys,! received scanty assistance from the 
(sovernment in the matter of intelligence. Not only was nothing 
known of the attitude of the country towards Don Antonio, but it 
was not even known in which ports Spanish ships might be expected 
to be found; the Generals were to discover that for themselves, and 
having discovered it, were to do their utmost to capture or destroy 
the vessels. 

In return for assistance in recovering his throne, the Pretender 
promised to repay the entire cost of the expedition, and to give a 
bonus over and above this to every officer and man who took part in 
it. He undertook to pay the troops while operating in Portugal. 
Another version of the terms of the agreement exists, however, which, 
knowing as. we do of the acuteness of Elizabeth’s business instincts, 
and observing that a man in the position of Don Antonio would be 
likely to promise liberally—perhaps even compelled to agree to what- 
ever terms the Queen chose to propose—seems to be the more probable 
version. According to this the Pretender agreed to pay the Queen a 
lump sum of five million ducats, and three hundred thousand ducats 
a year in perpetuity: to grant to England free trade with the East 
Indies, which at that period were.a Portuguese possession: English 
troops to garrison the fortresses of Portugal at the charge of the 
Portuguese crown; and to allow certain other and minor privileges. 
It is difficult to see how, under the terms of this agreement, Portugal 
could long have remained an independent kingdom. But Don Antonio 
was entirely in the Queen’s hands. The jewels which he had brought 
with him to England to purchase Elizabeth’s assistance had for the 
most part been extracted from him by now; and he possessed no. other 
available capital. England was his last hope, and he was unlikely to 
find there overmuch sympathy beyond what his money would buy 
for him; for he was not of a particularly winning personality. 


1 Drake commanded the fleet and Sir John Norreys commanded the troops. 
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In the winter of 1588 recruiting for the expedition commenced in 
England. According to the Elizabethan custom a company was 
formed; for even upon so important an occasion as the present the 
State would not undertake the furnishing of the expedition. The 
Queen’s share consisted of seven ships and a sum of money. In the 
first flush of enthusiasm subscriptions were freely promised,! though 
many of them failed to materialize. In addition to the Queen’s ships, 
the fleet comprised sixty-six merchantmen,? many of which, however, 
were small and of little fighting value, and were of use simply as 
transports for the troops. The total number of the latter has been 
variously placed at between 11,000 and 20,000, and the number of 
seamen at 2,500 to 4,000.5 

Since numbers of men deserted at Plymouth prior to sailing, and 
several ships quitted the fleet during the outward voyage, the lesser 
estimate probably gives more correctly the actual numbers which took 
part in the expedition. The troops were of poor quality, raw levies; 
and, despite the rigorous course of drill and discipline to which they 
were subjected at Plymouth, insufficiently trained. It had been 
intended to recall the experienced and seasoned English levies from 
Holland, and to enlist Dutch troops. But the Dutch, being threatened 
with attack themselves, were unable to send troops or to spare the 
English companies from the Low Countries. The fleet was divided 
into five squadrons, though this organization was not adhered to or 
made use of. The troops of each squadron were organized as a 
separate unit of the strength of a regiment (modern brigade). Philip, 
whose intelligence system: was certainly more efficient than that of 
Elizabeth, was duly apprised of the progress of preparations and the 
rumoured intentions of the commanders. But Philip was not in any 
condition to hurry on his measures for resistance, though he was 
certainly given plenty of time and opportunity. Drake had to contend 
with the hesitation of the Queen, the apathy of the Government, and 
the reluctance of the subscribers to fulfil their obligations. Further, 
there were delays at Plymouth after everything was in readiness for 
the sailing of the expedition; and after it was finally launched the 
mistakes of the commanders gave Philip yet a further opportunity of 
preparing his counter-measures. 

On March 16th, 1589, the fleet left Dover for Plymouth, where 
the final preparations were to be made. In the Channel Drake 
encountered a fleet of sixty Dutch flyboats, and adopted the high- 
handed course of commandeering them as transports. At Plymouth 
the fleet was detained for more than a fortnight by contrary winds, 





1 The last overthrow of 1588, given to the Invincible Armada, or Navy, as 
they term’d it, did so encourage every Man to the War, that happy was he who 
could put himself into the Service against the Spaniards, as it appear’d by the 
Voluntiers that went in this voyage.’-—Monson, ‘‘ Naval Tracts,’’? Book I. 

2For the fleet list see Appendix A 

3 Wingfield gives the smaller numbers. Monson says there were 14,000 soldiers 
and 4,000 seamen. The last official survey taken before the sailing of the expedi- 
tion gives 17,390 troops, 1,500 volunteers and their servants, 290 pioneers, 3,200 
English and goo Dutch seamen. (Notes. to Monson’s ‘‘ Naval Tracts,’’ Navy 
Records Society.) 
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and as the days passed the question of a shortage of provisions in 
the near future began to loom large. The victualling of the Elizabe- 
than fleets was always a difficult problem. Two months’ supply was 
the usual stowage, but owing to the frauds of the purveyors and 
contractors there was frequently a shortage in the quantity contracted 
for, while of the amount supplied much was found to be unfit for 
consumption when it was required. The contractors, though largely 
responsible, were not entirely to blame; for in the first place the price 
which they were paid did not allow a reasonable profit to be made 
honestly, and, secondly, the methods in use at that period of preserving 
food were very imperfect. On this particular occasion there was 
nothing to be obtained in the country round Plymouth, so that it was 
impossible to supplement supplies locally. On the crews of the Dutch 
flyboats which had been commandeered the shortage pressed most 
hardly: they were not provisioned for a lengthy trip,! and naturally 
their requirements were the last to be considered. Desertion was rife 
in the fleet, no less than a third of the men are said to have deserted ; 
and, apprehensive of further delay, Drake set sail, thirty ships short, 
on April 18th, leaving orders that a month’s victuals were to be sent 
after him. He must have realized that his forces were inadequate to 
the operation in hand, both in numbers and efficiency; there were no 
heavy guns and no cavalry. Not only was he short of supplies, but 
the money available was insufficient to purchase what would be required 
in Portugal; for that country being, nominally at least, friendly 
although in Spanish occupation—he was prevented from ravaging it 
for supplies, as would have been done in the case of enemy territory : 
such being the gentle custom of the period. 

The collection of his ships after he had got to sea occupied Drake 
until the 21st; and three days later he arrived at Corufia, to find 
there two galleys and four merchantmen only, which were burnt. 
Whether this was done by the English gun-fire or by the Spaniards 
themselves in order to prevent them falling into the hands of the 
enemy is not certain; but at any rate their guns were taken. Why 
Drake chose to go direct to Corufia instead of to Santander, where 
there were several Spanish ships, is a question which must remain 
unsolved. On April 6th he wrote to the Privy Council that he had 
been informed that a great fleet of ships had recently arrived at Corufia 
and other ports in Galicia and Portugal. If the wind was not favour- 
able for the Biscayan ports, he proposed to make for the Galiciar 
and Portuguese coast. There is no record that the Queen demurred 
at this suggested course of action or ordered him definitely to go to 
Santander; but his failure to do so formed one of the charges which 
were raised against him on his return home. Instead of pleading 
the proposal he had made in his letter of April 6th, Drake’s excuse 
was that the wind prevented him shaping a course for Santander. 
This is the first mention, however, of an adverse wind; and from 
various other evidence it appears to be nothing more than a lame 
excuse. It is not given to us to know what was in Drake’s mind, 








1** Divers of the ships had not four days’ victuals when they departed from 
Plymouth.’’—Monson, op. cit. 
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but the impression gained by reading the contemporary evidence and 
correspondence is that for some reason Drake was set upon proceeding 
direct to Galicia or Portugal, and invented his excuse about an adverse 
wind for want of a better with which to answer this particular charge. 
His definition of the direction of the wind is vague. During the night 
of April 21st, the fleet being then less than twenty-four hours’ run 
from Cape Ortegal, the wind shifted from N.N.E. to ‘‘ far easterly.’’ 
Precisely what this means is uncertain, and possibly the definition 
is purposely vague. He could just have fetched Santander from the 
mouth of the English Channel on an east-by-north wind. 

At Corufia troops were landed from the fleet. It is said that 7,000 
were landed in the space of three hours; but since the boats were 
compelled to make at least three trips, it may safely be taken for 
granted that this statement is incorrect.1_ In fact all the circumstances 
of the landing require elucidation, for the ships in harbour harassed 
the troops with their gun-fire, yet it was not until the 26th, two days 
after the arrival of the fleet, that the English ships attacked and 
destroyed them. The lower town quickly succumbed to assault, and 
great stores of provisions fell into the hands of the English, the whole 
of which were destroyed, despite the lack of victuals in the fleet. The 
men, as usual after the storming of a town, got out of hand and were 
soon hopelessly drunk on the unfermented wine, of which great quanti- 
ties were found. Their excesses are said to have been the cause of 
sickness which now broke out among them, but it is probable that 
over-indulgence was the indirect cause, and merely aggravated the 
sickness which was present even before the fleet left Plymouth. In 
the absence of siege guns the upper town resisted all attempts to take 
it, and, after laying waste the country round and burning the lower 
town, on May 8th the troops re-embarked, and set sail on the following 
day, having wasted a fortnight of valuable time, shown their hand 
to Philip and enabled him to get together troops for the defence of 
Lisbon. Anything further than this, in the nature either of defensive 
or offensive measures, he was unable to compass, owing to the impos- 
sibility of raising a sufficient force. 

Two courses were now open to Drake, namely, to run back to 
Santander on the westerly wind which was blowing at the time, or 
to make for the Tagus and Lisbon. A council was held. But it was 


_ a mere matter of form; Drake and Norreys were determined to move 


on to the Tagus, and readily accepted the statement of the masters 
of the ‘‘ Revenge’’ and ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ that, in the absence of safe 
harbours on the Biscay coast, it was dangerous to attempt Santander 
in the present wind. That course of action was therefore ruled out, 
and the fleet sailed south along the coast of Portugal, ravaged by 
sickness. 

On May 16th the fleet anchored in a bay south of Cape Carvoceiro, 
opposite Peniche, where there was ‘‘a small harbour only capable of 
Barques and Fishermen.’’ The Spaniards believed it impossible to 





1 Writing of the proposed expedition of 1625 Monson says: ‘‘ Our own Boats 
» ++. Cannot contain the number of our Soldiers at Thrice Ferrying.’’ It is 
probable that the conditions obtaining in 1589 were not dissimilar. 
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carry out the operation of landing troops at this point, and therefore 
no resistance was encountered, and the men were got ashore with the 
loss of some drowned through the capsizing of boats. The governor 
of the town was of the Pretendist party, and on hearing that Don 
Antonio was with the troops he acquiesced in the surrender of the 
castle to him. Beyond this, however, the Pretender’s hopes of 
assistance from the Portuguese were destined to be shattered. He 
expected the nobles to rally the people to his side; but there were 
none of the nobility left in the country. Foreseeing some such 
attempt as the present, during the eight years which had elapsed since 
he had seized the throne, Philip II. had taken measures to get rid of 
the influential nobles by transportation to Spain, or, in the case of 
the more dangerous, by imprisonment or beheading, well knowing 
that the peasants would not rise without’ leaders.1. Under these 
circumstances the Pretender’s only hope lay in the inferior priests, 
who were generally favourable to him. But they made no move to 
rally the people. Such assistance as the expedition received from 
the Portuguese was merely negative: they refrained from hostile acts, 
and, indeed, showed themselves generally friendly. In this attitude 
they were, no doubt, largely influenced by the behaviour of the troops, 
who were rigorously restrained from pillaging. Drake paid strictly 
for everything he took from the countryside. 

Having gained possession of a point d’appui the following plan 
of operations was decided upon. Norreys was to march overland 
with the majority of the troops and attack Lisbon, while Drake sailed 
round the coast, up the Tagus, and supported him. Since Lisbon 
was the objective, it is not clear why Peniche was chosen as the starting 
point for the troops, when a landing could have been effected at 
Cascaes, which was barely a day’s march from the capital. From 
Peniche the distance is fifty miles; and, for all he was aware, Norreys 
might have been forced to fight all the way. He gives as the reason 
for his choice that everv other landing place near Lisbon was strongly 
garrisoned. Yet Drake gained possession of the town without the 
assistance of troops. 

As the greatest English soldier of the day Norreys should have 
known that the success of the operation was at best very doubtful. 
His troops had dwindled through sickness to less than 10,000, and 
the morale of those that remained was impaired by their late repulse 
at Corufia. A successful little action at Peniche might have restored 
their morale, but Peniche surrendered without striking a blow. He 
had no cavalry for the march on the capital, though he was entirely 
dependent for supplies on the country through which he passed ; and 
he was without siege guns necessary for reducing the extremely strong 
castle of Lisbon. If the Staff work had been efficient Drake must have 
known that it was impossible to enter the Tagus and sail up to Lisbon 
—for that he failed to do so, though knowing that Norreys was relying 
upon him for this course, must be considered as proving its imprac- 





1‘ There was neither Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, Baron, Knight, or 
Gentleman, repared to him, or shew’d himself of his Party, except only a mean 
Knight in calling, named Dusarte Pais.’’—Monson. 
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ticability. In this connection Monson says: ‘‘I will not excuse Sir 
Francis Drake for making such a Promise to Sir John Norris, though, 
on the other hand, I would have accus’d him of great want of Discre- 
tion, if he had put the Fleet to so great an Adventure to so little 
purpose: For his being in the harbour of Lisbon, signifi’d nothing 
to the Taking of the Castle, which was two miles from thence; and 
had the Castle been taken, the Town would have been taken, of course. 

‘* Besides, the Ships could not furnish the Army with more Men 
or Victuals: wherefore I understand not in what Respect his going 
up was necessary; and yet the Fleet must have run many Hazards to 
so little purpose. 

‘‘For betwixt Cascaes and Lisbon there are three Castles, 
St. Julian, St. Francis, and Bellem. The first of the Three I hold 
one of the most impregnable Forts to Sea-ward in Europe; and the 
Fleet was to pass within Calliver Shot of this Fort; though I confess, 
the passing it was not the greatest Danger: For with a reasonable 
Gale of Wind, any Fort is to be pass’d with small Hazard. 

*‘But at this time there was a general Want of Victuals; and 
being once entered the Harbour, their coming out again was uncertain, 
the place being subject to contrary Winds.’’ 

For a successful attack on Lisbon one of two conditions must 
have been fulfilled: either the expedition should have been in every 
way proportionate to the magnitude of the operation to be undertaken, 
or the attempt should have been in the nature of a surprise. If 
Elizabeth was unwilling to incur the expenses of a great expedition, 
at least the destination of the fleet should have been kept secret; or, 
better still, its nominal destination should have been named as San- 
tander or some other likely port, and the first blow should have been 
struck at the capital. Yet even before the fleet set sail from Plymouth 
Philip had been apprised by a spy in the Pretender’s retinue of the 
fact that a landing would be made at Peniche. [!n any case the strategy 
of the operation demanded that Lisbon should have been the first 
point to be attacked; for the capture of the Capital would shortly have 
resulted in freeing the whole of Portugal; and Portugal once wrested 
from Spain, a far more serious blow would have been struck at the 
remnants of Spanish sea power than by the mere destruction of ship- 
ping. For it was upon the Portuguese carracks and the seamen of 
that country that Spain largely depended for her naval strength. 

Norreys encountered little resistance on his march to the capital, 
and arrived before the city on May 25th, seven days after starting. 
In view of the slight amount of opposition met with the time taken 
to march the fifty miles furnishes additional evidence of the demoraliza- 
tion of his troops. Fearful of the townspeople, whose sympathies 
were, passively at least, with the Pretender, the governor was isclined 
to make terms; until it was pointed out to him by a renegade Portu- 
guese officer that in the absence of siege guns the enemy stood very 
little chance of capturing the castle.1 Thus inspirited, the Spaniards 


1** Tt was apparent by Intelligence we receiv’d, that if we had presented them 
with Battery, they were resolv’d to Parley, and by Consequence to yield; and this 
too was made use of by the Portugueses, as a main Reason why they join’d not 
with us.’-—Monson. 
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made a sortie. It was repulsed, but Norreys, realizing the seriousness 
of his position, withdrew to Cascaes (where the fleet was anchored, 
Drake having meanwhile occupied the town), and re-embarked the 
troops. Had the Spaniards followed up their sortie by pursuit, the 
retreat would have become a rout, the men now being “ weak, sickly, 
and wanting Powder, and Shot, and other Arms.’’ 

The final blow had now been given to the hopes of success. Drake’s 
own excuses for his failure to sail up the Tagus in support of Norreys 
were, first, that in accordance with his instructions he desired to 
discover the feeling of the Portuguese towards Don Antonio,’ for 
which purpose he landed at Cascaes; secondly, the sickness in the 
fleet was such that there were not sufficient men to handle the ships; 
and, thirdly, that the captains and masters of the ships considered 
it ‘‘most dangerous.’”’ All three explanations are obviously lame; 
for he knew perfectly well what his instructions were, when the Lisbon 
plan was agreed upon between himself and Norreys: the sickness 
could not have increased to any material extent during the few days 
which elapsed after Norreys’ departure from Peniche; and the opinions 
of the captains and masters should certainly have been taken before 
the plan was decided upon. 

One small piece of good fortune brightened the gloomy outlook 
after the retreat of the army to Cascaes. A large fleet of Hansa 
vessels, laden with stores for Philip, came all unsuspectingly into the 
Tagus, and were easily captured in the mouth of the river. The 
greater part of their cargoes consisted of equipment for the Spanish 
Navy, and the victuals, in need of which the fleet urgently stood, 
were not materially augmented. ‘‘ When the Army imbarqu’d for 
England, many died for Hunger in their way home, and more would 
have done, if the Wind had taken them short; or, if by the Death 
of some of them, the rest who surviv’d had not been the better reliev’d.”’ 

On June 8th the fleet quitted Cascaes. They were not suffered 
to depart unmolested, for an attack was made by the galleys lying 
in the Tagus, and a-few transports were sunk or captured. On the 
following day a convoy of supplies reached the fleet, but it did not 
come up to Drake’s expectations. With her usual niggardliness 
Elizabeth acquainted Drake that he would have to pay for what she 
sent him. 

The fleet put into Vigo after ten days of heavy weather. There 
were by this time barely a couple of thousand troops fit for service, 
and with these Norreys landed and laid waste the country. 

The Generals now gave their consideration to the third object of 
the expedition, namely, the capture of the Azores. It was decided 
that Drake should take the twenty best ships, manned and provisioned 
as fufly as was possible under the circumstances, and sail for the 
islands, while the remainder of the fleet proceeded home under Norreys. 








1 This clause of his instructions ran as follows: ‘‘ We would have you very 
carefully and substantially to inform yourselves before you proceed to attempt 
anything to the purpose, whether the people stand so affected towards him (the 
Pretender) as he pretendeth.’’ Drake seems to have recalled his instructions at an 
inopportune moment. 
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But Drake never reached the Azores; and when Norreys arrived in 
Plymouth at the end of June, he found Drake already in harbour. 

Thus ended an expedition which, with a little more forethought, 
and less parsimony on the part of the Queen, would have resulted 
almost of a certainty in a glorious success. 


APPENDIX A. 
The Fleet List was as follows. (State Papers, Dom Eliz., 
ccexxiii, 76, April gth, 1589. Reprinted in Notes to Monson’s Naval 
Tracts, Book I. Navy Records Society.) 


First SQUADRON—SIR Francis DRAKE. 
Queen’s Ships. 


Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

‘* Revenge ”’ ... — sie +» 500 “Aavice”’ =... P ae sis. 150 
Merchantmen. 

Sager °? ee nee aaa +» 200 ‘* Bark Reynolds ”’ ... ee eo 
‘* Prudence,’’ of Portsmouth see; TAO ‘* Vineyard ”’ cap ass 10D 
“* Gath,” of Harwich — oo ‘* Daniel,’”’ of Yarmouth ... 160 
“ Centurion ” : = soe: 1250 “ Thomas, ”? of Plymouth ... isa, os oe 
‘‘aitt,”” of Dover .... : . — sy Primrose,” of Portsmouth ._ = 
be Emanuel, ” of Dartmouth oo ‘“‘ Mayflower,’’ of Brightlingsea ... 150 
‘* Diana,”’ of Southampton eo ‘* Greyhound,’’ of Plymouth — 
‘* Susan,” of Aldburgh _... 6. SO 


SECOND SQUADRON. 
Queen’s Ship. 


‘* Nonpareil ”’ te co ge) 
Merchantmen. 

‘* Samaritan,”’ of London ... eo ‘* Roger and Katherine,’’ of New- 

castle oe eo 
‘* James,’’ of Ipswich eo “William,” of Ipswich wed die TAO 
“* Mayflowet,”’ of Yarmouth | aoe CHES “Golden Noble” .. sad ose) EERO 
‘* Fortune,’’ of Plymouth . . ‘* Mary German,”’ of ‘Lynn 0 
‘* Godspeed,” of Southampton “* Gift,”’ of Southampton a eo 
“ William,” of Lynn ‘* Golden Hind”... Taree 


‘* Red Lion,” of Ipswich .. ot 
“* Bark Taylor EY, is eo 


Ist 


‘© Phoenix,’”’ of Dartmouth. 
* Gregory,” of London 


THIRD SQUADRON—THOMAS FENNER. 
Queen’s Ship. 


‘* Dreadnought’... oe «és 400 
Merchantmen. 

‘* Edward Bonaventure ”’ ... .. 300 ‘“* Tobie,” of Harwich ae oo 
“ Tiger,”? of Plymouth _... co aaa “* Pelican,’’ of Aldburgh _... 
‘* William,’’ of Wells ae . — ‘* Crescent,’? of Dartmouth .. 140 
** Solomon,”’ of London _... sos 20 ‘© Susan,” of Blakeney eo 
a Bartholomew,” of Exmouth ... 130 ** William and Joan,” of Lynn... — 
‘* Antelope,”’ of Teena oo ‘* Nightingale,’”’ of Sa .s<,¢ 300 
‘* White Lion ”’ Ag 3. 150 “* Relief,”? of Portsmouth . oo 


‘* Tiger,”’ of Leigh .. Ms eo 
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FourRTH SQUADRON. 
Queen’s Ship. 


** Swiftsure ”’ hs Bes s+» 400 
Merchantmen. 
“* Tobie,’’ of London = -.. 250 ‘* Hopewell ”’ : -s+ 200 
** Gift,’ of Dartmouth ss oo ‘* Greyhound,”’ of Aldburgh <<< £00 
“* Charity,”’ of Newcastle ... — ‘‘ Minion,” of Fowey bt woo 
‘** Valentine,’ of Blakeney —_ “ Bark Sellinger ” eck ee a sss £60 
** Antelope,’’ of Lynn : 130 ‘John Truelove ’ oo 
“‘ George Bonaventure,” of Blake- ‘* Handmaid,”’ a Bristol . 80 
ney 23. "200 “Grace of God,’’ of London - 
“ Edward,” of Chichester ... ost 
FIFTH SQUADRON. 
Queen’s Ship. 
“* Foresight ”’ ak bee -ss' "30D 
Merchantmen. 
** Merchant Royal ”’ byi ae “* Elizabeth,’? of Yarmouth eo 
‘* Minion,’”’ of Plymouth ... sos 400 ‘“* Mayflower,’’ of Lynn 32 VERO 
‘** Seraphine,’’ of Dartmouth oo ‘* Bark Bonner,’’ of Plymouth ... 120 
‘** Reuben,”’ of Dover & .. — Unicorn,’ of Bristol —... pet gO 
‘* Francis,”’ of Fowey = »2s QD ** William,’”’ of Plymouth . 120 
** Bark Hawkyns ”’ ... .-<, E20 ‘* Bark Parnell,’ ” “of Brightlingsea _- 
‘“‘ Hart Anne,” of Chatham | »». , 60 ** John,”’ of Newhaven... _ 
** William,” of Ipswich... .» 140 “*Unity,’”’ of London 3 Seo go 
APPENDIX B. 
Don Antonio, 1531-95, commonly known as the “ Prior of Crato,”’ or Ocrato, 


from the wealthy priory of that name with which he was endowed, was the son 
of Luis, Duke of Beja. His mother is believed to have been Yiolante Gomez, a 
Jewess. At the age of 47 he took part in the invasion of Morocco, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Alcazar-el-Kebir. On being ransomed he returned to 
Portugal, to find his uncle, Cardinal Henry, last representative of the royal house, 
recognized as king. At the death of Cardinal Henry there were, in addition to 
Don Antonio, three claimants to the throne; namely, Catherine de’ Medici, the 
Duchess of Braganza, and Philip II. of Spain. The claims of at least the two 
latter were superior to those cf Don Antonio. To enforce his claint Philip sent 
an army into Portugal under the Duke of Alva. Backed by a force composed of 
workmen and peasants, which had been raised for him by the influence of the 
friars, the Pretender met and was defeated by the Duke at Alcantara on August 
25th, 1580. Carrying with him the Portuguese crown jewels, Don Antonio then 
made his way to France, where he was favourably received by Catherine de’ Medici, 
who foresaw the possibility of making use of him as an instrument for securing 
the throne of Portugal for herself. On the understanding that Brazil, at that time 
a Portuguese colony, should be ceded to her, Catherine assisted Don Antonio 
with funds for the fitting out of a fleet, the remainder of the money being raised 
by the sale of a portion of the crown jewels of Portugal. The fleet, which was 
manned by Portuguese and foreign adventurers, was defeated by the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz off St. Michael’s, in the Azores, on July 27th, 1582. For some time 
after this the Pretender lived in France, where his life was constantly attempted 
by Philip II. It was partly on this account that he quitted the Continent and 
went to England, and partly in the hope that he would be able to enlist the 
sympathies of the Queen in another and successful bid for the throne. It is 
probable, however, that Elizabeth would have refused to make any effort on his 
behalf had she not, like Catherine de’ Medici, seen a way of turning his troubles 
to her ultimate advantage. It was solely through her parsimony that she failed. 
Don Antonio returned to France after the expedition of 1589, and died there on 
August 26th, 1595. 




















NOTES FROM THE BRITISH ‘‘ BREAD BUREAU” 
AT BERNE. 


By Duptey Baxter, B.A.Oxon. 





THIS admirable work for British prisoners of war was founded by 
Lady (then Mrs.) Grant Duff, wife of His Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in Switzerland, during April, 1915. It commenced in a 
room of the British Legation with not half a dozen workers, who 
prepared the few parcels for at first only three prisoners, and by the 
time of its charming founder’s departure (early in September, 1916) 
it had become an indeed important organization of nearly 200 workers 
with three whole houses as headquarters (also a branch at Montreux), 
seven sub-depédts and a daily despatch of over 3,000 parcels for about 
30,000 prisoners ! 

From May, 1915, to June, 1917, exactly 3,777,744 loaves of excel- 
lent bread were sent from Berne—mainly to Germany, in a special 
van, to its Red Cross centre, Frankfurt, which was never held up at 
the frontier, even if the latter had been closed for ordinary traffic. 
Last year about 6,400 loaves a day, two in each packet, went carriage- 
free throughout, while the special flour itself, fifty tons a week, was 
conveyed gratis from Marseilles. A million loaves meant 15,000 cwt. 
of flour, 20,000 balls of string, and over 70,000 lbs. of packing paper 
—the oblong-shaped loaves being sent in folded cardboard boxes. 

Each of a row of ‘‘bread-shops”’ had two lady managers and 
about half a dozen packers: an entire mansion, nearly opposite, together 
with part of another house (partly burnt out by a fire in 1916), was 
used for the provisions’ parcel depét. Here thousands of packets, 
containing tinned food, condensed milk, chocolate, or other edibles, 
tobacco, towels, soap, or clothing of all kinds, were prepared. The 
bread itself cost 4s. a month for four weekly parcels of two 2 Ib. 
loaves, and was so good that it would keep for several weeks: 
standard parcels of other food and useful articles were sent for 4s. or 
6s., according to contents. Eventually the paid staff included 100 
clerks and sixty packers—the former mostly ladies, while among the 
latter were some interned British soldiers, lately themselves recipients 
of Berne bread: in addition there were in 1916 thirty-four voluntary 
workers, including myself for three months. 

The day before her departure a group photograph was taken in 
the Legation garden with ‘‘The Lady of the Bread’’ (as I used to 
call her) in its centre: she had previously been presented with an 
engraved silver bowl. Always amiable and tactful, Lady Grant Duff 
was beloved by all alike, and, when next evening the train took our 
good ‘‘ mother’? away, not a few tears were mingled with the cheers. 
A generous U.S. American of Swiss descent, educated at Eton and 
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AT BERNE 


Cambridge, had been meanwhile an overworked Hon. Secretary : 
this Mr. Paul Grand d’Hauteville now became the Bureau’s director, 
but has since joined their Red Cross contingent in France. Both 
Lady Grant Duff and Mr. d’Hauteville have been deservedly honoured 
with the British Order of Grace by H.M. the King. Other munificent 
and zealous Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Jebb Scott, used to manage the 
provisions depdét with its daily output of between 200 and 250 parcels. 

Our secretarial department, the administrative staff, since April, 
1916, had occupied all No. 48, Thunstrasse (next to the British Lega- 
tion), and nine departments were located in its fourteen rooms, with 
sixty workers. I started work here on August 7th, and soon after- 
wards virtually became Hon. Secretary of the Private Subscribers’ 
Answers Department: this concerned all soldiers supplied through 
individual donors instead of by their Regimental Committees, and, 
shortly after my departure, was dissolved in favour of the latter 
arrangement, centred in London, for various reasons. 

An elaborate and admirable system of card ‘‘indices’’ was 
installed in our section’s two rooms—including prisoners’ receipt cards, 
sent with each parcel and arranged according to their camps, donors’ 
addresses, soldiers’ names, etc. Although alphabetical order was 
always observed, one often required the patience of holy Job! e.g., to 
search among the innumerable ‘‘ Jones”’ or ‘‘ Smiths’’: even a single 
query might entail no end of research, but the work was wonderfully 
well arranged. These bread receipt-postcards were printed on pale- 
brown paper and the parcels’ on pink—each being dated, and the 
former having its bread-shop “‘letter’’ reference appended in case of 
complaint. All were addressed in French to the ‘‘ Section Anglaise, 
Bureau de Secours aux Prisonniers de Guerre.’ at Berne. 

Hundreds of these cards arrived every day, tied in bundles by 
the postal authorities: charitable Switzerland’s Government allowed 
all prisoners’ correspondence as well as parcels to go post-free. For 
example, exactly 1,339 arrived on September 5th, nearly 1,600 another 
day, and once a record of about 1,700! Between May, 1915, and 
June, 1917, no less than a million were received, and on an average 
we had 18,000 cards a week. All had to be sorted first, and those 
(non-regimental) with any request or complaint were given to me to 
answer or get answered. 

By this time over 26,000 prisoners received our welcome bread 
every week, and 98 per cent. of it arrived all right: besides nearly 
200 Regimental or other Committees, there were over 9,000 private 
subscribers. Often the latter would only send a month’s subscription, 
or forget to renew it, which in turn often entailed a card from poor 
Tommy in Hunland blaming us for the non-arrival of his precious 
‘daily bread’’—like manna from Heaven after the German black 
brod and horrible ‘‘ soup.’’ Once a Life-Guardsman thus complained 
with a growl, and I found his delinquent donor was a Duchess! 
Moreover, by watching ‘‘ lapsed ’’ subscriptions, of which I used to 
make a weekly list, nearly fifty men were again supplied with bread 
—first through our ‘‘ friendless’’ fund (also used for new prisoners) 
and then by their Regimental associations. In response to their 
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pathetic appeals, I also got about thirty ‘‘ breadless’’ soldiers placed 
on Lady Grant Duff’s free list, as well as others supplied through a 
donation from Oxford—all this at a time when an important official 
of the English ‘‘ Prisoners of War Help Committee’’ was stating in 
the Press that there were no friendless British prisoners ! 

This bread arrived far more fresh than that (unless specially home- 
made) sent from Great Britain, and was Tommy’s favourite fare: an 
invalid sergeant, who passed through Berne with several hundred 
comrades early in August, 1916, told me they had intended to give 
‘* three cheers for the bread’”’ as their train entered its cheery, crowded 
station, but forgot amid their enchanted excitement. Sometimes 
‘* distinguished visitors’? were shown round the Bureau, including 
British officers interned up at Miirren: on August 22nd I found Lady 
Grant Duff seated in my chair explaining matters to three civilians 
—one was Lord Northcliffe, and another, clasping an Anglo-German 
‘* Baedeker,’’ also represented the English Press. I was usually the 
only male worker in the two upper floors of this busy bee-hive, and often 
had to visit the various departments! One used to feel quite a * fairy 
god-father’’ at times when obtaining the despatch of all sorts of 
parcels, and I also secured several postage-saving reforms. My fair 
predecessor had almost broken down from over-work, and later I was 
given an elderly spinster ‘‘co-adjutor’’—eventually my _ successor, 
when, early in November, we returned to Geneva. 

As a rule all the cards from prisoners were perforce written in 
pencil, and I always used to copy down anything of interest: the 
following extracts from their contents are here reproduced exactly. 
It was touching to note how often these poor half-starved Tommies 
began with the homely word friend—e.g., ‘‘ Dear Friends, . . .yours 
gratefully,’’ or ‘‘ Dear Friend, just a line in answer to your kind and 
welcome parcel, two loafes of bread, it was very fresh, I must close’’! 

Their gratitude was usually profound, though of course they could 
not give all the reasons for it. ‘‘ Words fail to express my feelings 
for your kindness,’’ said a Scot, while an Irish Guardsman, having 
carefully lined his card, wrote—‘‘ Allow me to offer your my sincerest 
thanks for Bread received quite safe, Please Convey my _ heartfelt 
thanks to Donors, best Wishes to ali and Good Luck.’’ Again— 
‘* My greatest of thanks to you for bread received dated below in very 
good condition,’’ or ‘‘ quite safe and splendid, the best bread coming.”’ 
Yet another Tommy wrote—‘‘I received the Bread and in very good 
condition, which i thank you very much,’”’ while another Paddy 
quaintly expressed himself thus amid a profusion of capitals—‘‘ Dear 
Friends, Words Cannot Thank You For your Grateful kindness To 
me, I am Getting the Bread Regulary Every Week In Verry Good 
Condition. It Comes the Best’?! Hopes ‘‘ye”’ are enjoying good 
weather, but they have had a bad, wet summer. 

Often their bread was generously divided with other prisoners 
less fortunate. Thus a Pte. Murphy wrote—‘‘ Sir, Pleased to say as 
I am recieving your bread regular, thanking you for your kindness 
but I wish to say as two more of my comerades has a share of my 
bread’ (their names were requested and placed on our free list). 
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One said—‘‘ I share all my packets with three Russians, who receive 
nothing,’’ while another divided his parcels ‘‘ to feed six of us,”’ and 
a third wrote on behalf of ‘‘a Belgium Comrade, who never gets any 
parcels,’? with whom he shared all his own—politely hoping this 
request will not be considered an insult! Only in October a card 
dated July arrived from a Canadian bugler, asking for more bread, 
‘as I have some poor comrades.’ 
These wen often commenced with very odd prefixes, e.g., merely 


‘* Messrs.’’ or ‘* Dear “ee and Gentlemen,’ ‘‘ My dear Friend,” 
“ Dear Silge or Maddam,’’ $i Dear Sir or Gentlemen.”? One card 
began ‘‘ Miss ’”’ and was signed * ‘Pet’’ instead of Pte.! while another 
commenced ‘‘ Sect.’’ A private named Albert Edward Jones even 


wrote ‘‘Dear Mrs. Grand Duff at Berne’! saying that “‘I need 
Bread,’’ and ending ‘‘ Yours greatfully.”’ 

Tommy was very grateful to his donor, and the various versions 
of that word in their messages (duly forwarded) were amusing—e.g., 
‘* Thank dona ’’—‘‘ I thank the donner very much ’’—‘‘ Thanking you 
and adl kind Donours,”’ or, again, ‘‘all kind Honours ’’—‘‘ for which 
I thank the donners and you,’’ while one sent his gratitude to the 
‘* donar for the above-said parsels’’! A frequent request was ‘‘ Please 
to mention Donnor,’’ whereupon I had to send her or his name and 
address (one donor’s name was the Countess Marie Bismarck). 

At the same time it must be confessed that our Tommies did not 
on the whole express themselves so well or so politely as the far less 
prosaic French or Italian soldiers did to the Swiss Catholic ‘‘ Bureau 
du Pain de Prisonnier,’’ where I afterwards worked at Geneva. Our 
sailors seem better educated as a rule, and a few were supplied from 
Berne—e.g., an A.B. prisoner at dreary Doberitz who wrote, ‘‘ With 
greatest of thanks received two lots of bread as dated below in good 
condition, I gave one to my companion,’’ or another bluejacket’s 
cheery addition, ‘‘ Happy Days and Good Luck to all.’ 

Of course, on the other hand, complaints came sometimes for 
various reasons, especially during hot weather when the bread often 
deteriorated en route, and now rusks are sent instead in summer. 
These Tommies who ‘“‘ growsed’’ generally seemed to presume we 
were to blame—not their Hun captors or their own forgetful 
donors! The rudest communication of all I had to read came from 
a Yorkshire bandsman, who wrote as follows, much underlined in 
wrath—‘‘ Received what i presume to be a fairly good example of a 
substitute for bread, that i will grant unto you (if you care to accept), 
i regret (in more ways than one) that since May the whole of the 
bread I received from you has been unfit for eating, for which i have 
reliable witnesses to vouch for. What do you purpose to do in the 
way of renumeration to Donor? yours, etc.’’ A lively comrade said 
he had ‘‘received Bread hard as hobs of Hell, Ta-Ta! Buck-Up!”’ 

while other sarcastic Tommies wrote, ‘‘ Green as grass, thanks all the 
same,’’ or ‘* Absolutely rotten, better luck next time!’’ 

Sometimes prisoners had been transferred to another camp and 
our bread had to follow them, while some were in reality unfortunate 
‘reprisal’’ victims sent to work in Russian Poland. The latter’s 
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address was nevertheless given as ‘‘E.K. (Englander Kommando), 
Friedrichsfeld,’? though hundreds of miles. from there: eventually 
biscuits were always sent them instead, as requested by a Gordon 
Highlander—‘ as I am at present in Russia,’’ and his bread uneatable 
‘‘ owing to it been moulded ”’ (the rest of his remarks had been erased, 
and up above he had written the Hun phrase Kriegsgefangenen- 
Sendung). Another Yorkshireman wrote—‘‘ Sir, I ham verry sorry, 

no bread to hand, and we might ‘‘ no”’ he ought to have two parcels 
weekly, that he ‘‘ roat’’ home about it, etc., while in a later missive 
he said—‘‘ I let you know everry time I get anny . . . your struly’’! 

Some soldiers evidently thought our bon bureaw was also a 
money-making concern: thus one alluded to ‘‘ your firm’’ and 
addressed his communication to the ‘‘ Bern Bread Company, Section 
English, Bureau de Souccors.’’ Another irate one wrote that his 
bread was ‘‘ absolutely bad and no Good. I will write to England 
and inform my friends as to how I am getting dealt with By your 
Company ”’ (also complaining that he received only four instead of 
six loaves, when only four were due). 

‘‘TIf you are being paid for it surely you can send it, can you 
give an explanation,’’ was written by a rude Scot, whose donor was 
to blame—‘‘ I have not got a particale of bread out of any of them, 
they come that bad ’’—a Cheshire prisoner says his arrives in ‘‘ drib- 
drab,’’ while a more polite Paddy enquires ‘‘ why i have not recieved 
the Bread what the Lady Paying for i not received since April ’’ (one 
notes how a capital letter was nearly always used for this precious 
daily bread). 

Irish complaints, or requests, were the most curious, of course: 
thus a Munster Fusilier wrote, ‘‘ Sir, Received Postcard from Miss 
Wright saying where she as ordered one P. Bread 24 Months ago. 
Please let me know when fordward on, this is two Breads from tow 
deferant Ladies ’’ (some prisoners had more than one donor—like the 
beau poilu of many marraines—which was among the reasons of a 
changed system). Another Paddy—‘‘ Dear Sect. just a P.C. hopeing 
you will not refuse me with one of your weekley Breads as I got this 
one from a Comerade, hopeing you will not refuse,’’ with his signa- 
ture spelt Sharkie at the top and Sharkey underneath! The following 
rigmarole was also Irish—‘‘ im in good health, hoping your the some, 
all at Present, your tune servant,’’ with ‘‘ very mutch’’ thanks and 
‘it does not be good it’s A miss under stood thing between us three, 
all at Present ’’! 

A trooper in the 18th Hussars vented his anger thus—‘‘ Sirs, I 
am intensely annoyed at finding that you have sent Mrs. Daniels a 
card accusing me of riceiving her bread ’’—rather a mysterious accusa- 
tion! One Warwickshireman wrote, ‘‘ receiving parsils with perfect 
safety . .. very greatful’’ for the tea and sugar, ‘‘ but do not send 
bread as it goes moldy,’’ while another even threatens to have his 
subscription stopped, ‘‘for this is absolutely painful.’? A philosophic 
sufferer says—‘‘ All green and had to be thrown away, well that is 
a waste of money.”’ Yet another ‘‘ victim’’ acknowledged the receipt 
of his ‘‘kind and welcome parcel of Bread but Sir it does be green 
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mouldie’’! The most comical complaint was from a witty Canadian, 
whose parcel had included a tin of pig’s head—‘‘.... but the 
Schweinskopf spoke for itself, for when I opened it I received the full 
force of its explosion on the face. However, many thanks’’! 

A Connaught Ranger, whose donor was the Earl of Donoughmore 
(then with the B.E.F. in France and doubtless much amused by this 
appeal), wrote that he was “‘in good helt. I reseved your Parcel of 
food stuf and wor very tankful to you for it, sir . . . sir, 1 would be 
very tankful to you if you would send me some undcloths (under- 
clothing) as the winter is Comming on and it is very Cold,’ signed 
‘* Sweney.’’ A comrade in Bulgaria acknowledged his parcel “‘ for 
witch i am very thankfull to you for, you could not have pleased me 
better,” but he wanted cigarettes or ‘‘ cigarette tobbaca’’ too, while 
yet another C.R. addressed his thanks to the ‘‘ Section Anglease ”’ 
for ‘‘two Pracils of Bread.’’ A Paddy at Limburg camp sends 
‘* Thanks for Milch (milk) and pills, the pills does me a deal of good, 
with best wishes ’’! Moreover, a Cpl. Brown, in the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment, most grateful for his ‘‘ beautiful’’ parcel, would ‘‘ indeed be 
very thankful if you could oblige me by sending me a Box of Pills 
as my stomach is out of order’’—rather an awkward request for me 
to take to blushing demoiselles in the parcel department! Yet another 
of unheroic Erin’s heroes demanded a “‘ shaving kit’ from his donor, 
whom he: hoped was ‘‘in the best of health has I am in the pink at 
present ’’! 

A sailor, while sending thanks ‘‘ for your parsel which I received 
allright,’’ asked for a jersey—as did a soldier, who carelessly wrote, 
**T would thank you very much for a much for a jersey as th winter 
is coming in and it would be a great comfort to me—I do hope I am 
not asking too much, yours gratefully.’’ One poor Australian in 
hospital at Nuremberg had lost everything, and another said he had 
some underclothing now but “‘ no outside clothes at all,’’ while a third 
pathetically wrote that he was ‘‘ without outer Clothing altogether and 
we would like some English food to help our Ration’’—all such 
requests were forwarded to the ‘‘ old clothes ’’’ department. A prisoner 
who began ‘‘ Respected Sir or Madm.’’ wanted some winter “‘ cloting,”’ 
but on the other hand another said he would prefer some ‘‘ food stuff ”’ 
to any more raiment, and a third complained that he had not yet 
received his parcel of ‘‘cloths,’’ for which he would be ‘‘ mutch 
obgliged ’’! 

The cleanly British prisoners, unlike their Allies, often asked for 
soap, once even instead of food; e.g., ‘‘ I could do with a shirt and 
I wish you would send me some Soap always instead of the soups.”’ 
On the other hand one sarcastically wrote—‘‘ Could you send eatables 
instead of towels or toothbrushes (sent with standard parcel), as I have 
got quite a supply of them now.’’ 

Not a few British officer prisoners were also assisted through our 
Bureau in the way of provisions. Among those supplied with Berne’s 
excellent bread was our naval hero, captured by the vanquished Huns 
at that awful battle of Skaggerack—Commander the Hon. E. B. S. 
Bingham, V.C., to whose wife I had to send his postcard re the balance 
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A luckless lieutenant in the Gordons wrote that ‘‘ eggs are worth 
their weight in gold,’’ while I even had to forward another “ pip- 
squeak’s’’ perforce-prosaic ‘‘ love-letters’’ from Bulgaria! Yet 
another British occupant of an Offizierkriegsgefangenenlager begged 
us to ‘‘ please always send milk,’’ and an invalid lieutenant in some 
Hun hospital pencilled with tremulous hand, ‘‘ Received 2 loaves with 
thanks.’’ Even officers’ wives were among the donor-delinquents who 
forgot to renew their subscriptions in time—with the usual result, but 
politely phrased! e.g., a major in a Highland regiment complained 
‘* Bread did not arrive last week: please send regularly if possible.’’ 


At some camps the hapless prisoners were not even allowed to use 
our acknowledgment cards—others being provided instead. Once 
even a Colonel, the Hon. H. D. Napier, wrote, in excellent 
French, saying he could not utilize the Bureau’s card for his parcel, 
while a soldier at Luther’s Wittenberg, that place of ever-evil 
memory, replied on a special Hun card with just spaces for ‘‘ name 
and christname ’’ (sic), etc.—elsewhere merely the date was permitted. 
On the other hand, some prisoners did not use them, especially as 
these cards counted among the few communications allowed (e.g., 
only one card a week and one letter a fortnight at Doberitz). 


This indeed ‘‘blessed bread’’ Bureau also supplied civilians 
interned at Ruhleben and elsewhere: at the former miserable camp 
their address would be ‘‘ Englanderlager,’’ e.g., Barrack 5, Loft B, 
or Box 13, as if a horse were concerned instead of a human being. 
They wrote in equally grateful terms as a rule—e.g., ‘‘ Received with 
thanks the Bread, to which I needed Badly and return card. With 
many Thanks to you and ali That Help Fellow Prisoners.’ Some 
higher-class captives there paid for their own supplies, and one gave 
his address as ‘‘ The Teahouse’?! Another communication, dated 
August 8th, 1916, was rather strange—‘‘ Please not to send any more 
as there is a deal of waste bread in the camp’’! Moreover, on 
August 31st, a British interné there wrote in French, cancelling his 
bread supply, as easily procured there “‘ car il y a beaucoup de deckets 
que l’on jette’’! A few complaints came thence too—e.g., from 
a dentist, ‘‘Find your bread very extravagant, the butter keeps 
on hiding in the holes,’’ or, again, ‘‘ More holes than, bread, but still 
very acceptable, Greetings to all.’’ 


An Anglo-Indian there wrote: ‘‘I shall be a great thankful to 
you’”’ if coffee and butter could be sent him, while another civilian, 
‘“Thanking you gentlemen in anticipation for your great kindness to 
me,’’ begged for sugar. From Ruhleben, too, came a quaint letter 
commencing ‘‘ Dear Friends,’’ thanking them for previous parcels 
and asking for a “‘ pair of cloath top shoes as i am troubled with sore 
feet’! I had to forward it to his donor, whom I found was a foreign 
princess, acting through a charming British peeress (the Lady Acton 
of Berne). Another prisoner, whose donor was another peeress, 
wanted a pair of boots, ‘‘as I have not got any to my feet’’ (the size 
of which, as usual in such requests, was not stated), while a third 
also asked for boots, ‘‘ very much appreciated at present ’’ ! 
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Some unfortunate Britons were interned at Berlin itself (in 
hospital ?), and one of them begged for some soap, evidently very 
scarce there, while another communication thence ended, ‘‘ God bless 
you and your countrymen at Berne.’’ 

The most odd correspondent of all was a verbose “* British 
Internito’’ at Schloss Grossau, in Austria, who commenced his 
first letter ‘‘Gentilmen,’’ and said the bread was very welcome, but 
that he also wanted ‘‘a little of prisoners’ comforts, 2 under flannels, 
as mine are very old and short: I am accostumed to wear them from 
my childhood’?! He added that the weather was ‘“‘very wet and 
soppy and I am inclined to be Bromnical,’’ ending with his “‘ sincere 
Grateteue, A. M. Fernando, Black Australian.’’ (?) Later on this 
mysterious individual wrote: ‘‘ Kindest Friends, I beg to anowns that 
your wellcome Gifts were recived in good order . . . and they Proved 
to be God send . . . it almost terryfie to think of the coming winter,”’ 
but he hopes ‘‘it will help the Peacfull to end this War.’’ He 
declares himself to be a British subject born and bred, ‘‘and Hold 
papers to prove it, even to a donkey,’’ but our Consul at ‘‘ Vianna ”’ 
will not ‘‘recoganise’’ it ‘‘becaus I have not with me my Birth 
rejestration and there by Placing me in a very unworthy position as 
I am ignorent of German... I am unabel to give it Prominance, 
I beg to remain for ever with sincear Gratetued’’—this time adding 
‘* Black Workman ’”’ after his name! Another curious interné Britan- 
nique, also in Austria, used to write about every week with various 
and varied demands concerning his subscription’s investment— 
‘“‘ Kindest friends . . . my many thanks . . . I beg to send me a little 
rice once a while,’’ and so forth ad nauseam! 


Many a British prisoner has of course acquired some knowledge 
of the hideous Hun language, and some Tommies would address their 
communications partly in German (or even in Anglo-French! e.g., 
“Bureau Prisianers De Guerre, Sectian Anglaise,’’ from a Royal 
Scot). Pte. ‘‘ Johnny McFadden ”’ gave his address as ‘‘ Gewerkschaft 
Siegfried Vogelbek Salzsderkelden,” while a poor Paddy carefully 
appended to his the colossal words ‘‘ Mannschaftsgefangenlager, 
Truppeniibungeplats’’! Sometimes a glimpse is obtained of their 
inward ‘‘ heartache ’’—thus from Rennebahn division of Miinster’s 
huge camp came the pathetic request, ‘‘ Dear Sur, i recived bread 
with many thanks, dear sur, will you kindley let me know if there 
is any news of men coming to Swichliand (Switzerland) who have 
been 18 months a prisoner and who have a wife and 3 children.”’ 


Finally, a jumble of further extracts will speak for themselves in 
varied fashion: these writers little thought of such eventual publicity ! 
One Tommy ended with ‘‘ P.S., Good luck to you! Send anything 
in the Bread line as it is very exceptable, as we are short of every- 
thing,’’ while another wrote, ‘‘ Well I hope vou are all in good health, 
cheer up ’’! adding that ‘‘ I am on the Poste Office myself in England.’’ 
A Paddy began with the frequent soldier’s formula, ‘‘ Dear Sir, just 
a few lines hoping you are all in the best of health, as it leaves me 
fairly well,’? and then suggested that as his ‘‘ mother a widow and I 
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being the only support,’ a larger parcel of groceries should be sent 
him, with, as climax, ‘‘ Hope to hear from you soon, goodbye.” 

More quotations of gratitude—‘‘ your parsel of Bread alwright”’ 
—‘‘ condition perfect ’’ or ‘‘ in good condition and fit for use ’’—** ever 
so thankful for your kindness in sending it ’’—‘‘ Bread Good Send 
More with Thanks’’—‘‘I am receiving your Bread all write, witch 
is very good ’’—‘‘2 loafs of bread in order ’’—‘‘ received Bread safe 
and sound,’’ while another adds, ‘‘ send fags please, yours Turly’’; 
A Canadian “ enjoyed it fine,’’ and another delighted prisoner wrote: 
‘‘except my most grateful thanks’’ for ‘‘ exceptionally fine’’ parcel, 
while a third was enchanted with his ‘‘ groceirs,’’ and a fourth with 
his ‘‘ beautiful parcel of food-stuffs.’’ From distant Bulgaria came 
a request to ‘‘keep up the maping(?) if you please as food is an 
everyday need out here.’’ 

More grumbles! ‘‘ Sorry to inform you all bread arrives here 
(probably E.K.F.) rotten, if you would bake it twice ’’—one “‘ received 
bread in Perrished condition,’’ and another ‘‘ in a Shocking condition 
. . . hard as could possibly be and also green with mould, would 
you please explain’’—‘‘always very bad’’ and even ‘“‘ not fit for 
human consumption,’’ while once a card merely had in capital letters 
‘“BREAD SPOILT.”’ A Cheshireman wrote: ‘‘ Please cud you 
send the Bread a littel oftener, [ have receved one Parcel in 2 month, 
it is a wace of money if not receve any think ’’! Another added “I 
know mistakes can be made.’”’ An erratic private, leaving out the 
name of his camp, said he had ‘‘ only received two breds in 1 month, 
I dont no why, Please look at my address’’! One correspondent, 
who described himself as ‘‘ Yours sincerly Friend,’’ complained that 
his arrived ‘‘in uneating condition and could you arrange some greasy 
paper wrapped round it.’’ Most receipt-cards were stained by the 
bread when new, and a very fastidious grumbler once asked us, ‘“‘ please 
send clean cards’’—written on one scarcely marked ! 

Various requests—‘* Please send no more tobacco. Could do with 
a pipe tho’,’’ while a sailor wishes for rice instead of ‘‘ ciggarettes 
or tabaco,’’ and another Tommy wants cheese as ‘‘ sweets are useless 
to a Gefangenen ’’—‘‘ Please send tin stuff,’’ or ‘‘ boots, a pair out 
size of fours.’’ A Russian prisoner appealed to us in French, and 
one curious card had the words ‘‘ Ruskie nix capoot’’ pencilled on it! 
Upon a parcel receipt-card came a mysterious demand from a 
““comdo.”’ of an Infantry Division, with a German name, for provi- 
sions, including ‘‘ very black bread’’—probably a Hun ‘joke.’ 
Even in September, 1916, a Coldstreamer appealed to us, ‘‘As I 
receive no bread and very few parcels,’’ but of course some requests 
were not quite genuine. 

One signs himself ‘‘ your sinceir Frend,’’ and another ‘* Your 
Unknown Friend ’’—‘‘ Hope this will cause you know trouble,’ or 
that ‘‘ you will comply with above dirrictions ’’—a Highland drummer- 
boy asks if his “‘ suscripscons are stoped,’”’ and another enquires if 
his weekly ‘‘enstalmems”’ is finished, while a Norfolk lad, meaning 
the opposite, wrote: ‘“‘If so, I am not recieving only one lot.” 
A prisoner’s number at Dulmen’s enormous mixed camp was 110252 : 
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many of their communications were stamped with the Imperial 
‘**vulture,’? and sometimes also the words: ‘‘ Post priifungsstelle des 
Gefangenen Lagers.”’ 

‘** Recived Parcle”’ is abrupt, and ‘‘ Good condition, Send more,”’ 
not very polite: a hungry derelict, whose supply had already been 
stopped for three weeks in consequence of the donor’s subscription 
having lapsed, wrote: ‘‘ The bread is my mainstay, so please do not 
mistake the address.’’ Another Tommy stated that bread is ‘‘ what 
we want most out here,’’ while a happy Paddy sent “‘ My Verry Best 
Thanks, I am glad to See i am Not forgotten, cannot Say How 
Grateful I was For Such Kind Friends,’’ adding, with artful blarney, 
‘“‘T know It will be a Pleasure For You to Send me Some ’’! 

Two more extracts had perhaps better now apply to myself—‘‘ I 
think this is all for this time,’’ and ‘‘ No more to say ’’—while a 
third and final quotation best expresses poor Tommy’s gratitude to the 
Berne Bread Bureau (still working splendidly for these dauntless 
British prisoners, of course)—‘‘ I thank you with all my heart.” 


Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 
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THE RANKER OFFICER. 


By ‘6197/R.G.A. (S.W.)” 





IN an article recently published in a Service magazine there is a 
suggestion that the delay in granting Lieutenancies to warrant officers 
of the Royal Navy was probably due to the difficulty in finding suit- 
able positions for these men of mature age who were born and educated 
in humble circumstances. If there is any foundation for this sugges- 
tion, it will occur to many people to ask whether the difficulty has 
arisen, or is likely to arise, among the officers who entered the Army 
from a similar sphere of life. 

Promotions from the ranks of the Army were rarely granted, 
except in the case of quartermasters and those holding equivalent rank, 
before the outbreak of the present war. Regulations existed for such 
promotions, but very few soldiers came within the conditions laid 
down, and many of those who did fulfil the conditions could not see 
their way clear to serve in the cavalry or infantry on the rates of pay 
then in force. 

On the outbreak of hostilities commanding officers were empowered 
to offer commissions to certain selected warrant and non-commissioned 
officers. This power was granted to arms, other than cavalry and 
infantry, which had not previously accepted candidates from the ranks 
as officers. 

These commissions were offered under conditions which differed 
enormously from any regulations or established ideas then in existence, 
and although very many commanding officers carried out the spirit 
of the Army Council Instructions on the subject without delay, there 
were cases where good and ambitious men lost seniority through the 
failure of their superiors to recognize the needs of the nation. Cases 
also occurred where excellent warrant and non-commissioned officers 
lost seniority, and failed to give their valuable services for work in 
a higher rank, on account of their reluctance to accept a position 
which was not clearly defined as regards certain points relating to 
the future. 

However, as time went on, both the superior officers and the 
suitable candidates, at home and abroad, began to view the matter 
from a different standpoint. Consequently there are now in the Army 
many officers who, in pre-war days, saw no prospect of obtaining even 
high non-commissioned rank. There are, of course, hundreds of 
officers now serving who have obtained their commissions through 
sources other than the ranks of the Old Army. These officers are, 
however, outside the scope of this article, as are also the warrant and 
non-commissioned officers who are qualified for commissions yet elect 
to continue in the ranks on account of the uncertainty of their future 
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should they accept the new position in life. With this latter class the 
certainty of the separation allowance for wife and children, together 
with the free issues of clothing and equipment, has considerable 
influence in regard to their election to remain in the ranks. 

The decision to grant commissions to eligible soldiers of the Old 
Army has met with unbounded success. These officers have been 
the backbone of the New Armies, and some of them are serving with 
Territorial Force units which require, or required, the stiffening 
influence of one whose early training would not make him inclined 
to associate with the N.c.o.s and men in such a manner as to undermine 
discipline. 

It must be recognized that all these officers who were serving on 
peace attestations before August, 1914, may not be so efficient in their 
new sphere of life as some of their superiors will expect them to be. 
It is to be expected that General and Commanding Officers who 
received their training under the old régime will insist on the new 
officers, whether promoted from the ranks or commissioned from else- 
where, being quite as efficient in all forms of warfare and military 
administration, as those who accompanied the First Expeditionary 
Forces overseas. This ideal will not be easy of attainment with the 
officers whose early education was not of the standard required for 
admission to the Royal Military Academy or Royal Military College. 
It will be especially difficult for those who failed to obtain first-class 
Army School certificates of education whilst serving in the ranks. 
Efforts are now made to fit such officers into positions where their 
special qualifications can be utilized to the best advantage. If it is 
not possible to continue this arrangement after peace has been declared, 
it will be necessary to begin a weeding-out process which will leave 
serving as officers only those who pass the required tests. Officers 
who have been promoted to high acting rank, on their fighting 
qualities, may consider this harsh, but it is necessary. The educated 
subordinates upon whom many of these ranker officers now rely when 
they have to submit a letter to higher authority, will wish to revert 
to good positions in civilian life as soon as possible. 

On the cessation of hostilities, a memorandum or Army Order, 
stating the tests to be passed, should be published, also a further 
memorandum setting forth, in simple language, the position of officers 
who have made the Army their profession for life as regards :— 

(a) The examinations officers will be expected to pass should 
they elect to continue serving, and whether any certificates 
obtained in the ranks will be accepted in lieu of those laid 
down in the King’s Regulations for officers. 

(b) Whether pre-war full-dress uniform will be reverted to by 
all ranks, and, if so, what period will be allowed to elapse 
before officers are compelled to equip themselves to the full 
extent laid down in the Dress Regulations. Prices should 
be controlled to allow of the uniform required being obtained 
from balance of £150 outfit allowance, especially if an early 
date is fixed for the resumption of full-dress kit. 
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(c) What special privileges, if any, will be granted such officers 
who wish, or are compelled, to continue serving, in regard 
to travelling for themselves and families, and with reference 
to the issue of lodging, fuel, and light allowances. 

(d) Whether the Royal Warrant for pay, etc., as it now stands 
will hold good for the widows and children of such officers 
should they become deceased after voluntarily accepting the 
maximum gratuity or pension immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

(e) What the authorities intend doing, if anything, to cover the 
period between date of commission and date of cessation of 
hostilities in the case of those officers who wish to leave the 
Service immediately with a gratuity or pension. This period 
is not clearly covered in the Article of the Royal Warrant 
for Pay which deals with the matter, particularly relating 
to those who at the time of taking a commission were not 
qualified for the maximum gratuity, or for a pension, but 
who, had they continued serving in the ranks, would have 
qualified, as regards age or service, for the gratuity of £1,000 
or pension of £80 per annum. 


One of the essential points to be brought home to these officers 
as soon as possible after peace is declared is that they must take every 
opportunity of improving their education, and that, if they do not 
obtain a first-class Army School certificate of education, or its equiva- 
lent, within a specified period, they must retire with a gratuity or 
pension. Officers with long experience will recognize the necessity 
for such an order as this, and those who remember the loss of rank 
after the South African War, by warrant officers and others who failed 
to obtain the necessary educational certificates for their rank, will have 
a precedent in mind for endorsing the order. 

Special schools might be formed as soon as convenient after the 
war to deal with officers who wish to qualify for a first-class certificate 
of education or its equivalent. Also arrangements might be made 
to give special instruction to those officers who during the war were 
employed entirely on either fighting or administrative work. The 
question of qualification for promotion of such officers should receive 
sympathetic treatment. 

Regulations could, with advantage, be drawn up showing the 
conditions under which officers of mature age and special qualifica- 
tions might be transferred to work where their special abilities could 
be made good use of. The need will exist for revised regulations, 
which could be consulted by Commanding Officers, showing how and 
where officers will be able to obtain military employment outside their 
units. 

Those ranker officers who return to civil life may or may not 
have definite ideas as to the future. Possibly some of them will 
become Labour candidates for Parliament. Young officers with 
gratuities may require guidance which will enable them to aim at 
continuing in a sphere of usefulness and authority. Older officers who 
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obtain the maximum gratuity or a pension may have thoughts of 
establishing a business or taking up a farm or small holding. It 
might be made easy for them to obtain suitable training or advice 
in the direction desired. Officers accepting the pension of £80 per 
annum cannot, with the present standard of living, hope to live in 
the right sphere on their pensions. It is therefore suggested that 
they, as well as those accepting gratuities, should be given the privi- 
lege of being considered first for any public position for which they 
may be suitable. The Ex-officers’ Employment Bureau, at 8, Regent 
Street, invites employers to notify to it the class of employee they 
either require now, or will require later on, whereupon full information 
is supplied. This points to the fact that our officers as a whole are 
not being entirely forgotten in the arrangements that are being made 
for reconstruction after the war, and a recently-published Royal 
Warrant, regarding the grant of commissions to soldiers serving on 
peace attestations, makes it quite clear that the War Office is well 
aware that some of our ranker officers may revert to the ranks and 
qualify for pensions as soldiers. A revolution that, apparently, has 
not been previously recognized by any Royal Warrant. 


It may be well to remember, in connection with the civil employ- 
ment of ex-officers, that all soldiers serving before mobilization had 
their characters assessed from a civil employment point of view on 
‘ special Army Form (B.2066) which existed for the purpose. This 
Army Form was preserved with the soldier’s attestation, and may still 
be available for officers or others who desire to obtain extracts from it. 
Rut we may assume that the ‘‘ Appointments Department’’ of the 
Ministry of Labour will disseminate much valuable information. At 
present those most concerned—the officers themselves—are in a state 


of doubt regarding re-settlement. 
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WHAT sort of an Army will the British Empire maintain after the 
Great War? This is a subject upon which much speculation and 
conjecture are rife, and upon which it may be considered somewhat 
profitless—and indeed misleading—to prophesy, yet the writer ventures 
to think a brief article, giving what is expressly only intended to 
be a mere outline of what the British Army might be in the not far 
distant future, may be of interest to readers of the JOURNAL, if not to 
the general public. 

One thing seems fairly certain, and that is, that whatever shape 
our future Army organization takes, it will be very dissimilar to that 
which existed up to the fateful summer of 1914. Most officers with 
whom the writer has discussed the subject appear to agree with him 
that, broadly speaking, one or other of two alternatives will probably 
be adopted. These alternatives, the choice of which would depend on 
the nature of the peace brought about on the conclusion of the World 
War, seem to be either the maintenance of a large Army recruited 
on the basis of universal military service, or, on the other hand, the 
practical disappearance of a standing Army, as we know it, and its 
replacement by a Militia or National Guard system, either of the Swiss 
pattern or such as was maintained by the United States of America 
prior to their entry into the war. At present it does not look 
as if the ideals of President Wilson, of a League of Nations with a 
view to preventing wars in future, would ever be realized, at all events 
within the ken of the present generation. This being so, the second 
alternative would seem to be outside the pale of practical politics, and 
therefore the first-mentioned alternative would be the one most likely 
of adoption. The writer has, therefore, in this article taken the 
assumption of the need for the maintenance of a large Army as the 
basis for the proposals which follow. 

Before, however, commencing to discuss in any detail how such 
an Army could be raised, organized, maintained, and trained, it is 
necessary to state certain postulates so as to give the reader a clear 
idea of what is aimed at in this article. First of all it must be under- 
stood that of all the armed forces of the Crown, only one portion, 
viz., the Army, comes within its scope, and this portion will perhaps 
be of less importance in the future than its sister services, the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force, their functions becoming more vital 
than ever to the welfare of our people owing to the loss of our insu- 
larity through the development of submarine navigation and the ever- 
increasing powers of aviation: on the other hand, the fact of ours 
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being no longer an island empire, gives added importance to the need 
for armed strength on land as well as on the sea, under the sea, and 
in the air! Secondly, the question of the armed forces to be main- 
tained in the future by our Colonies and Oversea Dominions is also 
not dealt with beyond expressing here that whatever organization is 
decided upon for the British Army, that for the Oversea Dominions 
should be modelled on similar lines with such modifications as local 
conditions necessitate. Thirdly, that it is proposed to make use of, 
as far as practicable, the existing organizations that have sprung up 
during the war, such as the New Armies, Cadet Units, the Labour 
Corps, the Volunteer Force, and the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
which it is to be hoped will not be all entirely demobilized when 
hostilities cease! 

Fourthly, that the armies of native troops as at present maintained 
by us in India, Egypt, and Africa would be continued with such 
modifications as would be necessary to fit in with the general scheme 
outlined in this article. 


II. 


To proceed now with the outline of the organization upon which 
the Army of the future ought, in the writer’s opinion, to be based. 
Accepting the broad principle of universal service (but not necessarily 
military service) for all male subjects in the United Kingdom, 
the first consideration is the span of years between which liability for 
service will hold good. There can be no question but that cadet 
training contains vast potentialities, and is capable of much greater 
development. It is considered, therefore, that liability to universal 
service should commence at 16 years, and that all youths of that age 
who are physically fit should be held to serve in Cadet Units to com- 
mence with. Then it is contemplated that the general liability to 
military service and training, as apart from naval or aerial service, 
should extend up to the age of 40 years. This gives us a total span 
of twenty-four years, and brings us to the next consideration, which 
is a decision as to how this period should be divided up. The writer’s 
proposals as to this point may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


(a) Service as cadets in Cadet Units. 

(b) Service in a Regular Army on a permanent basis. 

(c) Service in a Territorial Army, comprising a short term of 
continuous service followed by periods of training at stated 
intervals. 

(d) Service in a Reserve, formed from the effectives of the 
Permanent Army, whose service with the Colours has expired. 

(e) Service in a Reserve formed by the Territorial Army. 


To take each of the above headings and discuss them in further 
detail is the next step. The principle of cadet training and service 
would naturally be applicable to the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force, and indeed the quota of youths required by them should be 
provided first, the balance going to the Army. Boys of 14 would 
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be permitted to enlist voluntarily in the Royal Navy or Army up 
to a fixed maximum number as heretofore. The period of cadet service 
proposed is two years, i.e., from the age of 16 years to the end of 
the 17th year, and consequently a large organization of Cadet Units 
is contemplated for the Army only, the creation of which would no 
doubt present many difficulties, but they should not be insuperable. 
General scholastic education would be continued during the period of 
cadet service in addition to the initial training in purely military 
subjects. An instructional staff of officers, N.c.o.’s and school teachers 
would naturally have to be provided for each Cadet Unit: these, it is 
thought, might be forthcoming at first from amongst the many tem- 
porary officers and n.c.o.’s of the present Army, and who might be 
glad to take up work of this nature instead of returning to civil life 
on demobilization. 

On attaining the age of 18, the writer’s proposal is that all young 
men in Army Cadet Units should have the option of enlisting volun- 
tarily in the Permanent Army for a period of twelve years (this period 
to be divided into Colour service and Reserve service of varying terms 
according to the arm of the service, numbers required with the Colours 
at one time, etc.). Those young men who do not so elect for perma- 
nent service, to be drafted compulsorily into the Territorial Army for 


two years continuous training, i.e., to the age of 20. 


The next question is that of the subsequent training and liability 
of members of the Territorial Army and the formation of Reserves 
for both it and the Permanent Army. It is suggested that subse- 
quent service in the Territorial Army should cover the ages from 20 
to 30 years, the amount of training to be undergone being one month 
annually for the first four years and one month biennially for the 


_ remaining six years. From the age of 30 to 40 soldiers of the Terri- 


torial Army would pass into the Territorial Army Reserve, and during 
that period would only be called upon to do obligatory short 
“‘ refresher ’’ courses of training at stated intervals varying in length 
and frequency according to the arm to which they belong, every 
inducement being held out to them to attend voluntarily (with pay) 
other courses up to a fixed maximum in any one year. 

Turning now to the Permanent Army, men whose Colour service 
has expired would form what it is proposed to term the Permanent Army 
First Reserve, or P.A. Reserve, Class 1. The amount of training to 
be done in this reserve to be the same as that in the last six years 
of the Territorial Army, viz., one month biennially. From the age 
of 30 to 40 reservists of the Permanent Army would enter the P.A. 
Second Reserve or P.A. Reserve, Class II., with similar liability for 
service and training as the Territorial Army Reserve. It is, of course, 
to be understood that all the above classes of soldiers, other than those 
actually serving or under training at any one time, would be liable 
to be called out on mobilization to serve anywhere either inside or 
outside the United Kingdom as required. 

Should the cadres and peace establishments of the Permanent 
Army not be filled voluntarily by the youths of 18, legislation would 
be necessary to obtain the necessary numbers by compulsion. This, 
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it is suggested, might be done by an annual ballot from amongst 
the young soldiers of the Territorial Army during their two years’ 
initial training, such service as they have already done in the Terri- 
torial Army being allowed to count towards their Permanent Army 
engagement. 

A limited number of N.c.o.’s and men of the Permanent Army 
would be permitted to extend their Colour service up to the age of 40, 
so as to qualify for a pension after twenty-two years’ service, deduc- 
tions being made for misconduct during Army service, though these 
would probably be rare. 

A further reserve of military power remains in the Volunteer 
Force, the organization of which might remain much as at present, 
the personnel being found from ex-soldiers and ex-reservists to 40 
years of age and over. An Instructional Permanent Staff, both of 
officers and N.c.O.’s would require to be maintained, and these could 
be found by allowing a small portion to be provided by active list 
officers and serving warrant and N.c.O.’s of the Permanent and Terri- 
torial Armies and the remainder by retired officers and pensioner 


warrant and N.C.O.’s. 


Il. 


Not having access to official records and sources of information, 
the writer is unable to enlarge upon the foregoing proposals from 
their statistical, legal, and financial aspect, but some remarks from 
the point of view of military organization are included in this article 
to amplify what the writer has already outlined. 

To begin with cadet training—it is proposed to create the number 
of units required (which would depend upon the number of youths 
between 16 and 18 years old available for the Army annually) on a 
Territorial basis and through the machinery of the existing County 
Associations. No higher formation than an infantry battalion for 
cadets would be necessary, nor is it proposed that cadet training 
should be extended to any arms other than infantry. During the 
two years’ period of cadet training, and prior to entry into the 
Permanent or Territorial Armies, selections could be made of those 
cadets who, from their physique, inclination, education, and other 
qualifications, might be considered as suitable recruits for cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, and departmental corps, etc. 

A cadet battalion would consist of a varying number of companies, 
each of about 150 strong, according to localities, accommodation, etc. 
A careful syllabus of military training and general education would 
have to be drawn up to obtain a uniform standard, and inspecting 
officers appointed to ensure such. 

Cadets would, as a general rule, be accommodated in barracks, 
huts, or public buildings, but in certain cases they might be permitted 
to live at their homes, when these were sufficiently accessible. Existing 
School Cadet Corps and other cadet organizations, such as the Church 
Lads’ Brigade, should be merged into this new organization for Army 


Cadets. 
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As regards the Permanent Army, the writer advocates an organi- 
zation somewhat upon the following lines :— 

(a) A ‘Field Army” organized in corps, divisions, and 
brigades, etc., with cavalry divisions, corps and divisional 
troops and line of communication troops in addition. 

(b) ‘‘ Garrisons ’’ for coast defence consisting partly of regular 
garrison, heavy and anti-aircraft artillery, engineers and 
infantry, and partly of Territorial troops of these arms with 
cyclists in addition. 

(c) ‘‘ Recruit depdéts’’ for all arms, which would receive all the 
youths of 18 voluntarily enlisting for service in the Perma- 
nent Army, train them for six months and then pass them 
on to the cadres of (a) and (b). 


It would, of course, be necessary for part of the Field Army to 
serve abroad out of the United Kingdom, to provide for the defence 
of India, the Mediterranean stations, Egypt, and other of our distant 
oversea possessions, but it is contemplated that the armies to be main- 
tained by our Oversea Dominions would take their share of these 
responsibilities. It is thought that by an arrangement of this sort the 
period of foreign service to be undergone by any one unit of the 
British Permanent Army might be limited to five years. 

As regards the size of the Field Army to be maintained on a 
peace establishment at home, the writer puts forward the following 
proposals :— 

(a) Two cavalry divisions of three cavalry brigades each. 
(b) The present Home Commands and London District to pro- 
vide one ‘‘army corps,’’ each composed as under :— 


Aldershot Command ... aa 4 divisions 
Eastern ” 4 ” 
Irish ” 3 
Northern - 3 9 
Scottish - i 2 » 
Southern as sisi Mis 2 oe 
Western 7 2 


pe sy 9 
London District: 1 Guards Division and the 
Household Cavalry Brigade; 
or a total of twenty divisions, exclusive of the Guards Corps. 
Corps and divisional troops to consist of Cyclist and Signal Service 
Units and also Machine Gun Corps; Tank Corps and Labour Corps 
Units in such number as it might be decided upon to maintain in peace 
time. Similarly a certain number of units of all arms and corps, in addi- 
tion, should be maintained for lines of communication work. The existing 
General Officers Commanding-in-Chief of Commands and the G.O.C. 
London District would be ipso facto corps commanders of the Field 
Army at home in addition to their other duties. Army Commanders and 
Staffs, as also Commanders-in-Chief, with General Headquarters, 
could be formed for training and manceuvres in the summer and 
autumn months. 
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For the Field Army abroad, of purely British troops, one corps 
of three divisions might be maintained in India, one division in Egypt, 
and smaller formations in other foreign stations—these would be exclu- 
sive of such troops and formations as could be furnished by the 
Armies of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

Coming now to the question of the proposed organization for the 
Territorial Army, there seems to be no better plan than to adhere to 
the system introduced with the inauguration of the Territorial Force 
in 1908, but with the expansion that could be possible owing to the 
increased numbers obtained by universal military service. It is, there- 
fore, proposed to retain the fourteen Territorial divisions originally 
formed under the zgis of the County Associations and to multiply 
them according to the numbers of men available under this scheme, 
e.g., the North Midland Territorial Division might be trebled and 
three divisions raised in that area, called, respectively, the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd North Midland Territorial Divisions. A similar system could 
be applied to the Territorial Yeomanry, and a divisional and brigade 
organization given to them. Territorial Cyclist Units for duty in 
garrisons would also be required in considerable numbers, while there 
seems no reason why, in the light of the experience of the present 
war, the new Territorial Army should not also provide units of heavy 
and anti-aircraft artillery, machine-gun corps, and signal service, as 
well as the coast defence artillery and engineers the Territorial Force 
furnished in the past. It is not proposed to introduce a corps organiza- 
tion for the Territorial Army, though it would be advantageous to 
appoint temporary corps commanders and staffs for summer training 
and manceuvres, thus giving them opportunities for handling large 
bodies of troops and providing a nucleus of trained commanders and 
staff officers for mobilization and war. 

Territorial recruit depdts would be required to receive the youths 
of 18 that do not elect to enter the Permanent Army: it is difficult 
to say how many of these would be necessary, but they would be 
formed and administered by the existing County Associations in 
accordance with the numbers of men available. 


IV. 


The supply of officers, warrant officers, and non-commissioned 
officers for the Permanent and Territorial Army organization outlined 
in this article presents certain problems which may well be briefly 
discussed here before bringing it to a conclusion. The writer is of 
opinion that there will be, on the conclusion of hostilities, in addition 
to all the officers then holding permanent commissions in the Regular 
Army and still on the active list, a sufficient number of officers of 
the General Reserve, Special Reserve, Territorial Force and New 
Armies, who would be willing to continue serving in the proposed 
Permanent and Territorial Army under the new conditions, to fill their 
peace cadres. It would then only be a question of keeping up the 
supply in future. The sources from which the demand for officers 


could be met might be :— 
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(1) For the Permanent Army— 

(a) From gentleman cadets of the R.M.A. and R.M.C., after 
passing through a two-years’ curriculum there, from 16 to 18 
years of age. 

(b) From the ranks of the Permanent Army. 

(c) ope selected cadets of Cadet Units after attaining 18 years 
of age. 


(2) For the Territorial Army— 
(a) From the ranks of both Permanent and Territorial Army. 


(b) From selected cadets of Cadet Units after attaining 18 years 
of age. 


As regards the supply of warrant and N.c.o.’s, the same remarks, 
as in the case of officers, apply for the filling of the cadres at the 
outset, but the question of maintaining the supply in the future seems 
rather more difficult. A system of Schools of Instruction in each 
command for the provision of young N.c.O.’s, on much the same lines 
as those that have been formed during the war for the same purpose, 
would appear to partially meet the difficulty if not entirely. By means 
of these and of such training and education as could be imparted 
regimentally in units, it is thought the demand could probably be met. 

Finally, the writer advocates the retention of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, though of a reduced establishment, in peace time 
for the purpose of providing certain employments of a clerical and 
store-keeping nature, which have hitherto been filled by men, and thus 
releasing a very considerable number of the latter for purely military 
work and duties. 

















THE WAR. 


ITS NAVAL SIDE. 
THE SUBMARINE MENACE. 


In this issue of the JouRNAL the narrative of the naval events of the war is 
brought up to the end of June, 1918. Reference was made in the last issue to 
the new Patent for the Board of Admiralty, published on January 11th, consequent 
on the retirement of Lord Jellicoe from the post of First Sea Lord. Further 
changes have since been made. On March 2oth Sir Eric Geddes intimated to 
the House of Commons that a White Paper would be issued giving figures of 
tonnage losses and shipping output, and this was published on March 22nd. He 
also announced Lord Pirrie’s appointment as Controller-General of Merchant 
Shipbuilding without a seat on the Board of Admiralty and with direct access 
to the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet, as in the case of the First Lord 
himself. On June 8th it was announced that Sir Alan Anderson, who succeeded 
Sir Eric Geddes as Controller of the Navy last autumn, had resigned that post, 
and on June 19th the new Admiralty Patent, bearing date June 17th, was published. 
The Board was constituted as follows :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Campbell Geddes. 
Acting-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Erskine Wemyss. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Leopold Heath. 
Commodore Charles Martin de Bartolomé. 
Rear-Admiral Hugh Henry Derby Tothill. 
Rear-Admiral Sydney Robert Fremantle. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Ludovic Duff. 
Rear-Admiral George Price Webley Hope. 
The Rt. Hon. Ernest George Pretyman. 
Arthur Francis Pease, Esq. 

Sir Robert Stevenson Horne. 


Explaining the changes made in the Board, Dr. Macnamara stated that the 
production departments for warships, auxiliary craft, and naval munitions and 
armament generally, would be placed with their existing civilian heads in direct 
touch with the Third Sea Lord (Commodore de Bartolomé), who will resume as 
well the title of Controller. The question of co-ordination of labour supply as 
between the Admiralty Controller’s department and the department of the Con- 
troller-General of Merchant Shipbuilding, as also of the priority of materials, had 
been placed in charge of Sir Robert Horne, who joined the Board with the title 
of Third Civil Lord. He announced further that Rear-Admiral Lionel Halsey 
was leaving the Admiralty to take up a command at sea, and his duties would 
be assumed by Commodore de Bartolomé. 

On July 2nd it was announced in Naval Appointments that Captain Henry 
Ralph Crooke had been appointed Director of Naval Ordnance, and Captain 
Frederic Charles Dreyer, who had previously held that post, was to be Director 
of Naval Artillery and Torpedoes, Naval Staff. These appointments, indicating 
a separation of the duties connected with maintenance and supply from the 
responsibility for strategy and operations, were in accordance with the policy of 
recent reorganization of the Admiralty. 
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On May 24th, at Edinburgh, Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech acknowledging 
the freedom of that city, made the following points :—‘‘ At first Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare throve and became not merely a menace but a great peril. It is 
still a nuisance, but it is no longer a peril. As a danger which could cause the 
winning or losing of the war we have definitely, and I think successfully, coped 
with the deadliest peril we have yet encountered. ... The Naval Staff are 
confident that the Allied Navies have sunk since the beginning of the year more 
enemy submarines than have been built. The Allies, as a whole, are building 
ships faster than the Germans can sink them.”’ 


In a statement to the Liberté in the middle of May, M. Leygues, the French 
Minister of Marine, said that the submarine peril, though mastered, was not yet 
a negligible quantity. The German was tenacious. ‘‘I know,” said M. Leygues, 
‘*that he is about to launch a new series of submarine cruisers of big type. 
But we .are ready, and do not mean to sleep on the fine results obtained. We 
shall only pause when we have swept the sea as you sweep a trench.”” The 
submarine situation in the Mediterranean was also the subject of an interview 
granted on May 19th by Admiral del Bono, the Italian Minister of Marine, to 
Mr. C. Ward Price. He stated that there was good reason to believe that the 
Italians were masters of the submarine situation in the Mediterranean. ‘‘A great 
many enemy submarines,’’ said the Admiral, ‘‘ have been destroyed in these waters 
by the Allied Fleets. The difficulties of dealing with the submarine are greater 
in the Mediterranean than in the North Sea. The Allied naval situation in the 
Mediterranean may be regarded with confidence. The Austrian Navy shows no 
signs of venturing out, and would find us well prepared if it did.” 


A statement on the appearance of German submarines off the American coast, 
and on the aid of the United States in the war, was made by Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss on June 14th. Sir Rosslyn expressed the belief that there had not been 
more than one submarine off the American coast. The First Sea Lord said :— 
‘*The Germans cannot hope to maintain anything in the character of a blockade 
of the United States. The distance is too great from their bases. The enemy 


‘ has merely made a demonstration with the hope of causing us to decentralize our 


efforts to put down the submarine. His object is to frighten the American people 
in the hope that they may exert their influence on their naval authorities. If 
the Germans could cause a dispersion of naval forces this demonstration off the 
American coast would achieve its purpose. But we must fight the ‘ U ’-boat in 
the narrow seas; in other words, we must centralize, concentrating all our forces 
in what is really the decisive area. We shall have to await events before a final 
judgment can be formed as to whether the enemy will persist in this new policy. 
I am not inclined to take the business seriously. It cannot be serious in relation 
to the immense volume of traffic between the United States and Europe. The 
American resources are developing rapidly, and two policies, I hone, may not 
prove incompatible, namely, co-operation in the main offensive, with a measure 
of protection to local traffic. You know that for more than a year American 
men-of-war have been operating from Queenstown. It has also been known for 
some time that there are American ships in the Mediterranean. I do not think 
it can be regarded as a secret from the Germans that American men-of-war are 
also acting against the enemy off Gibraltar. This co-operation constitutes a 
remarkable testimony to the strategic insight of the American naval authorities, 
who also have not hesitated to send battleships to join the Grand Fleet in the 
North Sea. I wonder how many people realize that the decision of the American 
naval authorities in sending ships 3,000 or more miles across the Atlantic to defend 
American interests represents a unique triumph of a fundamental strategic principle. 
The naval historian, when his time comes to write, will not be blind to this 
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notable action, and there seems no doubt that he will be able to add that the 
Navy Department was supported whole-heartedly by public opinion. On the broad 
line of strategic policy complete unanimity exists between America and Britain. 
Admiral Benson and Admiral Mayo have both visited us and studied our naval 
plans. No officers could have exhibited a keener appreciation of the naval 
situation.” 

The First Sea Lord pointed out that not so long ago the falling off in the 
sinkings of tonnage by submarines was explained by the enemy as being due to 
the fact that there were fewer ships to attack, and then, in the face of that 
statement, the American troops were coming across the Atlantic by tens of thousands, 
and were moving up to the firing line. At the same time, war supplies in great 
variety were being brought across the Atlantic with comparatively small losses, 
and the food position in the British Isles was actually more satisfactory than it 
had been a year previously. On June 13th the Morning Post correspondent in 
Paris, quoting an interview given by Sir Eric Geddes in the Petit Parisien, 
referred to the First Lord’s statement that ‘‘ We attack their submarines seventy 
times a week on the average. We base our returns of submarines destroyed only 
on those as to which we are sure, from having seen wrecks or secured the crews, 
but most of the submarines hit are in urgent need of repairs, and it is evident 
that the results of many of our attacks are unknown.”’ 


On June 21st a Parliamentary supper was held in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords to welcome the Dominion Prime Ministers and others attending 
the Imperial War Cabinet, and in the speeches delivered by the Dominion guests 
there was expressed the gratitude felt for the work of the British Navy. Mr. Lloyd 
George said :—‘‘ In the early days of the war the British Fleet cleansed the seas 
of the craft of the foe, and when a new and more terrible danger assailed us, 
a deadly peril that glides under the surface of the waters, the British Fleet in 
the main dealt with that. There is nothing in the history of sea warfare to 
compare with the resource, the skill, the daring, of the way the British Navy 
and the British mariner have fought and conquered this swarm of naval sharks 
that infested the high seas.’”? Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, 
said :—‘‘ We in the Oversea Dominions, in common with you in these islands, 
must acknowledge with the utmost appreciation the remarkable services which the 
Navy has rendered to this Empire. Because, after all, this Empire can only be 
held together by sea-power. It can only maintain its strength when the highways 
over the ocean are kept open.’’ Later in his speech Sir Robert said :—‘‘ I have 
often thought of the perils and the darkness, the storms and the tempest of the 
North Sea, and of the wonderful vigil that the men of the Navy were keeping 
there in order that this Empire might be held together and might play its part 
in the war.”’ After reviewing Canada’s contribution in man-power, Sir Robert 
stated that they had something like fourteen shipyards. More than 45,000 tons 
of shipping had been recently laid down, and they expected to lay down 170,000 
tons. They expected to turn out 84,000 tons this year and 250,000 tons next year. 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, was the principal guest at a 
dinner, on June 29th, of the Merchant Seamen’s League, and, in replying to 
the toast of his health, said :—‘‘ Seamen have founded the Empire, and now they 
are serving the Empire. Merchant seamen are fit to stand with any men of the 
Empire. We owe them a great debt of gratitude. ... They are not of the men 
who speak of trusting the blood-stained hand of Germany, but they are men wha 
in a dark hour were worthy of the race from which they sprang. Such a policy 
as they advocate is a policy of men, and the bulwark of our Empire rests safely 
in good hands. When the war is over the seaman must come into his kingdom.” 
The Australian Minister for Naval Affairs, Mr. Joseph Cook, speaking at a 
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luncheon on June 26th, said that it sometimes happened that a querulous critic 
asked, ‘‘ What was the Navy doing? Why did it not dig the German Fleet out 
of the Kiel Canal?’’ But those were things the public did not and could not 
know, and it was perhaps a good thing that the Navy thought of its immediate 
duty first and public opinion afterwards. The Navy had kept the peace of the 
world, added Mr. Cook, for fifty years. The seas had never been so free, or 
commerce so safe, as when the British Navy had ridden triumphantly in all the 
seas of the world. Not for ourselves alone, but for civilization had this great 
force been shaped and applied. 

An important gathering of the Inter-Allied Naval Council was held in Paris 
during April, concluding on the 27th. M. Georges Leygues, French Minister of 
Marine, presided over the sittings of the Council, and it was announced that 


‘important decisions were arrived at with the object of ensuring sti!! closer colla- 


boration between the Allies and intensifying their naval action. Among the 
delegates were :— 
France.—M. Cels, Under-Secretary of Marine; Vice-Admiral de Bon, 
Chief of Staff; Rear-Admiral Salaun, Director of Submarine Warfare; Rear- 
Admiral de Saint-Pair, and Captain de Rothiacob. 
Great Britain.—Rear-Admiral Hope, Captain Grace, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grayson, Captain Larking, and Lieutenant Howard. 
United States.—Vice-Admiral Sims, Captain Twining, and Commander 
Babcock. 
Italy.—Vice-Admiral Thaon di Revel, Captain Beleavita, Captain Ruspoli, 
and Captain Villarey. 
Japan.—Rear-Admiral Iida and Captain Hamano. 


On the occasion of the operations for the blocking of Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
the Inter-Allied Naval Council conveyed to the British Navy an expression of 
admiration for the coolness and reckless courage displayed in the attack. 

The first meeting of the Imperial War Conference was held at the Colonial 
Office on June 12th, and on June ‘18th the Imperial War Cabinet met for the 
first time with its full complement of members. 

The following list of the countries which have declared war on Germany, 
with the dates on which they passed into the belligerent status, was given by 
Mr. Balfour in a written reply to Mr. King :—Russia, August 1st, 1914; France, 
August 3rd, 1914; Belgium, August 3rd, 1914; Great Britain, August 4th, 1914; 
Serbia, August 6th, 1914; Montenegro, August oth, 1914; Japan, August 23rd, 1914; 
Portugal, March oth, 1916; Italy, August 28th, 1916; Rumania, August 28th, 1916; 
United States, April 6th, 1917; Cuba, April 7th, 1917; Panama, April roth, 1917; 
Siam, July 22nd, 1917; Liberia, August 4th, 1917; Greece, June 29th, 1917; China, 
August 14th, 1917; Brazil, October 26th, 1917; Guatemala, April 23rd, 1918. The 
following countries have broken off diplomatic relations with Germany :—Bolivia, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Hayti, Santo Domingo, Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, Ecuador. 


NORTH SEA. 


HELIGOLAND BicHut Sweep.—On March 28th, in the course of a sweep of the 
Heligoland Bight, a division of our torpedo-boat destroyers captured and sank 
three German armed outpost trawlers. Their entire crews, consisting of three 
officers and sixty-nine men, were made prisoners. There were no casualties. 





Destroyers Lost.—On April 1st one of H.M. destroyers was sunk as the 
result of a collision. All hands were saved. On April 4th another of H.M. 
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destroyers was sunk as the result of a collision in foggy weather, and in this 
case all hands were missing, and presumed drowned. 

SweEEP 1ntTO CaTTeGAT.—On April 16th the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet reported having undertaken a sweep of the Cattegat on the previous day. 
Ten German trawlers were sunk by gunfire, their crews being saved by the 
British ships. There were no British casualties. 

GERMAN SUBMARINE MetTHops.—In April the following information was pub- 
lished from an officer who had returned from Germany. He was a survivor of 
the destroyer ‘‘ Partridge,’’ which was sunk on December 12th, 1917, during an 
attack on a Scandinavian convoy. While at Karlsruhe, said this officer, he had 
the opportunity of talking with several skippers who had been prisoners on German 
submarines. They said :— 

‘* Practically all work was done on the surface. When there was nothing 
much doing the submarines only dived once a day for a short period to 
entitle the crew to draw diving pay. They did not appear to worry abott 
— craft and destroyers if at a distance, and did not trouble to submerge. 

‘hen an airship or plane appeared they showed considerable panic and made 
haste to dive. a sailing depth on submersion was thirty to fifty metres 
(thirty-three to fifty-five yards). Umnescorted ships and convoys sailing line 
ahead were ‘ spotted’ during the day, and pursued either far ahead or far 
astern till nightfall. Then they were attacked.’’ 

SHipyaRD Procress.—At the beginning of April, Admiral Sir David Beatty 
replied as follows to a resolution from the North-East Coast engineering and 


shipbuilding employers and workmen :— 

‘* Grand Fleet recognizes by wording of your resolution the unconquerable 

spirit which permeates the nation at this momentous stage in our history, 

and is encouraged and cheered in its endeavour to emulate the great deeds 

of our glorious Army to secure a victory which will lead to honourable and 
lasting peace.” 

New HeEsBBuRN SHIPYARD.—A new shipyard is to be laid down on land at 
Hebburn, belonging to the Wallsend and Hebburn Coal Co. The land has been 
leased by the colliery company for a period of ninety-nine years, and it is under- 
stood that four berths for the construction of steel vessels will be laid down. 
The names of a number of business men well known on Newcastle quayside are 


associated with the scheme. 

Pus.icity SHIPYARD CAMPAIGN.—The new campaign of publicity in the ship- 
yard areas has been opened and posters have been distributed in the shipyards 
comparing the number of ships built in March with the number of ships sunk 
in the same period. The Admiralty announcement published on April 4th gave 
only the amount of tonnage built; the present statement indicates the equivalent 
number of vessels—thirty-two. The poster runs as follows :—‘‘ The output of 
merchant shipbuilding for March amounted to 161,674 tons, equal to thirty-two 
ships of 5,000 tons; but the Huns sank eighty-one ships during March. Shipyard 
workers can and will prevent the Huns from starving the nation. More ships 
wanted.’’ At a meeting of shipyard workers at Greenock on April 5th, addressed 
by Colonel Godfrey Collins, M.P., the workers passed a resolution pledging them- 
selves to do all in their power to provide the necessary material. At other meetings 
later similar resolutions were adopted. 

War Casinet STATEMENT.—A statement was issued on March 21st by the War 
Cabinet at the request of the Board of Admiralty, showing for the United Kingdom 
and for the world, for the period August, 1914, to December, 1917 :—{1) Mercantile 
losses by enemy action and marine risk; (2) Mercantile shipbuilding output; 
(3) Enemy vessels captured and brought into service; together with diagrams 
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showing mercantile losses and shipbuilding output for the United Kingdom and 
for the world for the same period. 

SHIPPING AND SUBMARINES.—The Admiralty stated on April 24th that in future 
the Government intended to issue monthly information as to Allied shipping losses, 
in place of the weekly list of vessels lost. The new tables were to be issued for 
publication on the Thursday morning following the 21st of each month, and the 
first of these new returns was published in the Press on April 25th. It gave the 
figures of losses month by month for the whole of 1917, and for the first three 
months of 1918. The latter are as given below, to which the figures for April 
and May, 1918, have been appended :— 





Allied and 
British. Neutral. Total. 

Period, 1918. Month. Month. Month. 

January és ae 218,528 “ay 136,187 ae 3545715 
February _... ig 2545303 “8 139,334" . +. 386,637* 
March aa? i 222,651* ... 176,797"... 399,448* 
Quarter ry 695,482* .... 445,318* ...  1,140,800* 
April ae ve 226.108" _... 85,348* ... 311,456* 

May ... ae aha 224,735 Ss 130,959 pee 355,694 


* Adjusted. 


Note.—-The losses from marine risks have been unduly heavy for May. 

The British and Allied losses for the four preceding quarters in 1917 were 
1,619,373, 2)236,934, 1,494,473, and 1,272,843. The British losses alone were 
911,840, 1,361,879, 952,938, and 782,889. The tonnage of steamships of 500 tons 
gioss and over entering and clearing United Kingdom ports from and to ports 
overseas during the same period was: January, 6,336,663; February, 6,326,965; 
March, 7,295,620; April, 7,040,309; May, 7,777,843. These figures include all 
United Kingdom seaborne traffic other than coastwise and cross-Channel. 

SuippING Output.—The Admiralty have also issued official figures regarding 
the progress and output of merchant shipbuilding month by month. The return 
containing this information down to the end of June, 1918, issued to the Press 
on July 4th, was as follows :— 

The tonnage of merchant vessels completed in United Kingdom yards and 
snk for service during June, 1918, compared with preceding periods, was as 
under :— 


Month. Completions.| Year ending. Completions. 
1917. Gross tons. 1917. Gross tons. 
May .... sae on 69,773 May;.315t |... wsciy RBI IO 
June... sic . 109,847 June 3oth ... .. 833,863 
July... ii ad 83,073 quly aist. a. oo, GOGAT 
August af ... 102,060 August 31st ... ... 928,470 
September _... ai 63,150 September 30th we 957,185 
October ox ... 148,309 October 31st ... 1,045,036 
November _... ... 158,826 November 30th obo) Igh 330390 
December __... woo). 112,486 December 31st re ct 
1918. 1918. 
January ves 1 58,568 January 31st wes 15173,953 
February _ oy FOOTE February 28th ws 15194,540 
March an ... 161,674 March 31st ... ree fl ST 
April ... a 3: fii.kag |, Aor 4otm  ... ap Ugh aay 
May ..... ee .. 197,294 May 31st... ... 1,406,838 
Tune _... be 12S) ig isg June 30th —... 2. So 





i 
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ANNUAL Ficures.—The Secretary of the Admiralty announces that the gross 
tonnage of merchant vessels completed in United Kingdom yards and the tonnage 
launched in Allied and neutral countries during the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
and the quarter ended March 31st, 1918, are as set out below :— 


United Kingdom. Allied and Neutral. World. 
IQI5 ba 650,919 ops 551,081 Ee 1,202,000 
1916 Bee roe 541,552 1,146,448 Sy 1,688,000 
1917 ee 1,163,474 me Mygasgian 2,937,786* 
1918 - Pe 320,280 nt 5441327 864,607 


* Adjusted to include certain vessels advised since the issue of the Parliamen- 
tary White Paper in March, No. Cd. goog. 

OsTEND BomBARDED.—On the night of April 17th British monitors bombarded 
Ostend and enemy batteries in the vicinity. Owing to bad weather, said the 
official announcement a few days later, it had not then been possible to get accurate 
information of the results obtained. Enemy batteries replied, but none of our 
ships were hit. Early in the morning of April 18th one or two enemy torpedo-boat 
destroyers fired for a short period in the direction of Adinkerke and retired before 


they could be brought to action. 

‘* Cows.ip ’”? SunK.—On April 25th the sloop ‘‘ Cowslip ’’ was torpedoed and 
sunk. Five officers and one man were missing, presumably killed by the explosion. 
H.M. torpedo-boat No. go foundered during heavy weather on April 25th. One 
officer and twelve men were missing, presumed drowned. 

MINE-SWEEPER SUNK.—On May 1st one of H.M. mine-sweepers struck a mine 
and sank. Three officers and twenty-three men (including mercantile crew) were 


killed. 
MINE-SWEEPING SLOop SunK.—On May 6th one of H.M. mine-sweeping sloops 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. Two officers and thirteen men were 
missing, presumed drowned. 

Dutcu Losses.—On May 15th, losses reported from Holland included those 
of the Dutch mine-sweeper ‘‘ Frans Naerebout,’’ which sank after striking a mine 
off the island of Terschelling, and the Dutch schooner ‘‘ Catharina,’”? which was 
torpedoed in the North Sea. In May the Amsterdam Telegraaf stated that the 
German destruction of Dutch shipping had hitherto caused the death of 700 Dutch 


seamen. 
HELIGOLAND BicHT AFraiR.—On April 2oth, British light forces operating in 


the Heligoland Bight obtained touch with enemy light forces, who retired behind 
minefields. A few shots were exchanged at extreme range, and one enemy 
destrover was observed to be hit. The Admiralty stated that all our ships 
returned, and that we had no casualties. 

Betcian Coast Attacks.—Early in the morning of April 23rd a naval raid 
was made on Ostend and Zeebrugge, used by the enemy as destroyer and sub- 
marine bases. With the exception of covering ships, the force employed consisted 
of auxiliary vessels and of six obsolete cruisers. Five of these cruisers, filled 
with concrete, were used as block ships, and, after being run aground, were, 
in accordance with orders, blown up and abandoned by their crews. The fifth 
vessel, the ‘* Vindictive,’’ assisted by two ferry steamers, the ‘‘ Iris’? and ‘‘ Daffo- 
dil,” was placed alongside the Mole with landing parties for demolition work 
A submarine with explosives was also blown up under the 
Following the naval operation observations were made by aircraft 
Observation was difficult owing to clouds, and on 


to cause a diversion. 
Mole extension. 
and bomb attacks carried out. 
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this account British machines descended as low as fifty feet. A clear break, 
twenty yards wide, was observed in the Zeebrugge Mole at its inner end. At 
Ostend a sunken object was seen lying between the piers, and blocking the greater 
part of the fairway. Numerous bombs were dropped on objectives on shore. 


ADMIRALTY APPRECIATION AND Honours.—-On April 26th the Secretary of the 
Admiralty announced that the following general order had been issued to the 
Fleet :— 

‘* Their lordships desire to express to all ranks and ratings concerned 
in the recent gallant and successful enterprise on the Belgian coast their 
high admiration of the perfect co-operation displayed and of the single- 
minded determination of all to achieve their object. The discipline, daring, 
and singular contempt of death exhibited by those who were assigned the 
osts of greatest danger places this exploit high in the annals of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, and will be a proud memory for the relations of 
those who fell.’’ 


It was also announced that the King had signified his approval of Acting 
Vice-Admiral Roger J. B. Keyes to be a member of the 2nd Class of the Order 
of the Bath (Military Division) (K.C.B.), in recognition of his distinguished 
service in command of the operations against Zeebrugge and Ostend. The Board 
of Admiralty had also approved the promotion of Commander A. F. B. Carpenter 
to Captain, to date April 23rd, 1918, in recognition of his services in command 
of H.M.S. ‘‘ Vindictive ’? on the same occasion. 


OsteNpD Coup.—On May 1oth the Admiralty made the following announce- 
ment :—‘‘ The operation designed to close the ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge 
was successfully completed last night, when the obsolete cruiser, H.M.S. ‘ Vindic- 
tive,’ was sunk between the piers and across the entrance of Ostend Harbour. 
Since the attack on Zeebrugge on April 23rd, the ‘ Vindictive’ had been filled 
with concrete and fitted as a block ship for this purpose. Our light forces have 
returned to their base with the loss of one motor launch, which had been damaged, 
and was sunk by the orders of the Vice-Admiral, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Our casualties were light.”’ 


GERMAN Account.—The Berlin official telegram was as follows :—‘‘ At 3 a.m. 
to-day British naval forces, after a violent bombardment, again made a blockading 
attack on Ostend. Several enemy ships, which, under protection of artificial fog, 
tried to force their way into the harbour, were driven off by the excellently- 
directed fire of our coastal batteries. An old cruiser, entirely battered to pieces, 
lies aground before the harbour, outside the navigation channel. The entrance 
into the harbour is quite free. Only dead were found on board the stranded 
vessel. Two survivors had sprung overboard, and were captured. According to 
information so far received, at least two enemy motor boats were shot away, and 
one monitor was badly damaged. The blockading attempt has therefore been 
completely foiled. Once again the enemy sacrificed human lives and vessels in 
vain.” 

AUSTRALIA’S SHARE.—The Royal Australian Navy was represented in the naval 
raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend on April 23rd, one officer and eleven men taking 
part. Six were on board the ships which ran into the Canal at Zeebrugge. 
Six of them landed on the Mole, and took part in the hand-to-hand fighting. 
Every one of the twelve fortunately came out alive. They were the only section 
on board their own ship which did not suffer casualties. The following were the 
number of casualties which occurred during the naval raid of April 23rd on 
Zeebrugge and Ostend :—Officers—killed, 16; died of wounds, 3; missing, 2; 
wounded, 29; total, 50. Men—killed, 145; died of wounds, 25; missing, 14; 
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wounded, 355; total, 539. In the later operation on May gth the officer casualties 
were—killed, 2; missing, believed killed, 2; wounded, 5; total, 9. Casualties 
among petty officers and men were—killed, 60; drowned, 12; died, 1; died of 
exposure, 1; wounded, 39; injured, 4; missing, 9; prisoner, 1; total, 127. 


DESPATCHES NOT PuBLISHED.—Dr. Macnamara, replying to questions in the 
House of Commons on June roth, stated that the Board of Admiralty had decided, 
with much reluctance, that Sir Roger Keyes’s despatch concerning the naval opera- 
tions against Zeebrugge and Ostend could not be published, since it contained 
matter which would be of undeniable value to the enemy. He said :— 


The Admiralty was confronted with this difficulty: If the technical 
methods and detailed organization of the operation were published, the 
enemy would be the gainers. If they were omitted and the story presented 
as one of pure gallantry, little would be added to what has already been 
published, and, at the same time, injustice might be done to the high 
professional qualities displayed by the Vice-Admiral and his Staff and other 
officers concerned. The success of the operation had been greater than 
was at first supposed. The craft at Bruges and in the Bruges Canal were 
still confined there, and were subjected to constant bombing. Twenty-one 
torpedo-boats and destroyers, a large number of submarines, and numerous 
other craft of an auxiliary nature were penned in at Bruges Docks and in 
the canal. In answer to a further question, he said that recommendations 
for decorations for the officers and men who took part in the operation were 
being considered, and would be published when approved. 


DESTROYER TORPEDOED.—On May 14th one of H.M. destroyers was torpedoed 
and sunk by an enemy submarine. Two men were killed as the result of the 


explosion. 

MINES IN THE CaTTEGaT.—On May 14th the Admiralty announced, with refer- 
ence to reports appearing in the Press to the effect that vessels had been sunk 
by mines in the Cattegat and the neighbourhood of the Skaw, that no mines 
dangerous to merchant shipping had been laid by the British outside British 
notified areas. Any mines in the above regions which were of such nature as 
to be dangerous to merchant shipping must, therefore, have been laid by Germany, 
with her usual disregard for neutral interests. 

DanGerous Areas Revisep.—On May 15th an Admiralty caution to mariners 
was published in the London Gazette giving notice that the limits of the prohibited 
area in the North Sea, dangerous to all shipping, had been revised. The pro- 
hibited area, as revised, included the area enclosed by a line joining the following 


positions :— 


(1) Latitude 50° 123’ N., longitude 4° 49/ E. 
(2) Latitude 59° 29’ N., longitude 3° 10’ E. 
(3) Latitude 58° 25’ N., longitude 0° 50’ W. 
’ (4) Latitude 59° 20’ N., longitude 0° 50’ W. 
(5) Latitude 60° 21’ N., longitude 3° 10’ E. 


(6) Latitude 60° 00’ N., longitude 4° 54?’ E., 
thence along the western limits of Norwegian territorial waters to position (1). 


‘*Motpavia ” Sunx.—On the morning of May 23rd the armed mercantile 
cruiser ‘‘ Moldavia,’”’ Acting Captain A. H. Smyth, R.N., was torpedoed and sunk. 
There were no casualties among the crew, but of the American troops on board 
fifty-six were unaccounted for, and it was feared that they were killed in one 
compartment by the explosion. 


IrtsH Sea Losses.—There were a few mishaps during the period under review 
in the Irish Sea. The Australian steamship ‘“‘ Conargoo”’ (4,312 tons) was sunk 
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by enemy action off the Irish coast on March 31st. Ten of the crew were missing. 
The steamship ‘‘ Salaminia”’ (3,112 tons), of Andros, Greece, belonging to the 
Anglo-Indian Steamship Company, was sunk by enemy action off the Irish coast 
on March 31st. Fifteen members of the crew were missing. The Canadian 
Pacific steamer ‘‘ Oronsa’”’ (Captain F. Holt Hobson) was sunk by a torpedo 
on April 29th. She had on board 110 passengers, including fifty-seven Americans, 
who were going to France to work in connection with the Y.W.C.A., and five 
women. All the passengers were saved, but of the crew there were three missing. 
The ‘‘ Oronsa,’’ a steel twin-screw steamer of 8,075 tons gross register, was built 
by Harland & Wolff at Belfast in 1906. She was equipped with wireless and 
submarine signalling apparatus. She belonged to the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company and was registered at Liverpool. The City of Cork Steam Packet 
Company’s passenger steamer “‘ Inniscarra’’? was sunk by a German submarine 
while crossing from Fishguard to Cork. All on board were lost except the 
Captain (who was injured), the chief engineer, and three seamen, who were picked 
up and landed at Queenstown. Seventeen Kilkeel and Ardglass fishing-boats were 
sunk on May 31st off the Irish coast by a German submarine. 


Destroyer SunK.—On May 31st one of H.M. destroyers was sunk, after being 
in collision. There were no casualties, said the official announcement. 


Hospitat Suip Liz.—On May 24th the German Wireless Press purported to 
find confirmation of their repeated allegations of the misuse of British hospital 
ships, in a statement attributed to an English medical student who had been 
recently captured, to the effect that ‘‘he saw, in June, 1916, how in Rouen 
munitions were discharged in cases from the hospital ship ‘ Western Australia.’ ”’ 
The Admiralty announced, in reference to this statement, that ‘‘no munitions of 
any description were ever carried in the ‘ Western Australia’ or any other British 
hospital ship.’’ 


‘© Patra’? Sunk.—On June 18th the Admiralty announced that the armed 
mercantile cruiser ‘‘ Patia,’’? Acting Captain W. G. Howard, R.N., was torpedoed 
and sunk by a German submarine on the 13th, one officer and fifteen men, 
including eight of the mercantile crew, being missing, and presumed drowned. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ Eacre’’ Launcnep.—On June 8th, at the yard of Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., on the Tyne, H.M.S. ‘‘ Eagle,” said to be ‘‘ one 
of the largest of the new ships for the British Navy,”’ was launched by Mrs. W. H. 
Page, wife of the American Ambassador, the ensign of the Royal Navy and the 
Stars and Stripes flying side by side from jackstaffs in the ship’s bow. 


RESTRICTIONS OFF FOLKESTONE.—An Admiralty notice warns mariners that no 
vessel or boat is permitted to enter or pass through the following prohibited area, 
Folkestone Approach :— 

Position.—Copt point, lat. 51° 05’ N., long. 1° 12’ E. 

Limits of prohibited area :— 

(a) On the North-East.—By a line drawn from the conspicuous house 
on Abbots cliff to the N.E. Folkestone gate life-buoy. 


(b) On the South-East.—By a line drawn from the N.E. Folkestone 
gate life-buoy to the North Folkestone gate light-vessel. 


(c) On the South-West.—By a line drawn from the North Folkestone 
gate light-vessel to No. 2 Martello tower situated in the vicinity of Copt 
point.: 
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‘** OTTER ’’ PROTECTION GEAR.—In June the Admiralty published a new regula- 
tion designed to protect British merchant vessels navigating within certain areas 
from the risk of damage by mine. The order contained the following :— 


‘* Where the depth of water exceeds five fathoms, every British merchant 
vessel equipped with Otter protection gear is to stream its Otters :— 
(1) Whenever such vessel is within ten miles of the land or a navigational 
mark in European or Mediterranean waters; (ii) whenever such vessel is 
approaching any Allied port abroad; (iii) whenever such vessel is in the North 
Sea and to the southward of the parallel of 59 deg. North. The regulation 
does not apply to :—(a) Vessels in ocean convoy, which will act in accordance 
with instructions received from thé officer-in-charge of the convoy or escort; 
(b) any vessel in respect of which the senior naval officer of the port from 
which the vessel is sailing whether singly or in convoy or the officer-in-charge 
of the convoy or escort has directed that the said paragraph shall not apply 
during a particular voyage or any part of such voyage; (c) vessels which 
are hugging the buoys of the war channel by day—unless the officer-in-charge 
of local patrols direct otherwise. A record is to be kept in the ship’s log 
both of the streaming and of the taking inboard of Otters on each occasion.”’ 


ARMED STEAMER SUNK.—On June 5th one of His Majesty’s armed boarding 
steamers was torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine. Seven men, including 
four of the mercantile crew, were missing, presumed drowned. 


‘* KonIGIN REGENTES ’? SUNK.—On June 6th the Dutch hospital ship ‘‘ Konigin 
Regentes ”? was sunk by a mine or an enemy submarine. She was part of a 
convoy which included the ‘‘ Zeeland’ and ‘‘ Sindoro,’? and on board the latter 
vessel were the British delegates of the Prisoners of War Conference—Sir George 
Cave, Lord Newton, General Belfield and Staff. Five lives were lost. The 
Admiralty later issued the following announcement :— 

‘The area within five miles of the position in which the ‘ Koningen 
Regentes * was sunk on June 6th has been carefully searched and no mines 
found. On various dates between June 2nd and June 7th, however, nine 
new German moored mines were swept up in the track used only by the 
Dutch vessels employed in the repatriation of British and German prisoners, 
and which has been guaranteed safe by both the British and German 
Governments. These mines were not within fifty miles of the position in 
which the ‘ Koningen Regentes’ was sunk. It seems clear that the mines 
were laid to catch the repatriation vessels on their passage west, and that 
the submarine which laid them remained on the route in order to sink the 
ships on their eastern journey if, as proved to be the case, they had not 
been already sunk, with British repatriated prisoners on board, while on 
their way to Boston. It is remarkable that on this occasion the number of 
German prisoners being repatriated were exceptionally small, viz., sixty- 
seven, and that of this number none were on board the ‘ Koningen 


Regentes.’ ”’ 


DESTROYER ACTION OFF BeLGiuM.—On the evening of June 27th four British 
destroyers, while patrolling off the Belgian coast, sighted eight enemy torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Our destroyers proceeded on an easterly course at full speed, 
engaging the enemy at long range. After an action lasting a quarter of an hour, 
the enemy was joined by three more torpedo-boat destroyers, whereupon our force 
fell back on their supports. The enemy, however, did not follow, and the action 
was then broken off. No damage was sustained by any of our vessels. 


GERMAN OrFicIAL.—The following is the German official report of this tussle 
as telegraphed from Amsterdam :—‘‘ On the evening of June 27th parts of our 
Flanders torpedo forces when patrolling off Ostend were engaged with British 
destroyers, led by a destroyer leader. After half an hour’s fight the enemy 
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destroyers withdrew at high speed, escaping out of sight by developing a fog. 
Hits observed on the destroyer leader and on one enemy destroyer. Our own 
boats returned to their bases without loss or damage.”’ 


‘* LLANDOVERY CasTLE’’ SuNK.—At 9.30 p.m. (ship time)—i.e., about 10.30 
British summer time—on June 27th, when 116 miles south-west of the Fastnet, 
His Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Llandovery Castle ’’ (Captain E. A. Sylvester) was torpedoed 
by an enemy submarine while showing all her navigating and regulation hospital 
lights, and sank in about ten minutes. She was homeward bound from Canada, 
and therefore had no sick or wounded on board, but her crew consisted of 164 
officers and men, and she carried eighty Canadian Army Medical and fourteen 
female nurses. Of this total of 258, only one boat containing twenty-four survivors 
reached port. The official announcement added :—‘‘ It is to be noted that in this 
—as, indeed, in all other instances—the German submarine had perfect right to 
stop and search the hospital ship under the Hague Convention. She preferred, 
however, to torpedo the ‘ Llandovery Castle.’’’ Later it was stated officially that 
‘*The area between the spot where the ‘ Llandovery Castle’ was sunk by a 
German submarine on June 27th and the South-West Irish Coast has now (July 2nd) 
been thoroughly searched by two groups of H.M. ships, in addition to H.M.S. 
‘ Lysander,’ and only a little wreckage and one empty boat has been found: It 
may, therefore, be assumed that there are no more survivors from the ‘ Llandovery 
Castle.’ ”’ 


ANOTHER SuRvivor.—On July 9th the Canadian Daily Record printed a tele- 
gram stating that Captain G. L. Sills, one of the medical staff in the ‘‘ Llandovery 
Castle,’? had been safely landed at an American Atlantic port, having been picked 
up at sea by a west-bound ship. 


RevieF SHips Minep.—On April 8th it was reported from the Hague that 
the Belgian relief ship ‘‘ Ministre de Smet de Naeyer’’? was sunk on April 6th, 
presumably in the so-called ‘‘ safe’’ channel, about forty-five miles north of the 
Dogger Bank Lightship. She is reported to have struck a mine, losing twelve 
out of twenty-nine of her crew, the remainder being saved by a Dutch tug. On 
April 11th it was stated that another vessel, the steamer ‘‘ Flandres,’’ believed to 
be the Belgian relief ship of that name, had struck a mine three days earlier in 
the so-called ‘‘ free channel’? in the North Sea and sank. 


ZEPPELINS REPORTED Lost.—On April 8th it was reported from Stavanger 
that a Zeppelin was lost outside Jaeieren. She had apparently been bombarded 
and damaged by a British warship. A report on May 23rd from Copenhagen 
said that fishermen who arrived at Esbjerg announced that fhey had seen a 
Zeppelin brought down in the North Sea. They also averred that the crew of 
the airship were saved by a British destroyer. On June 2nd a message from 
Nymindegab (Denmark) stated that a Zeppelin had appeared off that place the 
day before. A shot was suddenly heard and the Zeppelin descended into the sea, 
none of her crew surviving. It was believed that she was brought down by an 
Allied warship. A message from Copenhagen on the same day confirmed this 
belief, stating that the warship was a British destroyer. 


GERMAN Warsuip Losses.—A message on April 13th from Amsterdam stated 
that the correspondent of the Telegraaf at the Hook of Holland said that rumours 
were current there that three German cruisers had been sunk west of the Maas 
lightship. On the same day a telegram from The Hague reported the loss of a 
German torpedo-boat by striking a mine off Zeebrugge on April 12th. The crew 
was reported to have been rescued. 
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New GerMAN VESSELS.—On April 12th it was reported from Zurich, as 
announced in the Neueste Nachrichten of Munich, that the finishing touches had 
just been given at Kiel to a new type of Dreadnought which received the name 
The vessel, which was fitted with guns of 15-inch calibre, formed one 
of a new special squadron. On April 11th a message from Amsterdam reported 
great activity in the German naval yards. It was said that two new battleships, 
the ‘‘ Sachsen ’”’ and ‘‘ Wiirttemberg, were to be launched early in May in the 
presence of the Kaiser and the Kings of Saxony and Wiirttemberg. 


of Bayern. 


Dutcu Convoy.—On April igth it was announced that a convoy of ships was 
to be sent by the Dutch Government to the Dutch Indies, with their own coal 
and under the escort of a warship, in order to bring back certain members of 
the Government there and to fetch certain commodities. It was stated that the 
ships’ papers would be shown on request, but that the commander would ‘‘ tolerate 
no search of the convoyed ships.’’ After some delay, during which the resignation 
of the Dutch Minister of Marine was announced, the British Government gave 
permission, and the convoy sailed on July 5th. Foreign Office papers on the 
subject were published on July i1th. 


SEAPLANE AtTacks.—On April &th Lloyd’s agent at Amsterdam telegraphed 
that the Dutch motor-schooner ‘‘ Anna” had put into Ymuiden damaged ‘in 
consequence of being shot at by a foreign hydroplane.’’ Another report stated that 
the vessel was fired at by four German seaplanes, which took away her log-book. 
On April 22nd it was reported from Amsterdam that a fishing vessel returning 
to the Hook of Holland was attacked by a German aeroplane with bombs and 
machine-gun fire, but escaped. On May 2nd a British vessel rescued five Dutch- 
men in the North Sea and landed them at an east coast port. It appears that 
their vessel, a small Dutch sailing vessel of about 100 tons, had been attacked 
by four German airmen with machine-guns, and for two hours rained shot upon 
the ship. The men took to a boat and rowed for fifty or sixty miles before 
they were picked up by the British vessel. The Dutch vessel was brought into 
harbour on May 4th by a British destroyer, bearing unmistakable evidence of the 
German firing. 

**U ’-Boat Ferocity.—On June 12th it was reported from The Hague that 
the Dutch lugger ‘‘ Helena,” belonging to Ymuiden, had been sunk three days 
earlier. Her survivors arrived at Ymuiden on June 11th on Board the tug 
‘* Wittezee ’’’ with a ship’s boat riddled with shrapnel holes. According to one 
of the rescued men a ‘‘U’’-boat had appeared suddenly and, without warning, 
fired a shot which flew over the vessel. This was followed immediately by 
another which went wide. The Dutch crew then lowered the ship’s boat, during 
which time shrapnel hailed on them, and just as five of the crew were about 
to step into it a large shell exploded close by, killing three men. Two other 
members of the crew rushed back on board as the small boat was leaking from 
shell holes. The submarine continued firing incessantly until the lugger began 
to sink, when the six men on board were forced to get into the ship’s boat, 
which they tried to prevent from sinking by stopping up the holes with their hands 
and knees and articles of clothing. After giving the lugger her coup-de-grdce 
the submarine submerged. After drifting for twelve hours the small boat was 
rescued by a Dutch vessel. 


NAVAL AIR ACTIVITIES. 


Bercran Coast Raips.—There was little naval air activity reported in April, 
but this was amply made up for in the two following months. From the end 
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of April and during May many raids were carried out against the Belgian coast 
and inland towns. The majority of these were on the important ports of 
Zeebrugge, Ostend, and Bruges, as well as the aerodromes at St. Denis Westrem, 
Thorout, and other places. Many direct hits were obtained on the seaplane bases 
and docks at Zeebrugge, and these were later confirmed by photographic recon- 
naissances. In one of the raids between May 2oth and 22nd two direct hits 
were reported on enemy torpedo-boat destroyers, with the result, according to 
photographic evidence, that one destroyer was sunk. The docks and seaplane 
base, also, at Ostend were many times attacked, and during one of the raids 
in May a large shed at the seaplane base was completely burnt out. In the 
course of offensive patrols two of our machines were reported missing, and 
fourteen enemy aeroplanes were destroyed and driven down out of control. 


Home Water Patrois.—During the three months ending with June numerous 
anti-submarine and escort patrols were carried out, and long reconnaissances made 
across the North Sea. Submarines were sighted and attacked many times, and 
several enemy mines were located. During one North Sea patrol a Zeppelin was 
sighted and chased, but our seaplane was unable to get sufficiently near to engage 
her effectively. On May toth also one of our seaplanes sighted a Zeppelin in 
the North Sea on patrol. Our seaplane, under the command of Captain Pattison, 
immediately attacked the airship, which threw out bombs and water-ballast to 
rise more quickly. The enemy then tried to escape through a smoke screen, but 
our machine followed her, and it was only when she made a retreat at full speed 
for the German coast and came under the protecting gunfire of six destroyers 
that the Zeppelin escaped what might have been a score for the seaplane after 
a thirty-five minutes’ fight. On another occasion a squadron of our large sea- 
planes met a large formation of hostile machines over the North Sea, and imme- 
diately engaged them. As a result two enemy machines were shot down. On 
the return journey, however, two of our machines were forced to alight close 
to the Dutch coast owing to engine trouble, and these were interned. During 
these patrols many German machines were destroyed with slight loss to our own. 


MEDITERRANEAN Raips, ETC.—During the quarter ending June of this year 
British naval aeroplanes have carried out many patrols and other flights in the 
Mediterranean, greatly assisting the Italian Air Service in the bombing of Austrian 
coast towns in the Adriatic. For the most part these raids were on the important 
Austrian naval bases of Cattaro and Durazzo. On May 2oth direct hits were 
obtained by British airmen on barracks at Cattaro inhabited by submarine crews, 
where a fire was seen to break out. At Durazzo also during May the landing 
stages and hangars were effectively bombed, and on May 27th an Austrian torpedo- 
boat destroyer in the harbour was struck by a bomb, capsized, and sank, and 
a fire was observed near the Austrian aeroplane station. In Mediterranean waters 
submarines were.also sighted by British patrols, and these were attacked. Enemy 
mines were located, and Allied and neutral shipping was escorted. Between June 
roth and 12th our aircraft belonging to the British AZgean Squadron bombed the 
enemy aerodromes and works at Drama and other places on the Bulgarian and 
Turkish coasts. Enemy formations which were met over the Dardanelles in this 
period were attacked, and two of their fighter scouts were brought down in flames. 


FURTHER JUNE Raips.—In June a record number of raids were carried out 
against the Belgian coast towns in German possession, the objectives being as 
usual the coast towns of Zeebrugge, Ostend, and Bruges. Many aerodromes 
were also bombed, and an estimate of the frequency with which these raids took 
place may be made from a report issued by the Admiralty which stated that 
between June 3rd and sth eight bombing raids were carried out on the towns 
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in the neighbourhood of the Belgian coast. In a raid on Bruges early in June 
photographs confirmed great damage to a large engineering works. Many hits 
were also obtained on the Mole and lock-gates at Zeebrugge, the basins at Bruges 
docks, and important buildings at Ostend. In the raids from June 17th to 19th 
attacks were made with bombs and small-arm ammunition on enemy shipping. 
Two hits were observed, one on an enemy destroyer, and other bombs fell very 
close. Enemy formations often attacked our bombing squadrons, and during the 
month eighteen of their machines were reported as shot down or driven down out 
of control, with a loss of only eight aeroplanes on our side. 


ZEPPELIN Rarp.—On April 12th, at 11.50 p.m., the Field-Marshal commanding 
Home Forces issued the following :—-‘‘ Some hostile airships crossed our east coast 
this evening and proceeded to attack certain eastern and midland districts. One 
or two of the raiders succeeded in penetrating further inland, where some bombs 
are reported to have fallen.’? A later report stated that four airships participated 
in the raid and two of them penetrated a few miles inland. Of the other two, 
one reached the Midlands and the other nearly reached the north-west coast. 
The casualties were five killed and fifteen injured. 


Lonpon BomsBepD.—On May 2oth the following communiqués were issued from 
General Headquarters, Home Forces :— 

12.30 a.m.—Hostile aircraft crossed the coasts of Kent and Essex shortly 
after 11 p.m. to-night and proceeded towards London. The raid is still in 
progress. 

2.15 a.m.—Reports show that four of the enemy aeroplanes which raided 
London and the south-east last night have been brought down. The raid 
appears to have been on a large scale, and a considerable number of bombs 

were dropped, but no details of casualties or damage are yet available. 


On the same day, at 9.15 p.m., the following German official statement was 
issued :—‘‘ Last night London, and also Dover and other places on the English 
coast, were successfully attacked with bombs.’’ The casualties reported in London 
were forty-four killed, 173 injured, and in the provinces six persons were injured 
and considerable damage to house property was reported. 


DayLticHt Raip Fairs.—On May 17th the following announcement was made 
by the General Officer Commanding Home Forces :—‘‘ A hostile aeroplane crossed 
the Kent coast shortly after mid-day to-day. It was fired at by the anti-aircraft 
defences, and made out to sea immediately. A correspondent of the Daily Express 
said the raider was flying very high. Anti-aircraft guns came into action and 
the aeroplane vanished within a few minutes. No bombs were dropped. 


ATLANTIC. 


SUBMARINE APOLOGIES IN GERMANY.—German enquiries why submarines failed 
to attack and sink troop transports in the Atlantic and Channel became sufficiently 
common during the spring to demand a reply. This was forthcoming from 
Captain von Kihlwetter, in the Lokalanzeiger, and, in quoting it, the correspon- 
dent of The Times at The Hague said :— 

‘‘His reply, however, is an admission that the protection 
transports is so efficient that the danger to the submarine is too great to 


be worth the risk, while in almost all cases where troopships are sunk the 
troops themselves are saved by the convoying warships. The few cases 


given to 


where men were lost occu.red earlier in the Mediterranean, when the 
vessels were less carefully protected and anti-submarine methods 


less 
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efficient. Attacking transports is especially difficult in the Channel, owing 
to the short distance traversed, and Captain von Kiihlwetter adds that the 
evidence of all submarine commanders shows the extreme difficulty of any 
operations whatever in the Channel. But if attack on transports is difficult 
in the Channel, where the routes are known, it is not much easier in other 
waters, where the routes are constantly changing. ‘ The idea of posting 
submarines off all the harbour entrances concerned with orders to waylay 
troopships is impracticable. There are not enough submarines.’ Captain 
von Kiihlwetter adds the cheering suggestion that possibly troopships nave 
been destroyed and the sinkings not reported. When attacking ships which 
are strongly convoyed, a submarine, ‘ after firing a shot, and perhaps hear- 
ing the explosion, is not in a position to ascertain anything else, except, 

rhaps, after a certain lapse of time, the fact that the ship is ne longer 
there.’ The writer’s admissions may enable the Germans to explain for 
themselves why German assertions about submarine results are untrust- 
worthy.” 

Orpers TO DarKEN SuHips.—In May, the Admiralty made an _ order with 
regard to the darkening of ships in waters subject to the operations of enemy 
craft. Directions were given regulating the use of navigation, masthead, side, 
stern, and anchor lights, and concessions in special circumstances were made where 
dimmers were fitted. The Order also provided that (a) in areas in which sub- 
marines or raiders are likely to be met, which are defined in war instructions 
for British merchant ships or within such limits as may be defined by officers 
responsible for the issue of route instructions at home or abroad; and (b) in areas 
other than those above mentioned, whenever information is received by war 
warnings or otherwise, that submarines or raiders are operating, vessels are to 
be carefully darkened from sunset to sunrise. ‘‘ No light,’’? says the Order, ‘* of 
any description shall be exposed in any vessel so as to be visible outboard or to 
reflect upwards, other than navigation lights at such times and in such circum- 
stances as they are authorized to be shown by this Order, and lights which are 
necessary for signalling purposes.’? Any naval officer whom the senior naval 
officer of the port may appoint for the purpose, may board any vessel entering 
the port to inspect the means provided for the screening and shading of lights. 


BraziL’s Co-OperaTIon.—The King has sent the following telegram to the 
Brazilian President :— 


‘‘T most deeply appreciate the re-affirmation by your Excellency, at 
this great crisis, of Brazil’s devotion to the cause of the Allies. The 
British Navy looks forward with profound satisfaction to the co-operation of 
Brazilian warships, and Brazilian airmen are receiving an_ enthusiastic 
welcome from the Royal Air Force. Your Excellency’s message will be an 
encouragement to my brave troops engaged in the present violent battle, as 
well as to us all to persevere in securing, by complete victory, the liberty 


of nations.—GrorcE R.I.” 
The telegram sent by Senor Wenceslau Braz was as follows :— 


‘* Brazil follows with the keenest emotion and firm confidence the coura- 
geous resistance of the English Army in the face of the present enemy 
offensive. It is in this critical moment for the Allied arms that I think 
it opportune to re-affirm once more to your Majesty the solidarity of Brazil 
in the cause of the liberty of nations, and the early departure of our Fleet 
for European waters, thus sharing, within the measure of our powers, in the 
perils of war.” 


‘** LAKEMOOR ”? TORPEDOED.—On April 11th the United States ship ‘‘ Lakemoor ”’ 
was torpedoed and sunk by a submarine, according to an announcement made by 
the Navy Department. 
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IRISHMAN’S SUBMARINE VoyaGE.—An arrest was made in April in the West of 
Ireland of a man who had been put ashore from a German submarine. This 
man, who was in the Tower, was brought before a general court-martial at 
Westminster on July 8th, and proved to be Lance-Corporal J. Dowling, of the 
Connaught Rangers, formerly a prisoner at Limberg. 


‘* CRUISER SUBMARINE.”—The Admiralty have announced that one of our 
Atlantic escort submarines, on return to her base, reported that on May 11th, 
in the latitude of Cape St. Vincent, whilst proceeding to meet a convoy, she 
sighted and sank a German submarine of the so-called cruiser type. A heavy 
sea was running at the time, and there were no survivors. Shortly afterwards 
another enemy submarine was sighted, but, by swift diving, she escaped the fate 
of her consort. The official statement added that, ‘‘In view of this being the 
first cruiser submarine to be destroyed, it has been decided to depart from the 
usual rule of not announcing the destruction of individual enemy submarines.” 


Loss or ‘‘ PresipENtT Lincoitn.’’—The United States transport ‘‘ President 
Lincoln,”’ while returning from Europe, was torpedoed on May 31st and sank an 
hour later. The ‘‘ President Lincoln,’’ a vessel of 18,000 tons, formerly belonged 
to the Hamburg-Amerika Line. She was built by Harland & Wolff in 1907. 


SUBMARINES ON ATLANTIC Coast.—Between June 3rd and 21st it was reported 
that enemy submarines were operating off the New Jersey coast, and had sunk 
several steamers and other vessels. Among the steamers were the American 
vessels ‘“‘ Carolina ’”’ (5,000 tons), the ‘‘ Winneconne ” (1,800 tons), the ‘‘ Pirena del 
Bio”? (2,504 tons), the Dutch vessel ‘‘ Texel” (2,000 tons), the British vessel 
“‘ Harpathian ”’ (4,500 tons), the Norwegian vessel ‘‘ Vinland”’ (1,143 tons), and 
the Belgian vessel ‘‘ Chilier ’’ (2,966 tons). 

Monrovia BomBaRDED.—On April 1oth a German submarine appeared off the 
Liberian coast and seized the small armed Liberian vessel ‘‘ President Grant.”’ 
Those on board were taken prisoners and the vessel was sunk. On the following 
day the German commander despatched by the Liberian crew an ultimatum to 
the Liberian Government in which he threatened to bombard the capital, Monrovia, 
if the wireless station there was not dismantled and the French cable closed. 
The stations were accordingly closed, as the capital was under the fire of the 
German guns, but later the ‘‘ U ’’-boat commander insisted on their being destroyed. 
‘This the Liberian Government refused to do, and the German submarine thereupon 
bombarded Monrovia for over an hour, destroyed the stations, and inflicted some 
casualties. A passing steamer appeared off the port, and the German submarine 
then left. 

Open Boat Harpsuips.—On June 6th it was reported that the Glasgow steamer 
‘* Ellaston ’? had been sunk by a German submarine in the Atlantic. She was 
attacked by gunfire for three and a half hours, and fire was returned from the 
British vessel until the ammunition was spent. The crew abandoned the ship, 
which was boarded by the submarine crew and sunk with bombs, the master 
being taken prisoner. The drinking water in the port lifeboat, the mast, sails, 
and all the oars except two, were all taken by the Germans. The starboard boat 
was unmolested, and was later picked up by a schooner near Las Palmas. The 
crew of the port lifeboat, after great hardships, succeeded in making Las Palmas, 
nine days after the sinking of their vessel. 


RUSSIA. 


BrITISH SUBMARINES IN THE Battic.—On May 17th the Admiralty issued the 
following record of the British submarines in the Baltic during the first three 
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years of the war. The occasion was a notification that these boats had been 
destroyed owing to the approach of the German Fleet, and in order to prevent 
them from falling into enemy hands :— 


‘‘ The seven submarines of the Royal Navy,which remained in Russian 
waters were destroyed by order during the five days from April 3rd to 8th, 
1918, upon the approach of German naval forces and transports to Hango 
(South-West Finland). None of the ships fell into enemy hands. 

‘‘The guns at and near Hango had already been dismantled; and upon 
the appearance of the German forces the Russians retreated from the vicinity, 
after blowing up their four American submarines. Four British submarines 
of Class ‘E’ were taken outside the harbour of Helsingfors on April 3rd, 
blown up, and sunk. Three ‘C’ boats were demolished between that day and 
April 8th. Their crews were duly removed to Petrograd. 

‘“‘ The project of blocking the harbour by sinking ships in it had been 
rejected by the Russian Admiral Commanding-in-Chief. The effect of the 
destruction of the British submarines upon the crews of the merchant vessels 
was, however, excellent and induced the destruction of many ships which 
would otherwise have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

‘““Two ‘E”’ boats had been employed in the Baltic since October 15th, 
1914, two had left England on August 15th, 1915, and two others (one of 
which was subsequently lost on service) had sailed on September 4th, 1915. 
All these had made their way to their destination through the Skaw and 
the Sound. 

“Four ‘C’ boats had been towed to Archangel. They left England on 
August 1st, 1916, and floated at Archangel on to lighters and were removed 
to Kronstadt [near Petrograd] by inland water transport. They were 
unloaded at Kronstadt on September roth, and returned to the Baltic ship- 
building works at Petrograd the following day. One of the ‘C’ boats ran 
ashore in the Gulf of Riga on October 28th, 1917, and, it having been 
found impossible to refloat her, she was blown up by her crew, which 
reached Pernau [Gulf of Riga] in safety. 


GERMAN WarsHIP AGROUND.—On April 12th the Swedish journal Social- 
demokraten stated that the large German battleship ‘‘ Rheinland ’? had run aground 
near Laagskir, one of the Aaland Islands. From another source it was reported 
that the battleship struck a mine and sank. A later report from Stockholm, dated 
April 14th, stated that the vessel had been refloated, but in a badly damaged 
condition. 


THE SUBMARINE COMMANDERS.—The work of the British submarines in the 
Baltic was most difficult. The sea was so cold that it made the interiors of 
the boats like an ice-house. For months on end the submarines encountered 
drift-ice, and the frost congealed spray as it blew on their decks. Often a man 
with hammer and chisel had to be by the conning tower hatch to chip away the 
ice round the rim. Otherwise the cover could not have been closed when neces- 
sary. Such men as Commanders Max Horton, N. F. Laurence, F. A. A. Crombie, 
and F. H. H. Goodhart—who was on April 23rd awarded posthumously the Albert 
Medal for giving his own life in order to save the crew of an imprisoned submarine 
—navigated them. During their patrol of the Baltic the destroyed vessels did 
valuable work in checking the import to Germany of ores and other material. 
For a considerable time this traffic was stopped altogether. One ‘‘ E ’’-boat sank 
six German merchantmen in a day in the Baltic. Their victims among the German 
Fleet included the ‘‘ Moltke”? and the ‘‘ Prinz Adalbert.” 


Work oF THE Boats.—On May 22nd The Times Petrograd correspondent, in 
an appreciation of the work of the British submarines, said :— 


‘During the Revolution the circumstances of the service were particu- 
larly trying, and the moral effect of this small force on the revolutionary 
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force, which was fully recognized by inhabitants of the naval ports and the 
Naval Staff, was out of all proportion to its military value. The idea of 
returning the boats to England had to be abandoned, as the passage of 
the Sound was recognized as impossible. There remained no alternative 
but to leave the boats more or less interned in Helsingfors. But when 
Finland was included in the German war area there was no other option 
but that of destroying the boats on the approach of the Germans. Their 
gallant end produced a deep impression in Russian naval circles, and this 
excellent example will undoubtedly contribute very largely towards preventing 
the Russian Fleet from falling into the hands of Germany. At the Brest- 
Litovsk conference a private conversation took place between a German 
admiral and a Russian admiral, in which the German admiral told the 
Russian that the only force the Germans really feared was the British 
submarine flotilla, which had compelled them to organize a special flotilla 
of their own against the British boats. Special attention was given by 
the Germans to this point during their operations at Oesel and Dago. 
Submarines are only able to operate seven months in the year, but these 
British boats have often worked in conditions which required an icebreaker 
to bring them back to port, when no other vessel was moving in the 
Northern Baltic. |The reconnaissances included the locating of channels 
through the minefields protecting Libau and the approaches to Riga, both 
of which defences were penetrated on many occasions.’’ 


KronsTaADT Forts.—On June 1st the Pravda, of Petrograd, stated that the 
Germans had taken possession of some of the forts of Kronstadt, but the 
information was not confirmed at the time. 


Captain SHTCHATSKY’s ExecuTion.—On the morning of June 22nd Captain 
Shtchatsky, who, as Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet saved most of the 
Russian warships in the Gulf of Finland when the Germans were advancing on 
Helsingfors, was executed in the yard of the Alexandra Military School at Moscow 
by order of the Bolshevist Revolutionary Tribunal. He was charged with having 
fomented sedition among the sailors by exhibiting false documents representing 
the Soviet Government in the light of having sold the Russian Fleet to the 
Germans. It was announced that the Government intended to proceed against 
other officers of the Baltic Fleet. These are Admiral Zelyoni, who hoisted the 
St. Andrew’s ensign on the ships at Helsingfors instead of the red flag of the 
Revolution ; Blokinn, a seaman occupying the post of Chief Commissioner; Duznik, 
a seaman acting as one of the Fleet Commissioners; and Captain Linchevsky. 
Admirals Altfater and Berens were said to have resigned as a protest against 


Shtchatsky’s execution. 


GERMANS ON Lake Lapoca.—On June 30th German submarines were reported 
to have appeared on the Ladoga Lake, which had been suggested as a place of 
refuge for the ships of the Baltic Fleet in the Neva. It was supposed these 
submarines had been conveyed in parts through Finland to the western shores ‘of 
the Lake, and that their appearance was directed against such Russian craft as 
might be put on the Lake by the canal system. 


REPORTED GERMAN CapturRE.—On July 2nd a correspondent of the Danish 
National Tidende, at Malmoe (in the Sound), reported that four German destroyers 
and two submarines passed that place on the preceding day on their way to the 
Baltic. They were escorting three steamers of between 5,000 and 8,000 tons each, 
which it was presumed they had captured. 


““U Boats IN THE Arctic.—In May the activity of German submarines in 
the Arctic Ocean created a painful impression in Norway. A Norwegian whaler 
was shelled at her moorings, and another sent to the bottom with all on board. 
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The sinking of the Russian mail-steamer, plying between Vardo and Alexandrovsk, 
off the port of Vaida Guba, was characterized by scenes of inhuman cruelty. The 
‘*U”’-boat’s shells burst upon the crowded steamer, many of the passengers 
jumping overboard to escape them. Twelve or thirteen people were killed, and 
fifteen wounded. The Russian captain asked the submarine commander, ‘‘ Why 
do this when peace exists between Russia and Germany?’’ The ‘ U ’’-boat 
captain replied, ‘‘ Peace is not to be understood too literally. Everything floating 
is to be sunk by order, whether Russian or Norwegian.”? The reason assigned for 
the atrocity was that the steamer had British officers on board; as a matter 
of fact there were among her passengers thirty Russian officers released from 
Germany by agreement. 


BRITISH PROTECTION.—On July 3rd Dr. Macnamara, asked whether steps were 
taken to give protection to vessels using the waters of Spitzbergen and its vicinity, 
replied, ‘‘ The Admiralty will take such steps as are practicable in the Arctic and 
other waters to meet the activities of German submarines.”’ 


THe Murman Coast.—M. Chitcherin has transmitted the following note to 
Germany :— 

‘*The Russian Government agrees with the German Government, in 
view of the desirability of obtaining a speedy and complete accord with the 
Government of Finland, that it should accept as a basis for the regulariza- 
tion of relations with the present Finnish Government the proposal of the 
German Government transmitted to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs by the Diplomatic Representative of Germany, Imperial Ambassador 
Count Mirbach. 

‘‘ This proposal consists in provision for the ceding by Finland to the 
Russian Republic of Fort Ino and of Raivola [near the Russo-Finnish 
frontier], if the Russian Republic promises not to fortify these places, and 
in the ceding by the Russian Republic to Finland of the western part of 
Murman with the outlet to the sea. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs believes that a sensible arrangement has been obtained, and that 
armed complications and the shedding of blood will be prevented.’’ 


THe Murman Rattway.—Since Finland came under German domination it has 
been repeatedly reported that the Finnish troops, assisted by a German force, have 
made raids into Russian territory in the direction of the Murman Railway. This 
is the railway by which the Allies had access to Russia through the ice-free 
ports of Kola. The Petrograd correspondent of The Times reported in March 
that a coalition had been brought about between the local Russian Soviet and 
Anglo-French authorities for the protection of the Murman line. The British and 
French representatives, it was said, had agreed to recognize the local Soviet as 
the supreme authority in that region and to supply what was necessary for the 
local Red Army which was being formed. The Murman coast extends for 270 
miles on the Arttic shores of the Kola Peninsula which lies between Finland 
and Norway. It contains the only ice-free port of Russia on the Arctic. 


GerMAN A1tp.—On July 3rd the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in a semi- 
official statement said, in reference to a reported landing of British forces on the 
Murman coast :—‘‘ It is not certain yet what the aims of the English are. It 
can hardly be correct that the English are awaiting a sign from the Government 
of Moscow to advance against Finland. London knows quite well that such a 
sign cannot be expected from the present Government in Northern Russia. But 
the situation may change, in which case England possesses a useful point for 
invasion. Finland is well aware of this danger, but will counter it with the aid 
of Germany.’’ In connection with this statement it was reported that a force 
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composed partly of Germans and partly of Finns, the former numbering 50,000 
bayonets, was marching towards the Murman frontier with the object of seizing 
a base on the railway in order to operate against Kola. Both French and British 


ships were reported on the coast. 


Brack SEA FLEET ComManp.—On April 4th the Russian wireless sent out the 
following :—‘‘ To Sablin, Fleet, Sebastopol: Wire us on the position of the Black 
Sea Navy, especially at Odessa, Nikolaieff, Batum, and Trebizond. We have no 
recent information as to who is in possession of those places.—LUKASHEVITCH, 
Commissary.’’ Admiral Sablin had been appointed to the command of the Black 
Sea Fleet on April 1st. 

HostiLities iN Biack SEA Fieet.—One of the conditions of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty provided that the Russian warships were to be transferred to Russian 
harbours to be left there until the conclusion of a general peace, or else to be 
immediately disarmed. This stipulation, apparently, was not complied with in the 
case of some units of the Black Sea Fleet, for it was reported from Russia on 
April 18th that Germany had complained of ‘‘ the sinking of German merchantmen 
at sight, in total disregard of the peace treaty,’? and threatened that, if this 
conduct was repeated, any Russian vessels met with in the Black Sea which 
disobeyed the treaty would be treated as enemy craft. 


SEBASTOPOL CapTURED.—On April 29th a telegram from Vienna stated that 
it had been decided by organized labour in the Crimea to surrender Sebastopol 
to the enemy forces without resistance, but that the sailors were in favour of 
opposition to the Austro-Hungarian and German troops. A Petrograd telegram, 
dated April 24th, announced that the Russian warships in the port would be sunk 
to prevent them falling into the hands of the enemy. On May st, according 
to a Turkish report, when German troops occupied the town they ‘‘ found in the 
harbour the greater part of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, including cruisers, 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and submarines, as well as a number of merchant ships.” 


GERMAN Hostitity.—M. Chicherin, the successor of M. Trotzky as Bolshevik 
Foreign Minister, complained in May that the Germans were completely ignoring 
the terms of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The Note says, inter alia :— 


‘“The Turks and Germans in the course of the last few days have 
committed many hostile acts in the Black Sea which violate in the most 
flagrant manner the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. A German ‘ U ’-boat is always 
on guard before Novorossisk under the eyes of all and under the guns of 
our batteries, German seaplanes are flying over our warships at the same 
port at an altitude of not more than 500 metres. All this is done without 
our giving any grounds for it. Neither our warships nor our batteries reply 
to these acts of the Germans and Turks, which are committed before the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the town and the crews, acts which are violating 
the peace treaty, and creating panic and confusion.” 


‘Not a Frienpiy Act.’’—The Note continued :—‘‘ A detachment of warships 
of our Black Sea Fleet left for Novorossisk just before the capture of Sebastopol 
and some ships by the Germans. This capture was carried out by the Germans 
in spite of all obligations and all treaties; the German flag has been hoisted 
on the coast and on all ships which remained at Sebastopol. The meaning of 
such action is that Germany regards all of them as their property. The request 
of Germany for the return of all ships to Sebastopol was evidently made with 
the view of treating them in the same way as those ships which remained at 
Sebastopol. Such action is contrary not only to all clauses concerning naval 
questions of the Brest-Litovsky Treaty, but also to the first clause, which was 
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that Russia and Germany have decided to live in the future in friendship and 
harmony. The very fact that all manifest violations of the peace treaty are met 
by us with a disciplined and strict observance of this treaty is proof of our good 
faith.”’ 


Brack Sea Booty.—On May 25th a telegram from Amsterdam said, on the 
authority of the Frankfurter Zeitung, that two large ships and two destroyers got 
away safely from the Bolshevist Fleet which fell into German hands at Sebastopol 
The fleet comprised seven battleships of pre-Dreadnought class, including four 
launched since 1896, two protected cruisers of the ‘‘ Kagul’’ class (6,700 tons), 
three modern destroyers, seven old destroyers, all the submarines, and the raised 
Turkish ship ‘‘ Medjidieh,’? various minelayers, and other craft. |The ships’ 
engines and guns were reported to be in good condition in almost every case, 
although .the glass lids of compasses and other apparatus were partly broken, 
and all the ships were in a dirty condition. Some hundred thousand tons of 
merchant shipping remained in the harbour, including two German vessels and 
one British. 


Tue Escarpep Suips.—On May 29th a Sebastopol telegram in the Kélnische 
Volkszeitung stated that the two Russian battleships which got away before the 
arrival of the Germans were the Dreadnoughts ‘‘ Volia ”’ and ‘‘ Svobodnaya Rossia,”’ 
completed in 1915. These vessels were reported to have gone to Novo Rossisk. 
The ‘‘ Volia’”’ and ‘‘ Svobodnaya Rossia ’’? were two of three Dreadnoughts known 
as the ‘‘ Volia”’ class. They carry ten or twelve 12-inch guns, and were laid 
down in September, 1911. The ‘‘ Svobodnaya Rossiae’ (originally called ‘‘ Empress 
Catherine II.’’) and the ‘‘ Volia’’ (originally the ‘‘ Emperor Alexander II.’’) were 
built at Sebastopol and Nikolaieff respectively, and are fitted with Parsons turbines 
and Yarrow boilers. 


Tue Freet’s Fate.—On June 27th The Times correspondent at Petrograd ex- 
pressed the belief that three-fourths of the total number of Russian vessels in the 
Black Sea Fleet had been destroyed at Novorossisk by their own crews. This was 
done in defiance of orders from the Central Soviet authorities to take them to Sebas- 
topol under agreement with the Germans that they should eventually be returned to 
Russia, and, meanwhile, not to be used against her or against any other Power. 


TuRKEY’s DemManpd.—On June 16th the Balkan correspondent of the Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant reported that the proposal that the Russian Fleet captured 
at Odessa and Sebastopol should be handed over to Turkey was warmly supported 
by the whole Press of the capital. The Grand Vizier told a deputation that the 
Porte was busy negotiating with Germany with a view to the realization of this 
universal national desire, and that every effort would be made to that end. 


Russia Susmits.—On June 16th M. Trotsky ordered the Chief Commissary of 
the fleet at Novorossisk, Black Sea, to transfer the warships stationed there to 
Sebastopol. 


SURRENDER OF ‘ Vorta.’’—According to the Berliner Tageblatt of June 27th, 
part of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, with the battleship ‘‘ Volia,’”’ returned to 
Sebastopol from Novorossisk. Admiral Sablin, it was added, had gone to Moscow. 


OrriciaL ConFiRMATION.—On June 27th Mr. Bonar Law, asked by Mr. King 
whether he had ‘any information showing that Russian sailors succeeded in sinking 
war vessels in the Black Sea in order to prevent their falling into German hands, 
said :—‘‘ Full information has not been received, but we have reason to believe that 
some Russian vessels have been destroyed as suggested in the question. On the 
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other hand, it is the fact that a large part of the Russian Black Sea Fleet has fallen 


into German hands.”’ 

NEWS OF THE ‘‘ GOEBEN.’’—On May 3rd a communiqué issued in Constantinople 
stated that the ‘‘ Sultan Selim ”’ (ex-‘t Goeben ’’), as well as some Turkish torpedo- 
boats, had arrived in the roadstead of Sebastopol on the evening of May 2nd, 
after having made a difficult passage across the minefield. A Havas telegram 
issued on May goth declared that the ‘‘ Medjidieh,”” which stranded in the Black 
Sea and was floated off by the Russians, had been given a new name and rejoined 
the vessels of the Turkish squadron anchored at Sebastopol. On May 31st it 
was said that workers in the dockyards at that port had refused to repair the 


** Goeben.”’ 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


IsLaND BoMBARDED.—On April 13th a report from Paris stated that a German 
submarine opened fire on the morning of April 1oth against the small island of 
Castellorizo (off the coast of Asia Minor), occupied by a detachment from the 
French Syrian Naval Division, but disappeared after firing seven shells, having 
probably been hit by the fire of the French batteries. When the bombardment 
began an enemy aeroplane appeared over the island and dropped two bombs. On 
the previous evening a German aeroplane had flown over the island, doubtless 
with the object of reconnoitring. 

SPANISH VESSELS SuNK.—Several Spanish ships were sunk by ‘‘ U ’’-boats 
during the three months endiag with June. On April 12th the “ Luisa,” of 3,603 
tons, chartered by the Spanish Government, was torpedoed off Penzance, losing 
three of her crew. Two British patrol vessels rescued the survivors. Within 
a few days of this the ‘‘ Amgol de la Guarda,” carrying a cargo of oranges, was 
sunk, but no details were announced. Following on this the ‘‘ Nostra Senora del 
Carmen ”’ was sunk by striking a German mine, fourteen members of her crew 
being drowned. Here, again, no details were published. On May 15th the 
Spanish steamer ‘‘ Villa de Sollers’’ was torpedoed, losing twelve of her crew. 
According to a Madrid report, her captain and second officer were held as prisoners 
on board the ‘‘U’-boat, and both perished when the submarine was sunk by 
a French fishing smack a few days later. 

Tue ‘‘ Maria Pia.’"—A report from Melilla (Morocco) on May 26th said that 
the previous day the Spanish steamer ‘‘ Maria Pia’’ was fired on twice by a 
German submarine. As the vessel did not stop a third shell was fired which 
killed the captain and a stoker, and wounded a woman and another, while three 
persons are missing. The submarine then came up to help in the work of rescue 
and telegraphed to Melilla for assistance. The captain expressed regret at having 
fired in ignorance that the steamer was Spanish. It was announced on June 14th 
that the steamer ‘‘ Upo Mendi’”’ had been torpedoed and sunk, her crew being 
saved with the exception of a fireman. 

SPANISH SCHOONER ABANDONED.—On June 25th it was announced that the 
Spanish schooner ‘‘ Joaquina,’? en route from Cuba to Barcelona, was stopped 
by a German submarine, which refused to examine the ship’s papers and forced 
the crew to take to the boats and abandon the vessel. The crew, after five days, 
were saved by a sailing ship, which landed them at Gibraltar. 


SpanisH NEUTRALITY VIOLATED.—A message from Paris on May 3rd stated that 
the French steamer ‘‘ Provence,’”? when in Spanish territorial waters on April 13th, 





was twice attacked by a ‘‘ U-boat, and the second time was struck on the port 
side by a torpedo. She was beached. 
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FRENCH SUBMARINE Lost.—On May 2nd it was officially announced that a 
merchant ship had been in collision with the French submarine ‘‘ Prairial,’’ and 
that the latter sank, some of the crew being saved. 


Patrot Boat Minep.—On July 8th a Paris telegram announced that the 
French patrol trawler ‘‘ Marie Frederic’? was blown up by a mine in the Mediter- 
ranean on May 16th. The commander and nineteen men were reported missing. 
The vessel had been instrumental in saving the crew of a British vessel which 
had been attacked by a ‘‘ U’’-boat, and had received the thanks of the British 


Admiralty. 


INTERNED ‘‘ U ’’-Boats.—On May igth it was announced from Madrid that 
the German submarine ‘‘ U.39’’ had entered the harbour of Cartagena on the 
previous day, greatly damaged. She was reported to have been towed by a 
second submarine, which on bringing her damaged consort into a safe position 
turned about and put to sea. The ‘‘U.39”’ then ran up several signals for 
assistance, and was answered by a tug which brought her alongside the San 
Bernando quay. Later information confirmed the report that the vessel, which 
was on service watching the Moroccan coast, was engaged by a French sea- 
plane which dropped several bombs. The submarine plunged and later regained 
the surface with great difficulty, where she remained out of control until she 
was met by the second submarine. A message on May 26th from Cartagena 
stated that the officer, who was reported as being captain of the ‘‘ U.39,”’ is 
the chief of the German Mediterranean flotilla, and the actual captain of the 
vessel was posing as the second on board. On May 24th the small German 
submarine ‘‘ U.56’’ entered the harbour at Santander in a damaged condition and 
was interned, her crew giving their parole not to escape. On May 29th a Madrid 
telegram stated that the screws of the ‘‘ U.56”’ had been removed and the vessel 
placed under the guard of the gunboat No. 8 and the ‘‘ Nueva Montana.’’? The 
commander of this submarine, named Kissvetter, spoke in praise of the English 
valour displayed in the blocking raids at Zeebrugge and Ostend, and the second 
officer gave these raids as an explanation of why their vessel had not returned 
to Ostend, saying that this course had been regarded by the commander and 
crew as ‘‘ committing suicide.” 


**U’’-Boat Attempts EscaPpe.—On May 22nd it was rcported from Corunna 
that the German submarine “ U.48,’’? which was interned at Ferrol on March 24th 
of this year, had tried to escape on the previous evening, but was prevented by 
a Spanish torpedo-boat. 


SPANISH RESENTMENT.—On June 2oth a report from Madrid declared that in 
the Chamber of Deputies on that day Sefior Castrovido strongly condemned the 
action of the Spanish military and naval officers who had recently given a banquet 
to the crews of the German submarines interned in Spain. He demanded the 
strict application of the decree ordering all members of the Army and Navy to 
observe the most scrupulous neutrality. Sefior Castrovido remarked that the 
banquet in question was to be regretted all the more as it was the Germans who 
were destroying the Spanish merchant marine. 


‘*U ”.Boat orr AFRIcA.—A message from Las Palmas on May 4th stated that 
the Spanish vessel ‘‘ Achuri,’”? with a cargo of rice from India, which put in 
there that morning, had been stopped by a submarine about fifty miles off the 
African coast. The commander of the submarine sent back in the Spanish boat 
two of his crew who had been severely wounded in the course of a fight which 
the submarine had had with a British transport which was sunk, the captain 
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and the first officer being prisoners on board the submarine. The Germans 
demanded provisions and received five sacks of rice. The Spanish authorities 
ordered an inquiry into the affair. 


TroopsHip SuNK.—On May 2gth the Admiralty reported that the transport 
‘* Leasowe Castle’? (Captain E. J. Holl) was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy 
submarine on May 26th in the Mediterranean. The following were missing and 
presumed drowned. Military: officers, thirteen; other ranks, seventy-nine. Ship’s 
company: captain and two wireless operators and six other ratings. 


SuBMARINE’s Visit.—At Madrid on June 23rd the Minister of Marine, General 
Pidal, said that on the morning of June 22nd a submarine sent a boat into the 
port of Barcelona. A man, wounded in the hand, was landed, and the boat then 
disappeared. The wounded man refused to give the name and number of the 
submarine to which he belonged, or any information as to the cause of his wound. 
The nationality of the submarine, said the Minister, was unknown. The Spanish 
newspaper Dia stated that the submarine had been in action with a convoy off 
Tarragona, many of the crew being wounded and the vessel damaged to such 
an extent that it was obliged to ask to be interned. The Minister of Marine later 
denied that the submarine had been interned, and asserted that she had not entered 
Spanish territorial waters. 


CRuISER v. ‘‘ U ’’-Boat.—On July 3rd it was reported from Rome that details 
were to hand of the torpedoing of the small Italian cruiser ‘‘ Partenope’’ by a 
submarine in the Mediterranean while escorting troopships and merchantmen. 
Although sinking fast the ‘‘ Partenope’’’ kept up a heavy fire and sank the sub- 
marine. A French destroyer, called by wireless, rescued the warship’s crew and 
also the passengers from a convoyed ship which had also been torpedoed. 


CRUISER’s Captain ACQUITTED.—Captain Jeanson, who was in command of 
the French converted cruiser ‘‘ Chateaurenault ’’ when she was sunk in December, 
1917, Was acquitted in April of this year by a naval court-martial at Toulon 
presided over by Rear-Admiral de la Taste. The Captain was complimented on 
his gallantry on the occasion when, it was said, he was the last to leave the 
stricken ship and, availing himself of some French and Greek trawlers which 
came to the rescue, gave chase to the enemy submarine, which he sank, taking 
her crew prisoners. 


ADRIATIC. 


NavaL Air Rarps.—During the three months ending with June many raids 
were carried out by the seaplanes attached to the Italian Navy, supported by 
British seaplanes in the Adriatic. Most of these air attacks were directed against 
the two important Austrian naval bases of Cattaro and Durazzo, but during 
the period several other places were also bombed with good effect. On June 2nd 
the military works on the island of Lagosta (Dalmatia) were bombed with visibly 
good results. Several fights with Austrian machines took place during these raids 
and on various patrols and reconnaissances, and in the course of those reported 
nine enemy machines were destroyed with a loss of four Italian seaplanes, of 
which the pilots of two were saved. 


ATTEMPTED AUSTRIAN LANDING.—On April 22nd an official statement issued from 
Rome said :—‘t Under the cover of heavy weather and darkness a small party of 
about sixty Austrian bluejackets succeeded in landing during the night of April 4th 
to the north of Ancona without being observed. The raiders occupied a small 
farmhouse near the shore, where they remained concealed during the day. During 
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the following night the Austrians left their shelter and attempted to reach their 
objective, but they were immediately discovered and all were disarmed and captured 
by a patrol of Carabinieri. The motor-boat which the Austrians used has been 
brought into Ancona.’’ In a further report from Rome on April 29th it was stated 
that the Austrian party left Pola on the afternoon of April 4th in a motor-launch 
towed by torpedo-boat No. 69 and escorted by a large destroyer. When about 
fifteen miles from the coast the motor-launch parted from its escort and, under 
the protection of the darkness, reached the coast about ten and a half miles from 
Ancona. Their object was to reconnoitre the position of the motor-boats and the 
Austrian torpedo-boat ‘‘ B.2,’’ which had previously been captured by the Italians, 
to take possession of these vessels, and to blow up the sugar refinery. One of 
their number, however, deserted down an alley on reaching the town of Ancona 
and warned the Carabinieri. The whole party spoke perfect Italian and had the 
appearance of an Italian patrol. 


British Destroyers’ Cuase.—On April 28th the Secretary of the Admiralty 
made the following announcement :—‘‘ Five Austrian destroyers were encountered 
and engaged by two of our destroyers in the Adriatic at 9.30 p.m. on April 22nd. 
The enemy fled for shelter to the fortified port of Durazzo, pursued by our 
destroyers, which had been reinforced by five British destroyers and a French 
one. The chase was continued until after midnight, when touch with the enemy 
was lost. Our two destroyers which engaged this very superior enemy force 
received only minor damages. Our total casualties were seven killed and nineteen 
wounded. It is not known what damage was sustained by the enemy.’’ 


AUSTRIAN TRANSPORT SuNK.—On May 14th the Italian Naval General Staff, 
in a communiqué, stated that during the night of May 12th-13th Italian destroyers 
attacked an enemy convoy which, escorted by destroyers, was steaming towards 
the entrance to Durazzo. Although discovered by land searchlights and made the 
target of intense fire, the Italian destroyers sank a transport and hit one of the 
escorting units. They afterwards returned to their bases undamaged. 


DarinG Itattan Nava Feat.—On May 15th the Chief of the Italian Naval 
Staff issued the following statement :—‘‘In the early hours of May 14th Lieut.- 
Commander Mario Pellegrini, of Vignola (Modena); Torpedo-Gunner Antonio 
Milani, of Ludi; Leading-Seamen Francesco Auglini, of Syracuse; and Leading- 
Stoker Guiseppe Corrias, of Cagliari, with rare courage, praiseworthy individual 
self-sacrifice, and the greatest military and naval skill, eluded active observation 
of the scouts and searchlights and penetrated into the very strongly-fortified military 
port of Pola. There they repeatedly fired torpedoes into a large battleship of 
the ‘ Viribus Unitis’ type. At dawn our seaplane squadrons, arriving in succes- 
sion over Pola, found enemy chasing planes already up. Our pilots brought down 
two enemy machines and forced another to land. All our machines returned 
safely to their bases.’’ A further official report of this operation, issued on May 22nd, 
said :—‘‘ Italian destroyers and motor-boats left their base on the evening of the 
13th, arriving off the Istrian coast at 1.30 a.m. The escort stopped while the 
motor-boats proceeded at full speed to Pola through a heavy sea. These arrived 
at Punta Cristo at 2.18, when Commander Pellegrini’s motor-boat, with three 
men, advanced alone into Pola Harbour. At 3.16 two violent explosions were 
heard; then prearranged luminous signals were seen announcing that the battle- 
ship had been torpedoed and that Pellegrini had sunk his own boat to avoid its 
capture. Pellegrini and his companions were taken prisoners.” 


Itatian ‘‘ Sea Tanxk.”’—A telegram from Amsterdam, dated June roth, said 
that it was reported from Austrian War Press quarters that during the Italian 
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attack on Pola of May 14th a new type of warship was used. It is a kind of 
sea tank, called ‘‘ Grillo.” Its length is twelve metres and breadth two metres. 
The boat has an electric motor, and makes scarcely any sound. The most 
important feature is an endless rotatory chain around the vessel. The chain is 
fitted with barbs, and when the vessel approaches the harbour the barbs catch 
nets or other obstacles, and the sea tank is drawn along similarly to the land 
tank. The vessel is armed with two torpedoes. 


AUSTRIAN ADMISSION.—On May 27th it was reported that a telegram from 
Vienna to the Frankfurter Zeitung said that in a written reply the Austrian 
Minister of National Defence said that enemy motor-boats succeeded in approaching 
the harbour barrage at Trieste unobserved and torpedoed the battleship ‘‘ Wien.”’ 
The Minister denied that a second vessel was hit by a torpedo, and added that 
‘‘the persons responsible for the torpedoing of the ‘Wien’ will be called to 
account.’?” On June 26th it was reported that King Victor had awarded the 
Gold Medal! for Valour, the highest military distinction, to Commander Pellegrini 
and Seaman Auglini, who took part in the Pola raid and the torpedoing of an 
Austrian battleship. 


AustRIAN Navat Revort.—On May 7th the Zurich correspondent of the Echo 
de Paris telegraphed that very serious trouble had occurred among the crews of 
the Austro-Hungarian Fleet, among them being a number of Slavs and Italians. 
The mutiny was suppressed with the utmost severity, but numerous changes had 
since taken place in the High Naval Command, and measures had been taken 
to increase the number of Germans in the fleet. According to the newspaper 
Glas Slovenaca the mutiny in the Austrian Navy was followed by the dismissal 
of Admiral Njegovan, its chief, by the Emperor Charles. A report on May 11th 
from Italy reported that the rising began among arsenal workmen at Pola and 
almost simultaneously at Cattaro where, it was said, six cruisers and several 
destroyers hoisted the red flag. The mutineers here got the upper hand after 
three days and became masters of the port. The situation was changed after a 
division of the fleet was sent to Cattaro under a German-Austrian Admiral, when 
the mutineers surrendered on the condition that no action was taken against 
them, and order was restored. As a consequence of the mutiny the Emperor 
Charles cashiered a number of high officers, including Admiral Njegovan, on 
the ground that it was their slackness which allowed of the mutiny. 


COMMANDER R1zzo’s Darinc.—The following report was issued from Italian 
Naval Headquarters on June 11th:—‘‘ At dawn on June roth, near Dalmatian 
Islands, two small Italian torpedo-boats, commanded by Commander Rizzo, 
attacked an Austro-Hungarian naval division consisting of two large battleships 
of the ‘ Viribus Unitis’ class, protected by ten destroyers. Our vessels, having 
boldly passed the line of destroyers, hit the leading battleship with two torpedoes 
and the other with one torpedo. Our units, which were pursued by the destroyers, 
badly damaged one of these and returned safely to their base.”?” On June 12th 
it was stated that a telegram from Vienna officially admitted there that the 
battleship ‘‘ Szent Istvan”? was lost as the result of a torpedo attack while on 
a voyage during the night in the Adriatic. It added that several officers and 
eighty of the crew were missing. 


SECOND DREADNOUGHT PropABLE.—On June 18th Admiral del Bono, Minister 
of Marine, speaking to a representative of the Epoca about the torpedoing of the 
Austrian battleships off Premuda, and of which the ‘‘ Szent Istvan ”? was definitely 
sunk, said that on June roth, six miles west of Cape Veruda, near Pola, débris 
was seen floating in the sea, an evident sign that a ship had been sunk in these 
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waters. It is therefore presumed, the Minister said, that the second Dreadnought 
which was torpedoed tried to reach Pola, which is the only Austrian port with 
a dry-dock capable of holding such a vessel. The vessel, however, sank on the 
way, and its remains were carried by the current towards the Istrian coast. 


COMMANDER AND CREW Honourep.—On June 16th it was announced that 
Commander Rizzo, whose small force probably sank two Austrian Dreadnoughts, 
had been promoted to the rank of captain and appointed a Knight of the Military 
Order of Savoy, and Midshipman Aonzo been promoted to the rank of sub- 
lieutenant and decorated with the Manfredi gold medal for valour. The’ other 
members of the crew were also promoted and decorated. 


AUSTRIAN DeniALs.—It was stated on July 5th that a denial was given by 
the Austro-Hungarian Naval Department to the Italian claim that an Austrian 
warship was damaged in the attack on Pola on May 14th. It was also asserted 
that only the ‘‘ Szent Istvan’? was torpedoed off Northern Dalmatia. 


‘©U ’-Boat at NapLes.—On May 1oth an Italian official communiqué, replying 
to the German assertion that a submarine entered the port of Naples and lfaid 
mines there, said :—‘‘ If it is possible that an enemy submarine entered this port, 
it was able to lay only a small number of mines. These have been dragged and 
navigation in the port is as safe as ever.” 

Navat Co-OperaTion.—On June 22nd a report from Rome indicated that the 
Italian Navy was co-operating effectively with the Army. It stated that the 
Italian torpedo-boats kept up an incessant patrol, and even went as far as the 
Istrian coast. On June 2oth, the report continued, Italian ships attacked the 
enemy’s positions on the Tagliamento and north of Castelazzo, while naval 
battalions operated on the flats of the Piave and made 200 prisoners. This 
operation resulted in the widening af the Castelazzo bridgehead. 


ITaL1AN Destroyers’ Action.—On July 2nd a message from Venice stated 
that in the early hours of the morning two groups of Italian warships attacked 
the enemy. About 2 a.m. the Italian destroyers steaming towards Pola saw smoke 
on the horizon and recognized enemy ships coming from the south-east. The 
Italian destroyers got into line-ahead formation and tried to cut off their enemy 
—four destroyers and a larger vessel. The Austrians made at full speed for Pola, 
and there was a running fight for twenty-three minutes at a distance sometimes 
of as little as 2,000 yards. One of the Italian ships got a shell through a funnel 
and injuries to engines, but the larger Austrian ship was hit repeatedly until 
the chase had to be abandoned. Another flotilla had shaped a course for the 
mouth of the Tagliamento and kept parallel to the coast at a distance of two 
and a half to four miles. The Austrian shore batteries and camps were bombarded 
until about 6.30, and at nine o’clock the flotilla returned to its base. 


Destroyers” RunninGc Ficut.—On July 6th the following communiqué was 
issued from Rome :—‘‘ On the night of July 2nd one of our light squadrons recon- 
noitring in the Gulf of Venice perceived an enemy group of light vessels. Our 
units immediately opened fire and manceuvred in order to reduce the distance 
between the two squadrons. The enemy group at once changed its direction and 
made for Pola, pursued by our squadron. The encounter lasted a quarter of an 
hour, when the enemy was lost to sight owing to the darkness, still making 
for Pola. The enemy’s fire was ineffective and did no serious damage, but there 
is reason to believe that our fire had good results.” 

AUSTRIAN VERSION.—Referring to the above encounter, an Austrian official 


account published on July 7th read as follows :—‘‘A detachment of our torpedo- 
boats encountered a superior enemy torpedo force in the northern Adriatic on 
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the morning of July 2nd. A violent fight followed at short range. A large 
enemy destroyer was set on fire and another severely damaged. The enemy 
retired swiftly. Our vessels received little damage. A few men were slightly 
wounded.”’ 


ITALIAN BaTTLESHIP.—On June 8th it was learned from Rome that with refer- 
ence to the blowing up of the Italian battleship ‘‘ Benedetto Brin”? on September 
27th, 1915, in Brindisi Harbour, it had been established that the disaster was 
the result of a criminal conspiracy, and that it was carried out by means of an 
infernal machine. A man named Carpri had been accused of complicity in the 
crime. On July 8th five men, four of whom were sailors, were placed on trial 
in connection with the blowing up, and another man, Cesare Morlotti, who had 
been charged with espionage, turned King’s evidence and described how the plot 
was organized in Venice where two Germans gave 453,400 and an infernal machine 
to a sailor to blow up the battleship. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


THE AMERICAN Errort.—On the anniversary of the arrival of the first units 
of the American Navy at Queenstown, messages were exchanged between Sir 
Eric Geddes and Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the United States Navy. These 
letters, with one from Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly to the American units, were 
published on Mav 13th. 


TRANSPORT OF Troops.—On July 1st Mr. Baker, the United States Secretary 
of War, reported to President Wilson that at that date more than one million 
American soldiers had left for France. 


The first ship carrying military personnel sailed on May 8th, 1917, having on 
board Base Hospital No. 4 and members of the Reserve Nurses Corps. General 
Pershing and his staff sailed on May 20th, 1917. The embarkations have been :— 
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The total number of troops returned from abroad, lost at sea, and casualties, 
was 8,165. Of these, by reason of the efficient protection given by the Navy, 
only 291 had been lost at sea. 


Navat Co-Operation.—On July 4th, at a meeting held in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, Admiral Sims said that for more than a year all of the American 
naval forces in European waters had been actually ‘‘ brigaded ’”’ with the British 
Fleet and with the other naval forces of the Allies. The majority of their 
destroyers had been operating under the military direction of a British vice-admiral 
since May, 1917. Others were operating under the British in the Mediterranean, 
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and many destroyers and other vessels under French command in French waters, 
not to mention submarine chasers in the Adriatic. Their battleships had similarly 
been serving under the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. These had 
adopted all British signals and British methods of tactics, and had made them- 
selves as nearly as possible actual units of the Grand Fleet. America’s naval 
effort was by no means at an end, said the Admiral. They had at present in 
European waters about 250 vessels, 3,000 officers, and 40,000 men. They were 
serving in all European areas from the White Sea to the Adriatic. During the 
coming year more than three times the number of their present destroyers would 
be fighting with the Allies. Over 150 submarine chasers would soon be on duty 
in the war zone. More than half of them were here already. The submarine 
campaign had been met. At the present time the Allies were sinking submarines 
faster than they were being built, and they were building ships faster than they 
were being sunk. The available merchant tonnage would increase rapidly as the 
building programme in the United States reached its full development in the 
immediate future. The submarine warfare would doubtless continue to the end, 
but it could not win the war for the enemy. 


VOLUME OF TRaNSPORT.—On May 24th M. Tardieu, the French High Commis- 
sioner in the United States, stated that the capacity of transport of troops from 
America to France surpassed considerably that of the transport of German troops 
from the Russian front in its most active period. Speaking of the manner in 
which America was assisting France, he said :— 


‘* America’s exports to France had increased to more than four million 
tons during twelve months, including 1,228,000 tons of cereals, 804,000 tons 
of steel and artillery, 650,000 tons of petroleum and petrol, and 248,000 tons 
of transport materials. The cereals sent from America to France between 
May, 1917, and May, 1918, represent, at the rate of 300 grammes per head 
per day, bread for eleven millions of Frenchmen for a year. Between May, 
1917, and April, 1918, the United States lent France nine thousand million 
francs. As regards war material, all our needs are covered to the end of 
the year, and in some cases beyond, in spite of important increases in the 
deliveries of certain articles asked for by the French Government.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUSTRALIAN WOODEN Suips.—A report from Sydney on May 23rd asserted that 
the Australian Federal Government had placed a contract with a _— | firm to 
build six auxiliary schooners of 2,300 tons within two years. 


GERMANY’S INTENTIONS AND THE PaciFric.—In an address on May 31st in New 
York, to the members of the Pilgrim Club, Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, said, among other things :—‘‘ Australia looks to you to stand by 
her in war and peace. If we are to continue free we must have guarantees 
against enemy aggressions in the future, and this involves an Australasian Monroe 
Doctrine in the South Pacific. ‘ Hands off the Pacific’ is the doctrine to which 
by inexorable circumstances we are committed against all predatory nations. We 
will strive to give this doctrine effect to the last ounce of effort at our disposal.’’ 


Mines OFF New ZEALAND.—On June 12th a message from Wellington, N.Z., 
stated that two mines had been discovered ten miles off North Cape (the northern 
extremity of New Zealand). 


TORONTO AND THE FLeET.—On May 21st a telegram from Toronto said that 
the town was soon to receive a visit from a naval training ship of the British 
Navy, and that this would be the first ship of the Navy to anchor in Canadian 
inland waters. 
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Qussec NavaL Construction.—On June 6th it was reported from Toronto that 
the Quebec newspaper Soleil had said :—‘‘ There is a movement on foot in this 
Province to form a league to develop naval construction, and with the greatest 
joy we greet such an enterprise. If there be a Province which, in virtue of 
its special conditions, should have been awakened to the necessity of such a 
movement, it is certainly the Province of Quebec, traversed as it is by the 
St. Lawrence, which forms part of the great maritime artery of the Dominion.” 


Urucuay Mission ARRESTED.—On April 11th a message from Montevideo 
stated that the Uruguyan Mission, presided over by General Dufrechou, while 
on their way to the Western Front in a Spanish steamer were held up by a 
German submarine. The commander of the ‘‘ U’’-boat only allowed them to 
proceed to Spain on condition that the head of the mission gave his parole not 
to continue the journey. A later report stated that measures had been taken 
to absolve the mission from their parole. 


BraziL’s Navat Misstion.—On June 21st it was officially reported that Rear- 
Admiral Francisco de Mattos, Chief of the Brazilian Naval Mission in Europe, 
had returned to London after a visit to Allied naval centres on the Continent. 
Admiral de Mattos had been appointed ‘‘ to follow the operations of war of the 
Allied squadrons, and to superintend the naval operations of Brazil in Europe.’’ 
It was stated that the mission will be permanently established in this country 
until the end of the war. 


Britain AND CuHILE.—On June 24th it was announced that the British Admiralty 
had presented twenty fully-equipped aeroplanes. to the Chilian Government. It 
was stated also that two British destroyers, the ‘‘ Broke” and ‘‘ Faulknor,”’ and 
one battle-cruiser, the ‘‘ Canada,’’ had been building in England for Chile on the 
outbreak of war, but with the consent of that country these vessels had been 
taken over by the British Government. As some set-off to the disorganization 
thus caused to the Navy of Chile, the Admiralty had consented to the transfer 
to Chile of six submarines, which were building for the British Navy in the 
United States, as well as making a gift of a few aeroplanes. 


PERU AND GERMAN Suips.—On June 16th it was reported from Washington 
that eight German vessels had been seized at Callao by the Peruvian Government. 


SEA Power anpD Soutu Arrica.—On April 15th, in the report of a speech by 
Mr. Merriman to the South African Navy League, the following appeared :— 
‘“We in South Africa ought to remember above everything else that the race 
which holds the sea holds the world, especially in view of the fact that we at 
the Cape hold one of the keys of the world.”’ 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 
ITS MILITARY SIDE. 





* denotes sites of unusual artillery activity; [ ] enemy reports. 


APRIL ist—30th, 1918. 


BRITISH-FRENCH FRONT. 


ist, British.—Night March 31st—April 1st. W. of Albert, attack repulsed. 
Avre—Luce, fighting. 1st, W. of Albert, attempts repulsed. Moreuil—Hangard, 
local fighting. Hébuterne: over 100 prisoners, 16 machine-guns. 

French.—Night March 31st—April 1st. Allies broke attacks Montdidier— 
Peronne Amiens road, recaptured Hangard. Grivesnes, attack repulsed. st, 
Hangard—Grivesnes, fighting. Somme—Demuin, allied progress. 

2ND, British.—Captured post near Serre (S.E. of Hébuterne). 

French.—Night 1st—2znd. Somme—Demuin, progress. 2nd, * Montdidier— 
Lassigny. E. of Cantigny (N.W. of Noyon), concentration caught. S.W. of 
Servais, strong reconnaissance repulsed. 

3RD, British.—Night 2nd—3rd. Fampoux, attempt repulsed. Captured Ayette : 
192 prisoners. Feuchy—Hébuterne, fighting. 

French.—Night 2nd—3rd. * Somme—Oise. Morisel—Mailly Raineval, attack 
repulsed. N. of Plémont, progress. 3rd, * Demuin—Hangard. 

41H, British.—Somme—Avre, enemy attack: made slight progress at Hamel, 
elsewhere repulsed. W. of Albert, attack repulsed. © Somme—Luce, attacks 
repulsed: slight progress E. of Villers Bretonneux. 

French.—Night 3rd—qth. *N. of Montdidier. 4th, Grivesnes—Amiens 
Roye road, 1o assaults: Mailly Raineval, Mailly lost. At Grivesnes, counter- 
attack gained ground. * Montdidier—Lassigny. 

5TH, British—Night 4th—sth. * Bucquoy—Scarpe. 5th, Bucquoy—Somme. 
Attacks by ‘‘ at least’’ 10 divisions repulsed. Hébuterne, progress, 200 prisoners. 
S. of Ayette, heavy fighting till late. Hangard, counter-attack improved position. 

French.—Night 4th—sth. Attacks with ‘‘ undiminished violence,’’ 15 divisions 
identified. Assiére—Cour Wood—Mailly Raineval repulsed: W. of Castel, with- 
drawal: S.W. of Grivesnes, counter-attack, captured and held St. Aignan Farm. 
* Montdidier—Noyon. Captured most of Epinette Wood (N. of Orvillers Sorel) : 
advanced N. of Mont Renaud (S.W. of Noyon). 5th, Mailly Raineval, Cantigny, 
N. of Mont Renaud, progress. * Lassigny—Noyon. 

6TH, British.—Aveluy Wood (N. of Albert), ground regained: 120 prisoners. 
‘“‘ Opposite ’’ Albert attack repulsed. S. of Hébuterne broken. 

French.—Night 5th—6th. * Monchel, Montdidier, right bank Meuse, Apremont 
Wood (S.E. of St. Mihiel). 6th, Oise—Somme. Mesnil St. Georges—Monchel, 
attack broken. S. of Hangard, Demuin, ‘ gatherings dispersed.’? Mont Renaud, 
attack repulsed. Abbécourt (S. of Chauny)—Barisis, slight withdrawal. * Argonne, 
St. Mihiel, Ban-de-Sapt. 

7TH, British.—S. of Somme, gained ground: 140 prisoners. Bucquoy, 2 attacks 
‘* stopped and dispersed.” 

French, Night 6th—-7th. * Montdidier, Noyon. W. of Noyon, strong detach- 
ment repulsed. * Reims. N. of Chemin-des-Dames, attempt failed. 7th, Hangard, 
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N. of Montdidier, ‘‘ gatherings caught.’’ N.E. of Hill 344, attack 
* On 


attacks stopped. 


repulsed. 
8TH, British—Night 7th—8th. E. of Vaire-sous-Corbie, progress. 


whole front, Lens—La Bassée Canal, Armentiéres. 8th, Bucquoy. 
French.—Night 7th—8th. * Left bank Oise. 8th, withdrawal near Coucy 
Forest. 
gtH, British.—Night 8th—oth. * La Bassée Canal—S. of Armentiéres, Villers 
Bretonneux, Mericourt l’Abbé. oth, La Bassée Canal—Armentiéres, attack in 
thick mist: penetrated line at Neuve Chapelle, Fauquissart, and La Cordonnerie 
Farm. Richebourg, Laventie, lost. Centre forced back to Estaires—Bac St. Maur 
on the Lys. Flanks maintained Givenchy, Fleurbaix. Givenchy lost, recaptured 
by 55th Division: 750 prisoners. S. of Arras, minor engagements. 
French.—Night 8th—oth. * Montdidier—Noyon. Withdrew to prepared posi- 
tions S.W. of Coucy Forest—S. of Coucy Chateau. N.W. of Reims, Les Eparges, 
Reillon (Badonvillers), N. of Bonhomme, attempts repulsed. 9th, Hangard, 
attempts stopped: Biermont (12 miles W. of Noyon), repulsed. * Left bank Oise. 
Coucy-le-Chateau, concentration ‘dispersed. 
10TH, British.—Night gth—1oth. N. of La Bassée Canal, fighting. S. of 
Somme, local actions. roth, *E. and N. of Armentiéres—Ypres Comines Canal, 
followed by attack in strength. Pressed back to Wytschaete—Messines Ridge— 
Ploegsteert : enemy entering Messines ejected: fighting till late. Ememy crossed 
the Lys at certain points E. of Estaires—Bac St. Maur: driven back over the 
Lawe at Lestrem. Estaires—Givenchy, positions held. 
French.—Night gth—1oth, 3 a.m. Hangard regained. W. of Castel (N.W. 
of Moreuil), Suzoy (W. of Noyon), attacks repulsed. * Left bank Meuse, Apremont 
Forest, Flirey. roth, N. of Montdidier, Oise Canal. 
British.—Night 1oth—11th. Lestrem—Armentiéres, fighting. Armen- 


1ith, Loisne—Lestrem, 51st Division repulsed attacks: regained 
Wytschaete— 


11TH, 
tiéres evacuated. 
ground. N. of Estaires—Steenwerck—Ploegsteert, pressed back. 
Hollebeke, gth Division repulsed attacks. 

[In ‘‘ the battle of Armentiéres ’”? now 20,000 British and Portuguese prisoners, 
over 200 guns.] 

French.—Night toth—11th. * Montdidier—Noyon. 
Orvillers Sorel, Souain (Champagne), Apremont Forest, attempts 
11th, * N. of Montdidier, Lassigny. 

12TH, British.—Night 11th—12th. Merville, Neuf Berquin, fighting. Merville 
lost. Ploegsteert, pressed back on Neuve Eglise. Festubert, ground regained. 
Loisne—Larve attacks repulsed. Fighting near La Bassée Canal as far as 
Hollebeke. Neuve Vitasse, local attacks repulsed. Tilloy-les-Mofflaines (2 miles 
S.E. of Arras), post lost and recaptured. 12th, S. and S.W. of Bailleul, constant 
attacks in great force: pushed back on railway. N. of La Bassée, ground lost 
Lawe—Clarence streams. Hangard, ground regained. 110 enemy divisions now 
identified since March 21st. 40 of these engaged 2 or 3 times. 

French.—Night: 11th—12th. * Hangard, Oise Canal, Parroy Forest. 12th, 
Hangard—Hourges, attacks all day. Hangard penetrated: W. part recaptured. 
Hourges, attacks repulsed. * Noyon. Brulé Wood (Apremont), attack repulsed. 

13TH, British.—Night 12th—x3th. Neuve Eglise—Wulverghem, fighting. 
Enemy gained footing in Neuve Eglise. 2 attacks Locon, another Merville, 
repulsed. * N. of Somme. MHangard, ground regained. 13th, Neuve Eglise 
cleared: later, attack repulsed. Attacks S.W., W., and N. of Merville, S. of 
Meteren, 4 S.E. of Bailleul, beaten off. Meteren—Wulverghem, fighting throughout 
evening. 

French.—Night 12th—13th. Hangard recaptured: 70 prisoners. * Montdidier 
—Noyon. N. of Orvillers Sorel, Miette—Aisne, Brulé Wood (Apremont), attempts 


2 attacks repulsed Noyon. 
stopped. 
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broken. 13th, * Cantigny, Grivesnes. Progress on 1,300 yards front N. of Orvillers 
Sorel. Noyon, attack broken. * Hill 304, Eparges, Parroy Forest. 

14TH, British.—Night 13th—14th. Meteren—Neuve Eglise—Wulverghem, 
Festubert, attacks repulsed. Festubert—Locon, enemy ‘“‘ effectively engaged at 
short range.’’ Line intact on all parts Lys front. 14th, Neuve Eglise, 6 attacks 
repulsed : in the evening withdrawal. Bailleul—Merris, attacks repulsed: N.E. of 
Merville, broken. Later, 7 attacks repulsed Merville sector: line bent back, 
position restored. N. bank Lys Canal, enemy advance stopped. S.W. of Bailleul, 
position penetrated: restored. * Albert, Bucquoy. 

French.—Night 13th—14th. * Montdidier—Noyon. N. of Hill 304 (Verdun), 
St. Mihiel, Woeuvre, Col-du-Bonhomme, attempts repulsed. 

15TH, British.—Night 14th—rsth. E. of Robecq (S.W. of Merville), 150 
prisoners, several machine-guns, taken. * Bucquoy. 15th, Bailleul—Wulverghem 
fighting. Enemy infantry on La Bassée—Estaire road ‘‘ effectively engaged.” 
* Givenchy, Robecq. Hangard, positions improved. 

French.—Night 14th—15th. Hangard, progress. N. of Chemin-des-Dames, 
S.E. of Corbeny, attacks repulsed. 15th, Hangard—Demuin, ‘‘ gathering ”' 
dispersed. * Avocourt. 

16TH, British.—Night 15th—16th. S.E. and E. of Bailleul, attack by 3 fresh 
enemy divisions gained high ground (Mont-de-Lille, Ravelsberg). Withdrawal to 
N. of Bailleul and Wulverghem. 16th, S.W. of Vieux Berquin, attack repulsed. 
‘After prolonged struggle ’’ Wytschaete, Spangrockmolen lost: enemy gained 
footing in Meteren. Other attacks repulsed. Bayolles (S. of Arras), enemy 
entered trenches: line restored. Locon, concentration dispersed. * S. of Albert, 
La Bassée Canal, Passchendaele. 

French.—Night 15th—16th. * N. of Montdidier. Noyon, progress. Mont 
Teton, attempt repulsed. 16th, * Montdidier. Bois Le Prétre, attempts repulsed. 

17TH, British.—Night 16th—17th. Wytschaete, Meteren recaptured : evacuated. 
N. of Bailleul, repeated attacks repulsed: E. of Robeca, broken. E. of Ypres, 
withdrawal from forward positions ‘‘ without interference by enemy.’’? [Occupied 
Passchendaele, Poelcappelle, Langemarck, Becelaire, Gheluvelt.] 17th, early 
* S. of Somme. Nieppe Forest—Wytschaete, attacks repulsed: French co-operating. 
S.E. of Kemmel Hill, attack in 3 waves gained ground: counter-attack restored 
position. Bailleul, 3 attacks repulsed before noon. 

French.—Night 16th—17th. * Somme—Oise. W. of Butte-du-Mesnil, Tahure, 
N. of Flirey, successful surprises. E. of Samogneux, attack repulsed. 17th, * N. of 
Montdidier. 

Belgian, 17th.—Blankaart Pond—Wiedendreeft (N.W. of Dixmude), attack 
gained footing : driven back. Over 7oo prisoners, 1 gun, 43 machine-guns, taken. 

18TH, British.—Night 17th—18th. * Givenchy—Robecq—Locon. Merris, local 


‘attacks repulsed. Whole line intact. 18th, Givenchy—E. of St. Venant, attacks 
by 6 divisions ‘‘ completely repulsed.”? Struggle ‘‘ particularly fierce ’? Givenchy— 


Hinge: over 200 prisoners. S. of Kemmel Hill, attack repulsed: later attacks 
broken. * N. and S. Somme. 

French.—Night 17th—18th. Corbeny, attempts broken: E. of Cauriéres Wood, 
Damloup, repulsed. 18th, attacked on 2}-mile front astride Avre, Thennes—Mailly 
Raineval. EE. of river, ‘‘ appreciable progress.’”’” W., carried most of Senecat 
Wood, advanced to outskirts of Castel. S., reached W. slopes of dominating 
heights. Over 650 prisoners (20 officers). 

Belgian.—* Nieuport—Merckhem—Wiedendreeft. 

19TH, British.—Early. *Condescure, N. of Merville. S. of Scarpe, successful 
minor enterprise. 
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French.—Night 18th—1gth. * Castel, Mailly Raineval. 19th, Castel, Grivesnes, 
right bank Meuse. Seicheprey (E. of St. Mihiel), attack on 4-mile front gained 
footing. 
Belgian.—Passchendaele Canal—Groot Beverdyk, attack repulsed. * Nieuport. 
20TH, British.—Night 19th—zoth. S. of Scarpe, counter-attack repulsed. 
Givenchy—Festubert, 1st Division recaptured advanced posts lost 18th. S.E. of 
Robecq, attacks repulsed. 20th, S. of Hébuterne and Scarpe, line slightly 
advanced. * Ayette, S. of La Bassée Canal. 

French.—Night 19th—z2oth. Hangard, attempt repulsed. * Lassigny—Noyon. 
zoth, W. of Avre, both banks Meuse. 

21st, British—Night 2oth—z1st. S. of Scarpe, attempt repulsed: N.E. of 
Ypres, broken. Robecq, successful local operation. * Somme, Ancre, La Bassée 
Canal. 21st, Robecq, captured some advanced posts. 

French.—Night zoth—z1st. * Left bank Avre, Montdidier—Noyon. Seiche- 
prey, most of lost ground recaptured. Americans repulsed attack. 21st, * Somme, 
Avre, Oise, right bank Meuse. Seicheprey, line restored. 

22ND, British.—Night 21st—22nd. Mesnil, attack repulsed: one advanced post 
lost. Villers Bretonneux, Albert, Robecq, positions slightly improved. * Somme, 
Ancre, Lens, Festubert, Nieppe Forest. 22nd, Hamel, Cambrin. N.W. of 
Festubert, an advanced post lost. Robecq, line advanced, 68 prisoners: 
concentration engaged. 

French.—22nd. * Montdidier—Noyon. 

23RD, British—Night 22nd—23rd. N. of Albert, position improved: 50 
prisoners. Robecq, Wytschaete, local fighting. * W. of Albert, S. of Nieppe 
Forest—E. of Ypres. Villers Bretonneux, Serre, concentrations engaged. 23rd, 
Robecq, Meteren, positions improved: at Robecq, 120 prisoners, several machine- 
guns. * Villers Bretonneux. Afternoon, Somme, Ancre, Scarpe Valley, N. of 
Bethune, N.E. Bailleul. Evening, N.W. of Albert, attack broken: Dranoutre 


(N.E. of Bailleul), repulsed by French. 
French.—Night 22nd—23rd. * Somme, E. of Reims. 23rd, Hangard, W. of 


Noyon. 
24TH, British.—Night 23rd—24th. * Somme—Scarpe. 24th, dawn, *N. of 
Albert—S. of Somme, Givenchy, Robecq. Merville, concentration dispersed. S. of 
Somme, attack repulsed. Later, renewed by “‘ at least 4 divisions ’’: repulsed on 
N. and S.: Villers Bretonneux lost. N. of Villers Bretonneux—St. Quentin road, 
3 attacks repulsed. N. of Somme and N. of Albert, attacks repulsed. Festubert, 
post lost 22nd recaptured. E. of Robecg, local attack repulsed : 84 prisoners. E. of 
Nieppe Forest—Meteren, ‘‘ additional prisoners.’’ N.E. of Bailleul, evening, French 
repulsed attack. 

French.—Night 23rd—24th. * Villers Bretonneux, Hangard. 24th, 5 a.m., 
enemy attack Hangard—Hailles—Senecat Wood: gained footing in woods N. of 
Hangard and E. outskirts of village, ‘‘ shattered ’’ on ridge E. of Hailles, repulsed 
on Senecat Wood, Hill 82. * Right bank Meuse. 

25TH, British.—Night 24th—25th. Australian and English troops recaptured 
Villers Bretonneux. * Festubert, Robeca. N. of Bailleul—E. of Wytschaete, 
I a.m., g enemy divisions attacked. 25th, Dranoutre, Kemmel, Vierstraat, severest 
fighting. Dranoutre, Kemmel Hill, and village lost. 

French.—Night 24th—25th. S. of Hangard, bitter fighting, approaches to 
village held. * Avre, Flirey—Regniéville. 25th, Hangard, Avre, right bank 
Meuse, Vosges. Regniéville, attack repulsed. 

26TH, British.—Night 25th—26th. * Lys—Givenchy. W. of Merville, 50 
prisoners. S.E. of Villers Bretonneux, enemy posts cleared. 26th, N. of the Lys, 
early, successful allied counter-attacks. Later, enemy attack Locre—La Clytte, 
astride Ypres Comines Canal. Near La Clytte, Sherpenberg, held: Locre lost at 
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4th assault, recaptured. N. of Kemmel—Voormezeele, fierce fighting : Ridge Wood 
(S.W. of Voormezeele), attack repulsed, ‘‘ some hundreds of prisoners.’’ Givenchy, 
40 prisoners. Hangard—Villers Bretonneux, allied progress: attack with tanks 
broken, now over goo prisoners. 

French.—Night 25th—26th. * S. of Somme. 26th, captured monument S. of 
Villers Bretonneux, entered Hangard Wood and W. end of village. Fighting all 
day, repeated counter-attacks repulsed. 

Belgian.—* Houthulst Forest—St. Julien. 

27TH, British.—Night 26th—27th. *N. of the Lys. Festubert, post lost. 
W. of Merville, local attack broken. 27th, minor engagements. E. of Villers 
Bretonneux, concentration engaged. 

French.—Night 26th—27th. * Villers Bretonneux—Hangard. W. of Thennes, 
attack on railway broken. * Right bank Meuse. 27th, S. of Somme, Avre, Laffaux, 
Cauriéres Wood, Les Chambrettes. 

Belgian.—S. of Lake Blankaert, attacks repulsed. 

28TH, British._—Night 27th—28th. Voormezeele lost, recaptured. | Ypres— 
Comines Canal, local fighting. Gavrelle, Lens, Hill 70, 50 prisoners. 28th, Villers 
Bretonneux, prisoners. Locre, attack broken. * Ypres. 

French.—Night 27th—28th. * N. of Avre, Lassigny—Noyon. N.W. of Reims, 
St. Mihiel, Lunéville, Bois-le-Prétre, attempts repulsed. 28th, * Villers Bretonneux, 
Luce, W. of Noyon. 

Belgian.—* Merckhem—Boesinghe. Langemarck, attempt broken. 

29TH.—British.—Night 28th—z2g9th. * Scarpe—Lens, Givenchy—Nieppe Forest. 
S. of Albert, Neuville Vitasse, prisoners. 29th, * Meteren—Voormezeele. Meteren 
—2Zillebeke Lake, attacks by 13 divisions. Repulsed by French and 25th, 49th, 21st 
Divisions. Locre—Schaffenberg, slight gain restored. French counter-attack 
recaptured Locre, 94 prisoners. Villers Bretonneux, progress. 

French.—Night 28th—29th. Hangard, repeated attempts broken. * Villers 
Bretonneux, Luce, Lassigny—Noyon. Grivesnes, attempt repulsed. * Fosses— 
Cauriéres Woods. 29th, Avre, Le Plémont. E. of Waresnes, detachment crossing 
Oise dispersed. 

Belgian.—Langemarck, after slight gain, attack repulsed. 

30TH, British.—Night 29th—3oth. E. of Villers Bretonneux, line slightly 
advanced. 30th, S. of Somme, prisoners. St. Julien, attempt repulsed. 

French.—Night 29th—3oth. * Avre, Noyon, S. of Oise. Right bank Meuse, 
Upper Alsace, attempts repulsed. 30th, * Hangard. Noyon, attack repulsed. 

During March, British took 1,661 prisoners (59 officers): during April, 5,241 
prisoners (136 officers). 


AIRCRAFT. 
Front. Destroyed. Damaged. | Lost. 
British ne oer 196 g1 | 3 
French er oo ea 79 | 59 a= 
Belgian ae sa ‘ 2 _ _— 
* (*British 22, Since 
Italian ‘i +e igs 33* — _— ‘ Nov., 101 des- 
troyed, 10 lost. 
e ane [*167 Wester 
Total oe it o. 310 | 150 77 ‘oa eal 
VOL; EXIT, L 
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ITALIAN FRONT. 


4TH.—* Piave, Asiago Plateau. 

6TH.—* Piave, Asiago Basin. 

gTH.—* Astico—Brenta. 

11TH.—* Val Lagarina, Asiago Plateau, Montello. 
12TH.—* Garda—Brenta. 

17TH.—* Val Lagarina, Posina—Astico, Asiago Plateau, Fossalta—Capo Sile. 
24TH.—* Pederobba—Montello. 

25TH.—* Asiago Plateau—Brenta. 

27TH.—* Piave. 

28TH.—* Asiago Plateau. 

3oTH.-—* Tonale, Asiago, Brenta, Cornudo. 


RUSSIA. 


2ND.—[Germans landed at Hango (Finland). 

4TH.—Captured Ekaterinoslav (on Dnieper, 250 miles N.W. of Odessa). 

6TH.—Occupied Kharkoff. 

gtH.—Occupied Karis (junction, 30 miles N.E. of Hango, 50 S.W. of 
Helsingfors). 

13TH.—Occupied Helsingfors. 

15TH.—Reached Tammerfors—Viborg Railway E. of Lahti (100 miles W.N.W. 
of Viborg). 

18TH.—Occupied Tchaplinka, Melitopol (on main Sebastopol line). 

20TH.—Occupied Piersckop, Karl Kasak: ‘‘ opened way into Crimea.” 

23RD.—Occupied Hyvinge, Ruchimaki junctions (30 and 4o miles N. of Helsing- 
fors): established contact with Fin troops N. of Lahti. Occupied Sinferopol 
(Criméa). 

T7TH.—Occupied Tavastchus (on Hammerfors—Tammerfors Railway. Finns 
occupied Viborg (80 miles N.W. of Petrograd). 

30TH.—Tavastchus, Lahti, attacks ‘‘ overwhelmingly defeated.’’] 


BALKAN FRONT. 


15TH.—Greeks crossed the Struma above Lake Tahinos: occupied Bejlikmak, 
Kakaraska, Salinah, Kispeki, Ada (all S. and S.W. of Seres). British occupied 
Kumli, Ormanli (S.W. of Demirhissar). 

20TH.—Night 19th—z2oth. Italians repulsed attack Hill 1o50 (Tcherna bend, 
10 miles E. by N. of Monastir). Villages taken 15th, evacuated 20th. Ventrenik, 
Serbs captured ‘‘ important point,’’ repulsed counter-attacks. 

23RD.—Ventrenik, Serbs repulsed attack N. of the Devoli. Urba Valley cleared. 
Salis, Strelce captured. 

26TH—30TH.—Ventrenik, Serbs repulsed several attacks. 


_ CAUCASUS. 
3RD.—Armenians recaptured Erzerum. 
4TH.—[Turks captured Erdishash (N. shore Lake Van), positions W. of Sari- 
kamish (35 miles from Kars). Occupied Ardahan. Advanced on Batum. 
5TH.—Captured Vastan, Arin (Lake Van): occupied Sarikamish. 
6TH.—Captured Van. 
11TH.—Captured Kagyzman (32 miles S. of Kars), 3 forts S. of Batum. 
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NIGHT 13TH—14TH.—Captured Batum, ‘‘ great resistance’ from some of the 
outer forts. 3,000 prisoners, 250 guns, etc. 

14TH.—Occupied Seli (45 miles E. of Van). 

16TH.—Occupied Chorok Kobulety (15 miles N. of Batum). 

26TH.—Captured Kars: 860 guns, etc.] 





PALESTINE FRONT. 

471H.—Arabs occupied Kerak (Kir Moab, 8 miles E. of S. shore Dead Sea). 

gTH.—Advanced 13 miles on 5-mile front. After ‘‘ stubborn resistance ”’ 
captured El Kefr (1,210 feet, 78 miles E. by N. of Joppa), Rubat (1,080 feet, 16 
miles S.W. of Nablus). 

1oTH.—Berukin, El Kefr (18—20 miles N.E. of Joppa), attacks repulsed: line 
advanced: some Turk and German prisoners. 

11TH.—E. of Jordan, attack repulsed El Ghoraniyeh (5 miles E. by N. of 
Jericho): enemy pursued 6 miles to Shunet Nemrin (on Es Salt—-Hedjaz Railwav 
road). W. of Jordan, attack repulsed astride Jericho—Nablus road. 

11TH—14TH.—Successful Arab raids on Hedjaz Railway N. and S. of Maan: 
300 prisoners. 

15TH—17TH.—Arabs attacked outer defences of Maan: 70 prisoners. 

17TH—24TH.—Arabs occupied 53 miles of railway S. of Maan: 550 prisoners. 

3oTH.—Advanced S. of Es Salt. Occupied Mezrah (Jerusalem—Nablus road) 


MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. 


27TH.—Advance on Bagdad—Mosul road. Captured Kifri, 40 prisoners. 
Cavalry in pursuit took 538. 

28TH.—Cavalry crossed the Ak Su, W. of Tuz Khurmatli (20 miles N. of Kifri). 

29TH.—Occupied Tuz Khurmatli. Cavalry cut communications with Tauk 
(40 miles N.W. of Kifri). 

30TH.—Advanced to Tauk River: now 1,800 prisoners, 18 guns. 


EAST AFRICA. 


1st.—Enemy N. of the Lurio, Medo Boma—Msalu Bome (95 and 165 miles 
W. of Port Amelia). 

5TH.—Fort Johnston column occupied Mahua (45 miles S.W. of Msalu). 

11TH.—Engaged main force moving from Msalu to Mahun. 

12TH.—Port Amelia column captured Medo. Boma. Eneny driven towards 
Mwalia (35 miles S.W.). 

27TH.—Pursuing Mwalia—Nanungo (190 miles W. of Port Amelia), captured 
reserve ammunition convoy, rushed supply post. 


BRITISH-FRENCH FRONT. 


MAY Ist—3lst, 1918.: 


ist, British.—Night April 30th—May 1st. Meteren, captured post. Locre, 
French improved position. 1st, * Locre, Béthune. 

French.—Night April 30oth—May 1st. * Villers Bretonneux, Avre. st, N. of 
Montdidier. 

2nD, British.—Night 1st—2nd. * Arras—Lens, St. Venant. 2nd, Villers 
Bretonneux, Merris. Hébuterne, attempt repulsed. 

French.—Night 1st—2nd. Thennes, attack broken. Hangard Wood, progress. 
N. of Chavignon, N.W. of Reims, attempts repulsed. 
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2ND.—* Avre. Carried Baume Wood (S.E. of Mailly Raineval), 30 prisoners. 
* Parroy Forest—Vosges. 

3RD, British.—Night 2nd—3rd. Villers Bretonneux, allied progress. * Givenchy 
—Nieppe Forest, Locre, S. of Ypres. 3rd, N. of Beaumont Hamel. 

French.—Night 2nd—3rd. _S. of Villers Bretonneux, progress. Attacked 
Hailes—Castel, seized Hill 82, wood skirting Avre: 100 prisoners (4 officers). 
3rd, *Avre. Villers Bretonneux—Castel, concentrations dispersed. * Right bank 
Meuse. 
4TH, British.—-Night 3rd—4th. S. of Hinge, Locre, Meteren, progress and 
prisoners. 4th, early, *S. of Ypres, Nieppe Forest—Meteren. S. of Locon, local 
attack repulsed. 

French.—Night 3rd—4th. *Avre. Cavaliers-de-Coucy, N. and E. of Reims, 
attempts repulsed. 4th, * Avre, Aillette. 

5TH, British.—Night 4th—sth. Sailly-le-Sec—Morlancourt, Hébuterne, progress. 
N.E. of Hinge, attack on ground gained 3rd—4th repulsed. * Lys. 

French.—Night 4th—sth. *Avre, Beaumont, Flirey. 5th, Avre. 

6TH, British.—Night 5th—6th. S.W. of Morlancourt, Australians advanced 
1,200 yards on over 1-mile front: ‘‘ strong opposition,’’ over 200 prisoners. Locre 
—the Lawe, positions improved. S. of Locre, French repulsed attempt. 

French.—Night 5th—6th. *S.W. of Anchin Farm, attempt repulsed. 6th, 
* Avre. 

“TH, British.—* N. of the Lys. 

French.—Night 6th—7th. *Avre. W. of Hangard, local fighting. 7th, 
* Hailles—Villers Bretonneux. 

8TH, British.—Night 7th—8th. |Somme—Ancre, S. of La Clytte, progress. 
* Locon—Robecq, Meteren—Kemmel. 8th, La Clytte—Voormezeele, strong local 
attack penetrated advanced line at certain points (S. of Ridge Wood): evening, 
position restored. S. of La Clytte, French progress. Bucquoy, local fighting. 

French.—Night 7th—8th. *Avre. W. of Montdidier, Hangard, Thennes, 
attempts repulsed. 8th, * Avre. 

Belgian.—Night 7th—8th. * Nieuport, attempt repulsed. 

9TH, British.—Night 8th—oth. Somme—Ancre, progress. * Albert. goth, La 
Clytte—Voormezeele, attack gained ground at one point N. of Kemmel: position 
restored. Albert, attack gained footing in advanced position: evening, ground 
recaptured. Bouzincourt, attack broken. 

French.—Night 8th—oth. *Avre. gth, Hailles—Montdidier. Captured and 
held Grivesnes Park, over 250 prisoners (4 officers). 

10TH, British.—Night 9th—1oth. * Somme, Ancre, Lys. toth, Aveluy Wood 
(N. of Albert), local fighting. N.E. of Locre, French progress: 100 prisoners. 
* Vimy, Robeca, S. of Dickebusch. 

French.—* Grivesnes, Lassigny—Noyon. 

11TH, British.—N. of Kemmel, French progress. 

French.—Night 1oth—11th. *Grivesnes, Mailly Raineval. | Mareuil Wood 
(N.W. of Orvillers Sorel), progress: counter-attacks repulsed. 11th, Gaune Wood 
(S.W. of Mailly Raineval), enemy attack gained footing: line restored: 100 un- 
wounded prisoners, 15 machine-guns. * Orvillers Sorel. 

12TH, British.—Night 11th—12th. *Ancre, S. of Albert, E. of Loos, S. of 
Voormezeele. 

French.—Night 11th—12th. *W. of Mailly Raineval. Cauriéres Wood— 
Les Chambrettes. N.W. of Orvillers Sorel, attack stopped. 12th, *S. of Avre. 

13TH.—Night r2th—13th. *Somme, Ancre, Locon—Nieppe Forest. 13th, 
Serre, N. of Kemmel, S. front. Robecq, Merville, S. of Kemmel, local fighting. 

French.—* Avre. 
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14TH, British.—Night 13th—14th. *Somme, Ancre. N. of Klein Vierstraat, 
French repulsed attempt. 14th, S.W. of Morlancourt, Australians repulsed attack 
on 1-mile front: 50 prisoners. 

French.—Night 13th—14th. * Butte-du-Mesnil, Vosges. 14th, Grivesnes. 
Montdidier, Noyon—Guiscard road, ‘‘ assemblages and convoys dispersed.’’ Even- 
ing, S. of Hailles, captured wood on river bank, 7o prisoners. 

15TH, British.—Night 14th—15th. *Somme, Ancre, N. of Béthune, Nieppe 
Forest. 13th, S.W. of Morlancourt, N. of Kemmel. N. of Kemmel, French 
progress. 

French.—Night 14th—15th. *N. of Montdidier, Montdidier—Noyon. 15th, N. 
of Avre. S$. of Hailles, attack repulsed: 7o prisoners. S. of Rollat (S.E. of 
Montdidier), attempt repulsed. 

16TH, British.—Night 15th—16th. *Somme, Ancre, E. of Arras, N. front. 
16th, N. of the Lys. 

French.—Night 15th—16th. * Hailles—Castel. 16th, * Avre. 

17TH, British.—Night 16th—-17th. * Pacaut Wood (N. of Hinge), Locon-— 
Hinge, Nieppe Forest—Meteren. 17th, N. of Merris, captured post. 

French.—Night 16th—17th. * Hailles, Mesnil St. Georges, Varesnes. 

Belgian.—* Nieuport, Merckem, \Viedendreft, Houthulst Forest. 

18TH, British.—Night 17th—u,z8th. * Givenchy—Robecq, Lens, Hazebrouck, 
Ypres. 18th, N.W. of Morlancourt, Australians captured post, raided Ville-sur- 
Ancre: 381 prisoners. .* Villers Bretonneux. 

French.—* Avre, Main-de-Massiges. 

19TH, British.—Night 18th—:g9th. Ville-sur-Ancre, and positions round, cap- 
tured by Australians: 360 prisoners, 20 machine-guns. 

French.—* Avre. 

20TH, British.—Night 19th—z2oth. * Albert—Bucquoy, ‘‘ increased consider- 
ably.”” N.W. of Merville, successful operation. E. and N.E. of Locre, French 
advanced on 4,o00-yards front, gained all objectives, over 400 prisoners. 2oth, 
* Béthune, heavy gas shelling. 

French.—Night 19th—2oth. * Hangard, S. of Avre. Berméricourt (N.W. of 
Reims), detachment penetrated 3rd_ line, prisoners, ete. 2oth, *S. of Avre, 
Montdidier, Lassigny. 

21st, British.—Night 2oth—z21st. * Scarpe—Hill 7o (Lens), Hébuterne, Nieppe 
Forest, Materen. N.W. of Merville, Surreys closed re-entrant in line: counter- 
attack on 1,200-yards front broken. 

French.—Night 2zoth—21st. *Thennes, Haiiles, S. of Avre. 21st, S. of Somme, 
Oise, Vosges. 

22ND, Brilish.—Night 21st—-22nd. * Dernancourt, E. of Nieppe Forest, N.E. of 
Béthune (gas). 

French.—Night, 21st—22nd. * Hailles, Senecat Wood, Rouvray, Le Plémont. 
22nd, Somme, Oise. 

23RD, Brilish.__Night 22nd—23rd. *Ancre, S. of Lens, E. of Robecq, E. of 
Nieppe Forest. 

French.—Night 22nd—23rd. *S. of Avre. Mongival Wood (S.W. of Moreuil), 
attempt broken. 23rd, *S. of Avre. 

24TH, British.—Night 23rd—24th. * W. of Lens, Givenchy, Festubert, Nieppe 
Forest (gas). 

French.—Night 23rd—24th. Mesnil St. Georges, W. .of Noyon, attempts 
broken. 

25TH, British.—Night 24th—25th. *E. of Béthune (gas), Strazeele. 25th, 
Villers Bretonneux. 

French.—Night 24th—2s5th. Hangard Wood, Vosges, attempts repulsed 
25th, * Avre. 
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26TH, British.—Night 25th—26th. * Villers Bretonneux (gas), Dernancourt, 
Bucquoy, Nieppe Forest—Meteren. 26th, W. of Hinges (gas). 
French.—Night 25th—26th. * Hangard, S. of Avre. Orvillers Sorel, attempt 


repulsed. 26th, * Avre. 
Belgian.—Night 25th—26th. Canal—Passchendaele—St. Georges, Boesinghe, 


attempts repulsed. 

27TH, British—Night 26th—27th. * Reims—Soissons (1 a.m., gas), Locre— 
Voormezeele. 27th, Vauxaillon—Brimont, 3.30 a.m., 25 enemy divisions attacked 
on over 25-mile front. British in position Craonnelle—Berméricourt (15 miles). 
On right, 21st Division held ground throughout day. On centre and left, 8th, 
soth, and 2oth Divisions pressed back to 2nd prepared position. During evening, 
enemy crossed Aisne W. of British position, left fell back. Locre—Voormezeele, 
French repulsed attack by 4 divisions. S. of Dickebusch Lake, slight enemy gain 
on 8o0o0-yards front. 

French.—Night 26th—27th. * Pinon Forest—Reims (1 a.m., gas), right bank 
Meuse, Apremont Forest, Woeuvre. Apremont Forest, Limey, N.E. of Badonviller, 
attempts repulsed. 27th, Vauxaillon—Brimont, 3.30 a.m., ‘‘enemy masses ”’ 
attacked. Allies fell back ‘‘ methodically.’? Evening, enemy parties reached the 
Aisne near Pont Arcy. * Meuse, St. Mihiel, Lorraine. Fay-en-Haye, attempt 
repulsed. Evening, allied line ran Terny (S.W. of Vauxaillon)—plateau N. of 
Droizy—Condé-sur-Aisne—S. bank Aisne—Pontavert (4 miles W. of Berry-au-Bac). 

28TH, British.—Dickebusch. Allies restored line. 

French.—Night 27th—28th. Enemy reinforced: crossed Aisne between Vailly 
—Berry-au-Bac. Aisne—Vesles, fighting. *Champagne, right bank Meuse, 
Woeuvre. Chambrettes, attempt broken. 28th, Left, Neuville-sur-Margival, Vregny, 
Ciry, Salsogne, Vassegny, counter-attacks stopped advance. Centre, enemy crossed 
Vesles at several points, especially Bazoches, Fismes. Right, on St. Thierry massif, 
British repulsed attacks, inflicting particularly heavy loss. Cantigny, Americans 
captured and held village and salient on 1}-mile front: 200 prisoners. * Right 
bank Meuse, Lorraine. Veho, Embermesnil, attempts repulsed. 

29TH, British—Night 28th—29th. *N. of Albert, Ayette, E. of Robecq, 
N.W. Merville. 29th, N. of Kemmel, French repulsed attack. 

French.—Night 28th—29th. Fresh enemy divisions brought up: ‘“‘ drive 
increased, notably on wings.’’ Left: slow retirement on E. outskirts of Soissons. 
Centre: fighting along heights S. of the Vesles. Right: Allies fell back S. and 
S.E. of Thierry heights on Vesles—Aisne Canal. Cantigny, Americans ‘‘ smashed 
up ’’ 2 attacks. Meuse, Woeuvre, Lorraine, N. of Bezonvaux, Badonvillers, Rhone 
—Rhine Canal, attempts broken. 29th, Left, Soissons evacuated after several hours’ 
fighting: W. and S.W., fighting Belleu Plateau—Septmonts—Ambries—Chacrise. 
Centre, N. of Fére-en-Tardenois, ground yielded: Brouillet-—Savigny—Tilloy, Allies 
maintained positions. Right, troops covering Reims retired behind Aisne Canal 
N.W. of town. 

30TH, British.—Night 29th—-30th. Route ‘‘A’’ keep, N.W. of Festubert, attack 
repulsed. Merris, E. of Dickebusch, positions improved. * Villers Bretonneux, 
Hinges, Robecq. 

French.—Night 29th—3o0th. W. approaches to Soissons held. Soissons—- 
Hartennes road, Fére-en-Tardenois—Vezilly, fighting. Brouillet—Thillois, N.W. 
of Reims, Allies broke all assaults. Reinforced. 30th, Soissons: W. approaches, 
left bank Crise, held. Enemy captured Fére-en-Tardenois, Vezilly : advanced on 
Ville-en-Tardenois. On right, positions ‘‘ appreciably held.’’ 

31ST, British.—Night 30th—31st. * Villers Bretonneux, Albert, Festubert—the 
Clarence. Aveluy Wood, progress; 72 prisoners. 21st—<1st, constant raids. 

French.—Night 30th—3ist. Enemy effort extended to Oise. Retired fighting 
to N. of Blérancourt—Epagny. On Ww. exit from Soissons and Chateau-Thierry 
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road, attacks ‘‘ shattered.’”? N. of Marne, slight enemy gain. Further E. and N.W. 
all attacks repulsed. Recaptured Thillois 31st, continuous pressure on Lower 
Ailette. Blérancourt, attacks repulsed. E. of Sampigny, enemy crossing Oise 
thrown back to right bank. Chief enemy effort Soissons—Neuilly St. Front. 
W. of Soissons, .attacks stopped: some ground lost W. of Soissons—Chateau-Thierry 
road, and between Oulchy-la-Ville—Oulchy-le-Chateau. Weak enemy detachments 
reached the Marne between Chartéves—Jaulgonne. On right, and N. and N.W. 
of Reims, no change. (Since 27th, over 40 enemy divisions engaged.) 

[Now 45,000 prisoners, 400 guns, ‘‘ much booty.”’] 

During May, British captured 1,158 prisoners (29 officers). 


ITALIAN FRONT. 


ist.—* Tonale, Asiago Plateau, Lower Piave. 

3RD.—Monte Spitz (Brenta), local attack broken. 

4TH.—* Lagarina, Astico Valleys, Fossalta. 

8TH.—* Asiago basin, Brenta, Maserada. 

NIGHT 9TH—10TH.—Stormed Monte Corno (Val Arsa): 100 prisoners, 2 guns, 
etc. 

11TH.—* Val Arsa, Brenta, Piave. 

NIGHT 11TH—12TH.—Monte Corno, attack repulsed. 

13TH.—Monte Corno, Dosso Casina (Altissimo), Val Calcino, Val Ornic, 
attempts broken. * Tonale, Val Lagarina, Monte Asolone, N. of Montello. 

14TH.—* Mountain front, Piave. 

15TH.—* Val Lagarina, Val Arsa, Asiago Plateau. 

16TH.—* Tonale, as 15th, Zenson—the sea. 

17TH.—* Monte Corno, Dosso Alto, Val Frenzela, Val Ornic. Fener, attempt 
repulsed. 

18TH.—S.W. slopes Monte Mantello (N. of Corno-dei-tre-Signori), S. of Monte 
Stablel (Adamello), attempts repulsed. S.E. slopes Monte Nozzolo (Giudecaria), 
captured post. N. of Monte Grappa, stormed Casa Tasson ridge. 

19TH.—Capo Sile, captured and held irench. 

20TH.—Night tgth—2oth. Solto Castello (Lake Garda), S. slopes Sasso Rosso 
(Brenta), atteinpts repulsed. 20th, Monte Spinoncia, raided position: 53 prisoners 
(2 officers). Capo Sile, progress. 

21st.—* E. of Ponti-di-Piave, Zenson. 

22ND.—Capo Sile, attempt repulsed. 

24TH.—* Brenta—Piave, S. of Zenson. Sasso Rosso, Col Caprile, attempts 
repulsed. 

25TH.—* Tonale, Lower Piave. 

26TH.—Night 25th—26th. Monte Corno, 2 attacks repulsed. 26th, Tonale, 
captured Monticello Pass, Zigolon summit, Marocche spur, Lake Presena basin, 
spur on E.: 870 prisoners (14 officers), 12 guns, etc. * Fagare—Intestadura 
(Piave). 
27TH.—Night 26th—27th. Capo Sile, captured and held position to 800 yards 
depth: 440 prisoners (7 officers), etc. 

28TH.—Night- 27th—28th. Capo Sile, 2 attacks broken. 

30TH.—Night 29th—30th. Spinoncia, W. of-Canove, Capo Sile, attacks broken. 


RUSSIA. 
1st.—[Occupied Sebastopol. 
2ND.—From Ekaterinoslav—Kharkoff,. occupied Donetz coal region. Occupied 


Taganrog (Sea of Azov). 
8tH.—Occupied Rostoff (on the Don).]} 
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RUMANIA. 
7TH.—Peace signed. 
BALKAN FRONT. 

ist.—Macukovo (E. of the Vardar), successful British operation. 

2ND.—Dobropolie, Serbs captured and held advanced positions. 

12TH.—* Struma, W. of Vardar, Tcherna—Monastir. Ventrenik, Serbs repulsed 
attempt. 

14TH.—* Doiran, N. of Monastir, Serb front. 

I5TH—17TH.—Between Osum—Devoli rivers (Albania), French and Italians 
attacked on 16-mile front. Advanced to Protopapa (18 miles W. of Koritza)— 
Cerivada (17 miles W. of Protopapa): 123 miles in centre. 

18TH.—Italians ‘‘ reached ’’ Cerivada—Ostravica (W. of Lake Ochrida). 

I19TH.—* Pogradec (S.W. corner Lake Ochrida). 

20TH.—* W. of Doiran. N.W. of Pogradec, Tcherna, Ventrenik, Nonte. E. of 
Skumbi (Albania), several attempts repulsed. 

28TH.—* Doiran—W. of Vardar, Ventrenik. S. of Lake Doiran, British 
captured work. 

30TH.—Skra-di-Legen (S. of Huma, 11 miles W. of Vardar), Greeks supported 
by French artillery captured position on 7}-mile front to 13 miles depth: repulsed 
counter-attacks: over 1,700 Bulgarian and German prisoners (33 officers). 


PALESTINE FRONT. 

1st.—Night April 30th—May st. W. of Jordan, local attacks repulsed. 
1st, mounted troops occupied Es Salt. Enemy attacked a mounted brigade at 
Jasr-ed-Damieh ford (16 miles N. of El Ghoraniyeh): 9 H.A. guns abandoned in 
difficult country. 

2ND—3RD.—Es Salt, attacks repulsed. 

4TH.—Withdrawal to Jordan. During operations, 1 German, 45 Turk officers, 
42 German, 843 Turk other ranks taken. 

16TH.—Kantara, Suez Canal, swing bridge opened on Cairo—Palestine railway. 

NIGHT 22ND—23RD.—Attacked post 2 miles N. of Umn-Esk-Shert (right bank 
Jordan, 7 miles above Ghoraniyeh): prisoners. 

28tuH.—S.W. of Tabsor (12 miles N.N.E. of Joppa), advanced 12 miles on 
53-mile front: captured 2 posts, repulsed counter-attacks. 

During May, Arabs raided Wadi Jerdan station (55 miles S.E. of Dead Sea), 
Maan, Amabel-el-Hejaena and Pain-el-Ghut (35, 39 miles S.E.), Fanaifra, El Hesa 
(45, 35 miles N.), Bowat, Madarij (30, 125 miles N.W. of Medina), all on Hedjaz 
Railway: 400 prisoners. E. of Medina, captured 2 convoys, 800 camels. 


MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. 

“TH.—Entered Kirkuk (110 miles S.E. of Mosul): enemy retired across Lesser 
Zab River (20 miles N.). 

1iTH.—Cavalry crossed the Zab at Alton Keupri: 30 prisoners, 2 guns. 

21st.—On Tigris, cavalry occupied Fathah (45 miles above Tekrit). 

31st.—Cavalry withdrawn across Lower Zab. 

[rotH.—Turks crossed Persian frontier: occupied Suj Bulak, Ushan (S. of 
Lake Urumiah, E. of Mosul). Objective Enzeli (on Caspian Sea). 

25TH.—Turlas occupied Alexandropol (40 miles N.E. of Kars). Objective Julfa 
(on Persian frontier, N. of Tabriz).] 


EAST AFRICA. 
5TH.—15 miles W. of Nanungo, detachment K.A.R. (Fort Johnston column) 
surprised important camp: drove enemy N.E. 
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18TtH.—Communication established between Fort Johnston and Port Amelia 
columns. 

19tH.—Fort Johnston column occupied Nanungo: enemy abandoned hospital, 
retired S.W. towards Mahua. 

21sT.—Engaged enemy rearguard g miles S.W. of Nanungo. 

22ND.—Half way Nanungo—Mahua, advanced troops of both columns drove 
main body W.: 150 rifles, ammunition, etc. Enemy retreated S. towards the 
Upper Lurio. 

31SsT.—-Enemy crossed Lurio at Matiwa (35 miles S.W. of Nanungo). Columns 
in touch with rearguard S. of the Lulumwana. 





AIRCRAFT. 
Front. | Destroyed. Damaged. | Captured. Lost. | 
British ...  ...| 415° 101 4 128 ~—| * and 11 balloons. 
French... x 144* 129 —_ _ |*and13_,, 
| (On W. front Ger- 
on 14 | 3 < m |} mans claimed 258 
ries sesame ei i aircraft, 16 bal- 
loons. 
Belgian... ” 5 _ = _ | 
|{* and 4 balloons, 
. aa |} British, 82. air- 
Italian os ae 136 ny | ra . craft, 2 balloons, 
| ‘| lost, 2. 
Balkan ... one 17 - _ 8 | 
Palestine ... oP : — _ 5 | 
Mesopotamian ... 2 - 3 | 2 | 
736" 230 | eo4 147 | * and 28 balloons. 


JUNE I1st—30th, 1918. 
BRITISH-FRENCH FRONT. 


1st, British—Night May 31st-—June 1st. Aveluy Wood (N. of Albert), line 
advanced. * Villers Bretonneux, Hébuterne, S.W. of Lens, Givenchy. 
French.—Night May 31st—June 1st. Soissons—ChA&teau-Thierry, ‘‘ drive con- 
tinued with redoubled violence.” Soissons, Chaudin—Vierzy, counter-attacks 
‘“everywhere gained ground ’”’: several hundred prisoners. S. of Soissons, enemy 
driven back on the Crise. Chaudin, Vierzy, several times lost and captured, finally 
retained. E. of Chouilly—Neuilly St. Front, attacks smashed, line maintained. 
N. bank of Marne, enemy advanced from N. and E. edges of Chateau-Thierry 
to Verneuil. Dormans—Reims, ‘‘ very lively engagements.’”?’ N.W. and N. of 
Reims, no change. 1st, Oise—Marne, series of powerful attacks. Oise—Aisne, 
regained N. edge Carlenont Wood, heights W. of Audigncourt—Fontenoy. W. and 
S. of Soissons—Vierzy, attacks repulsed. Oureq, particularly violent fighting. 
Chouy, Neuilly St. Front, lost. | Chateau-Thierry held. N. bank Marne, no 
change. |Dormans—Reims, positions ‘' practically maintained,’”? notably N. of 
Ville-en-Tardenois. N.W. of Reims, no change. S.W., pressed back from Fort- 
de-la-Pompelle on railway: position re-established: over 200 prisoners, 4 tanks. 
2ND, British.—Night 1st—2nd. * Villers Bretonneux, Albert—Arras, Ypres. 
French.—Night 1st—2znd. Oise—Marne, intense pressure. N. border Carle- 
pont Wood, Moulines-sous-Touvert, attacks thrown back. Choisy Hill lost at 4th 
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assault, retaken at point of bayonet: held. Vierzy—Ourcg, Longpont, Corcy, 
Faverolles, Troesnes, lost and recaptured. Marne, enemy reached heights W. of 
Chateau-Thierry : town on left bank held. Dormans—Reims, violent fighting : 
slight enemy gains at Olizy, Violaine, Ville-en-Tardenois. Reims front, no change. 
2nd, N. of the Ourcq—Marne, main enemy effort. Faverolles again lost: attacks 
on Corcy, Troesnes, repulsed. W. of Neuilly St. Front, enemy driven back on 
Passy-en-Valois. W. of Passy-en-Valois, Hill 165 recaptured: S., Torcy— 
Bouresches, 2 attacks broken. On right: Champlat recaptured, ground gained 
towards Ville-en-Tardenois. Elsewhere no change. 

3RD, British—Night 2nd—3rd. Vieux Berquin, Merris, line advanced: 288 
prisoners, 30 machine-guns, etc. 

French.—Night 2nd—3rd. | Ourcq—Marne, continued counter-attacks gained 
ground at various points. S.E. of Bouresnes, ‘‘ shattered ’’ violent enemy attack 
astride Chateau-Thierry—Paris road. Elsewhere positions maintained. 3rd, Oise— 
Ourcq, fresh enemy forces attacked.- Oise—Aisne, chief efforts on Choisy Hill 
(retaken sth time), N. of Moulins-sous-Touvent, Vingre: all repulsed. Oise— 
Ourcg, desperate attacks N. and E. of Villers Cotterets Forest broken: ‘* bloody 
losses inflicted.’”? W. of Soissons, enemy checked E. of Pernant: further S.., on 
Saconin—Missy-aux-Bois—Vauxcastille line, E. edge of Retz Wood, and at Troesnes. 
Faverolles recaptured. Ourcq—Marne, no change. N. of Champlat, Allies held 
all gains. 

4TH, British—Night 3rd—4th. Vieux Berquin, attack repulsed. * Albert— 
Serre. 

French.—Night 3rd—4th. | Oise—Aisne, progress. Aisne—Ourcq. From 
7 p.m. violent attacks Pernant—Saconin—Missy-aux-Bois—Troesne. Pernant lost : 
W. of Saconin, Missy-aux-Bois, slight enemy gain: Faverolles, Troesnes, held 
S. of Ourca, attacks Mosloy—Veuilly-la-Poterie—Torcy—Bouresches. Mosloy 
recaptured : Veuilly finally lost. Americans checked attack on Veuilly Wood, drove 
enemy N._ Battalion crossing Marne at Jaulgonne (N.E. of Chateau-Thierry) 
driven back by Americans: 100 prisoners. Elsewhere no change. 4th, enemy 
activity slackened. *N. of Aisne, Aisne—Ourcq, Reims. N. of Moulin-sous- 
Touvent, ground gained. Longpont, enemy entered Retz Wood: Americans drove 
back to E. edge. 

5TH, British.—Night 4th—sth. *N. of Scarpe and Lys, Merris, Ypres— 
Comines Canal. 

French.—Night 4th—sth. Local attacks: broken N. of Carlepont Wood, 
Autréches (E. of Dommiers), Corcy. N. of Corcy, positions improved. S. of 
Ourcq, violent attack on Chizy and S.E. smashed. *N. of Aisne, Reims. 
5th, Mont-a-Lagoche, attempt to cross Ourcq stopped. N. of Aisne ground regained, 
at Vingre over 150 prisoners. Longpont, enemy thrown back in wood by Chevegny 
Farm: 50 prisoners. Elsewhere positions maintained. 

Belgian.—Night 4th—s5th. * Ramscapelle, attempt repulsed. 

6TH, British.—Night 5th—6th. Several raids repulsed. *Strazeele. 6th, 
Locre, French repulsed attacks. 

French.—Night 5th—6th. Oise. E. of Sampigny, enemy groups driven across 
river: 100 prisoners. N. of Aisne, positions improved N. and W. of Hautebraye: 
50 prisoners. * Longpont, Veuilly-la-Poterie, W. of Reims. 6th, ‘‘ isolated 
actions.”” W. of Longpont, progress. Ourcq—Marne. Veuilly-la-Poterie— 
Bussiures, with Americans, advanced line nearly 1 mile: 270 prisoners (10 officers). 
Marne—Reims. Champlat, violent attempt repulsed. Bligny and height S. lost: 
height recaptured by British. S.W. of Ste. Euphrasie (N. of Bligny), some ground 
regained. 
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[Since May 27th, ‘‘ booty ”? now over 55,000 prisoners (1,500 officers), 650 guns, 
‘‘far more than” 2,000 machine-guns.] 

7TH, British.—Locre, French progress. 

French.—Night 6th—7th. N. of Montdidier, W. of Noyon, successful surprises. 
N. of Aisne, captured Le Port (W. of Fontenoy). S. of Aisne, improved positions 
S.E. of Ambleny. Ourcq—Marne. Veuilly-la-Poterie—Bussiures, progress. Cap- 
tured Vinly (N. of the Clignon), copses E. of Veuilly-la-Poterie station, N. out- 
skirts of village. Americans gained ground Torcy—Belleau—Bouresches. 
Recapturéd Hill 204 (W. of Chateau-Thierry). _Marne—Reims. British gained 
footing in Bligny. 7th, Ourcq—Marne. Americans extended gains N. of Vinly 
to E. edge of Chézy: captured Veuilly-la-Poterie, Bouresches: improved positions 
Torcy—Bouresches. Marne—Reims.  Bligny recaptured. *N. of Ourcg, W. of 
Reims. 
8TH, British.—Night 7th—8th. *N. of Aibert, S.E. of Arras. E. of Dicke- 
busche Lake, successful French surprise. 

French.—Night 7th—8th. *S. of Aisne, Faverolles. S.E. of Ambleny, im- 
proved position. S. of Ourcg. Advanced line to W. outskirts of Dammard (E. of 
Chézy), and 1,000 yards N. of Veuilly-la-Poterie. Bouresches—La Thiollet, attacks 
shattered. 8th, * Hangard-en-Santerre, Oise—S. of Aisne. Advance Veuilly-la- 
Poterie—Bussiures penetrated Eloup. Chézy—-Dammard, counter-attacks broken, 
gains maintained. 

gTH, British.—Night 8th—-oth. * Villers Bretonneux—Albert, Givenchy— 
Robecq. 

French.—Night 8th—oth. Midnight, *N. of Montdidier—Oise. 4.30 a.m., 
attack launched with ‘‘important forces’? on 21-mile front Montdidier—-Noyon. 
Oise—Aisne. E. of Hautebraye, progress, 60 prisoners. S. of Ourcq. E. of Chézy, 
positions improved. Near Vinly, enemy penetrated line, thrown out. Captured 
Eloup and Bussiures Woods, 200 prisoners. W. of Reims.  Vrigny, attack 
repulsed. oth, Montdidier—Oise, repeated assaults. On left, ‘‘ firmly grappled.’* 
Rubiscourt—Le Frétoy—Mortemer. In centre, gained footing Ressous-sur-Matz, 
Moreuilles. On right, held Belval—Cannictancourt—Ville. 

10TH, British.—Nothing special, usual raids. 

French, Night 9th—1oth. Montdidier—Oise, enemy drive continued. Oni left, 
attacks shattered. Courcelles captured and recaptured, finally held. On right, 
‘held on’? S. and E. of Ville. 500 prisoners. In centre, enemy with ‘‘ new 
forces ’’ reached outskirts of Cuvilly, Ressons-sur-Matz Wood, Bellinglise Plateau. 
Fighting in Thiescourt Wood. *N. of Aisne. E. of Hautebraye, ‘‘ concluded 
operation,’’ 130 prisoners. Ourcq—Marne, E. of Vinly, several attacks repulsed. 
Bussiares, progress in conjunction with Americans, 50 more prisoners, 30 machine- 
guns. toth, Montdidier—Oise, ‘‘ enemy, increasingly ’’ reinforced, pushed for 
Estrées St. Denis—Ribecourt. Captured in succession Méry, Belloy, St. Maur. 
‘‘ Heroic combats ’’ on Belloy Plateau. S. of Ressons-sur-Matz, enemy gained 
footing in Marquéglise. Fighting on S. outskirts of Elincourt. On right, enemy 
debouched from Thiescourt Wood. On left, Courcelles—Rubescourt, attacks broken, 
positions maintained. E. of Oise, attack on Le Port repulsed. 

11TH, British.—Night 1oth—11th. S. of Morlancourt, Australians advanced 
line 4 mile on 1}-mile front: 298 prisoners (5 officers), 21 machine-guns, etc. 
*W. of Lens (gas). 

French.—Night 1oth—11th. Enemy ‘continued pressure towards Estrées 
St. Denis—Ribecourt. Left, effective resistance: Le Ployron and Courcelles held : 
10 p.m., Méry recaptured. Centre, enemy chief effort Belloy—Marquéglise. Line 
pressed back to the Aronde: ‘‘ magnificent return offensive’’ restored to S. of 
St. Maur—Belloy—S. of Marquéglise—Vandelicourt. Right. N. of Dreslincourt, 
fierce fighting : enemy reached Antoval: retirement W. and S. of Ribecourt. E. of 
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Oise, withdrew to Bailly—Tracy-le-Val, W. of Nampeil. 11th, Montdidier—Oise. 
Left. Counter-attacked on 7}-mile front Rubescourt—St. Maur. Reached S. 
approaches of Le Frétoy: captured height between Courcelles—Mortemer : carried 
line } mile E. of Méry: recaptured Belloy, Genlis Wood: reached S. outskirts of 
St. Maur. 1,000 prisoners, 19 (11 heavy) guns, etc. Centre, enemy driven back 
from Losges and Antheuil Farms. Right, enemy push on the Matz, repulsed at 
Chevincourt, gained footing in Marchemont and Béthancourt. S. of Ourcq, 
American progress in Belleau Wood: 250 prisoners (3 officers), ete. 

12TH, British.—Raids. 

French.—Night 11th—12th. Montdidier—Oise. All attacks shattered. Left. 
Progress E. of Méry, Genlis Wood. Losges Farm, Antheuil, held. Right, enemy 
unable to debouch. S. of the Matz, S. part Chevincourt and Marest-sur-Matz held. 
S. of Aisne, attack between river—Villers Cotterets Forest: desperate fighting 
Dommiers—Cutry—S. of Ambleny. 12th, Montdidier—Oise, pressure renewed. 
Left, attacks repulsed. Belloy Wood—St. Maur, progress, 400 prisoners. St. Maur 
—Antheuil, no change. Right, enemy gained footing on S. bank Matz at Mélicocq, 
La Croix Ricard heights. N. of Aisne. Hautebraye, attack repulsed. S. of Aisne, 
slight enemy progress on plateau W. of Dommiers—Cutry : Ambleney, St. Pierre 
Aigle, held. N. of Marne, Montécourt, copses N. of Eloup, and S. part Bussiares, 
recaptured. 

13TH, British.—Night 12th—13th. Progress S.W. of Merris, and by French 
near Ridge Wood (E. of Dickebusch Lake). 

French.—Night 12th—13th. Montdidier—Antheuil, no further attacks. Right, 
enemy thrown back to N. bank Matz: Le Croix Ricard height, Mélicocq, recap- 
tured: 100 prisoners. Aisne—Villers Cotterets Forest, enemy reached ravine E. of 
Laversine, gained footing in Coeuvres, St. Pierre Aigle. Bouresches—Belleau 
Wood, Americans shattered attack. 13th, Courcelles—N. of Méry, attack broken. 
Oise—Aisne, quiet. Aisne—Villers Cotterets Forest, enemy gained footing in 
Laversine : attempts to debouch from Coeuvres, Vert Feuille Farm (S. of Courcy), 
failed. N. of Courcy, attack repulsed. * Ourcq, Champlat, La Pompelle. 

[Now 15,000 prisoners, 150 guns.] 

14TH, British.—Night 13th—14th. S.W. of Merris, attack on new posts 
repulsed. * Villers Bretonneux, Scarpe. 

French.—Night 13th—14th. Antheuil, attack repulsed. * Villers Cotterets 
Forest—ChAateau-Thierry. Several successful raids. 14th. No infantry action. 
* Hangard Wood, S. of Aisne, Villers Cotterets—Chateau-Thierry. 

15TH, British.—Night 14th—15th. N. of Béthune, captured forward positions 
on 2-mile front: 196 prisoners. W. of Vieux Berquin, 3 posts lost. 15th, * E. of 
Arras, N. of Béthune. 

French.—Night 14th—15th. * Montdidier—Oise, S. of Aisne, W. of Reims, 
Champlat, Bligny. 15th, S. of Aisne, captured Coeuvres, Valsery. E. of Mont- 
gobert, progress, 130 prisoners. 

16TH, British.—Night 15th—r16th. *N. of Béthune, Dickebusch Lake. 

French.—Night 15th—16th. Attempt to cross Matz broken. 16th, Xivray 
(Woeuvre), attack repulsed. 

17TH, British.—Night 16th—17th. *N.W. of Albert. 

French.—N.W. of Hautebraye, progress, 370 prisoners. 

18TH, British._—Night 17th—18th. *Ancre, S. of Albert, W. of Serre. 

French.—Night 17th—18th. S. of Ambleny—E. of Montgobert, progress, 100 
prisoners. 18th, * N.W. of Montdidier, Montdidier—Aisne. S. of Valsery position 
improved, 100 prisoners. 6 p.m., * Vrigny—E. of La Pompelle. 

19TH, British.—Night 18th—19th. Vieux Berquin, post lost night 14th—15th, 
recaptured. *Ancre, Méricourt, Merris. 19th, Albert, Locre, Dickebusch Lake. 
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French.—Night 18th—19th. Vrigny—E. of La Pompelle, attack by 3 enemy 
divisions. Vrigny—Ormes, broken: Reims periphery, repulsed: N.E. of Sillery, 
penetrated wood, driven out. 

20TH, British.—Night 19th—2oth. * Somme—Ancre, N. of Albert, La Bassée 
Canal. Raids. 20th, N.W. of Merris, progress. * Ayette (gas). 

French.—* Montdidier—Oise, S. af Aisne. 

21st, British—Night 2oth—21st. N.W. of Merris, attempts on new g;ound 
repulsed. Raids. 

French.—Night 2oth—21st. N. of Faverolles, S. of Hautevesnes (N.W. of 
ChAateau-Thierry), positions improved. 

22ND, French.—S.E. of St. Maur, captured post. 

23kD, British.—Night 22nd—23rd. *Aveluy Wood, W. of Merris (attack 
repulsed). 

French.—Night 22nd—23rd. Bligny Hill lost and recaptured by Italians. 

24TH, British.—Night 23rd—24th. S. of Meteren, line advanced: 50 prisoners, 
etc. 

French.—Night 23rd—24th. Antheuil, attempt repulsed. Bligny Hill, 11 p.m., 
Italians repulsed attack. * Woeuvre, Vosges. 24th, Leport, position improved, 
attack repulsed: 170 prisoners. 

25TH, British.—Night 24th—25th. *(gas) Villers Bretonneux 
S. of Avion, W. of Merville. 

French.—Night 24th—25th. *Leport (grenade fighting), Faverolles, Corcy. 
25th, S. of Aisne, notably Silly-la-Poterie. 

26TH, British.—Night 25th—26th. * Ville-sur-Ancre, Gommecourt, Bailleul, 
Hazebrouck. 

French.—Night 25th—26th. N. of Leport, attempt repulsed. Belleau Wood, 
Americans extended position : 264 prisoners (5 officers): counter-attacks repulsed. 

27TH, British.—Night 26th—27th. W. of Vieux Berquin, captured strong 
point. * Givenchy—Robecq, N.E. of Nieppe Forest (gas). 

French.—Night 26th—27th. * Coeuvres. 

28TH, British.—Night 27th—28th. * Rossignol Wood (S.E. of Gommecourt). 
28th, 6 a.m., E. of Nieppe Forest, advanced line nearly 1 mile on 33-mile front : 
captured L’Epinette, Verte Rue, La Bacque: over 400 prisoners, 2 guns, etc. 
W. of Merris, Australians captured ‘‘ certain posts’’: 43 prisoners, etc. 

French.—Night 27th—28th. Senecat Wood, progress. 28th, S. of Ambleny— 
E. of Montgobert, advanced line } mile at some points on 4}-mile front : captured 
trenches above Laversine, heights N.W. of Cutry, W. outskirts of St. Pierre Aigle, 
crest S. of village: over 1,000 prisoners. 

29TH, British.—Night 28th—2g9th. * Vaire Wood, S. of Somme, W. of Feuchy, 
Nieppe Forest. | 

French.—Night 28th—29th. Fosse-en-Bas—Cutry Ravine, 2 attacks repulsed. 
Bligny, Italians repulsed attack. 29th, * Ourcq—Marne, E. of Reims. 

30TH, British.—Night 29th—3o0th. Merris, attack on post repulsed. *S. of 
Nieppe Forest, Albert, N. of Scarpe, Festubert. 

French.—Night 29th—3oth. Captured crest Mosloy—Pussy-en-Valois, advanced 
800 yards on 3,000-yards front: 275 prisoners (3 officers). St. Pierre Aigle, 
improved position : roo prisoners. 

British.—During June, 1,957 prisoners (30 officers). 

[Since March 21st, 191,454 prisoners: 94,939 British (4 Generals, 3,100 other 
officers), 89,099 French (3,100 officers), the rest Portuguese, Belgian, American. 
2,476 guns, 15,024 machine-guns, etc.] 


Murlancourt, 
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ITALIAN FRONT. 

6TH.—Asiago Plateau. Successful surprises Monte-di-Val Bella, and (by 
French) Sisemol. 

7TH.—* Piave, coast. 

8TH.—* Astico—Piave. 

gTH.—* Tonale—Brenta, Lower Piave. 

12TH.—* Tonale, Posina—Astico, Brenta—Piave. 

13TH.—* Tonale Pass, 2 attacks repulsed Cadi summit—Monticello ridge (N. 
and S. of road). 196 prisoners (11 officers). 

15TH.—Night 14th—15th. * Val Lagarina—sea, especially Asiago Plateau, E. of 
Brenta, mid Piave. sth, 3 a.m., enemy launched attack on 73 miles’ front, 
particularly violent E. Asiago Plateau, Val Brenta, Monte Grappa. “Initial 
rush carried a few front-line positions’? in Monte-di-Val Bella, Asolone, 
Solarola sections: crossed Piave near Nervesa (occupied N.E. of Montello). 
Fugare—Musile, isolated detachments held out. Counter-attacks regained most of 
ground lost. By evening, Asolone—Solarola line re-established: Piave, enemy 
closely pressed. So far 3,000 prisoners (89 officers). 

British. 3 a.m., 4 enemy divisions attacked. On left, failed. On right, 
penetrated front line on 2,500-yards front to 1,000 yards depth. 5.30 p.m., line 
re-established. Over 350 prisoners. 

French positions ‘‘ maintained in their entirety.’’ 178 prisoners. 

[On Brenta 6,000, Piave 10,000 prisoners.] 

16TH.—Asiago Plateau—Monte Grappa: attack suspended, ‘‘ partial successes.”’ 
Piave, violent fighting Ciano—Montello crest—San Andrea—Fossalta—Dona. Now 
over 120 officers, 4,500 men taken, including 716 by British, 216 by French. 

[Captured Capo Sile. Now 12,000 prisoners.] 

15§TH—16TH.—Especially mentioned : 1st Battalion Northumberlands, Warwicks, 
Sherwood Foresters, Oxford and Bucks. 

17TH.—Piave. Maserada—Candelu, enemy repulsed. Fossalta—Capo Sile, 
violent fighting. N. edge of Montello—Casa Serena, position ‘‘ strengthened.”’ 
2 attacks from N.E. salient of Montello, ‘‘ arrested’ E. of line N.E. of Giavera, 
‘‘ withheld ’’ S. of San Marco—San Andrea tramway. Monte Grappa: successful 
counter-attacks, 100 prisoners. Brenta—E. of Val Frenzela, enemy ‘‘ thrusts 
arrested.” E. margin Asiago Plateau, captured Razea Pizzo, heights S.E. of 
Sasso Rosso. 300 prisoners. Progress with French on Costalunga spur (3 miles 
E. of Asiago town), prisoners. Further W., more prisoners by British. On Piave, 
1,550 prisoners. 

[Now 30,000 prisoners, over 120 guns, etc.] 

18TH.—Night 17th—18th. Asiago Plateau, successful thrusts. S. of Monte- 
belluna Railway, progress. 18th, Piave in flood, some enemy bridges washed 
away. San Andrea—Candelu, attempted crossings repulsed. Fossalta—S.E. of 
Meolo, violent fighting. Now 9,011 prisoners: 19 officers, 1,060 men by British. 

19TH.—Night 18th—19th. N. of Montebelluna Railway, N.E. salient Montello, 





progress: 1,226 prisoners, etc. Zenson, attack repulsed. 19th, W. of Dona, 
progress: 513 prisoners. Monte Costalunga, gains completed: 100 prisoners. 


French carried Bertigo and Pennar (on either side). Monte Corno, attack repulsed. 
Czecho-Slovak units engaged (Fossalta). 

20TH.—Montello. Casa Gheller—-Bavaria—Nervesa, progress: 400 prisoners, 
2 batteries recaptured. W. of Candelu, attack repulsed. FFagare—Zenson, progress. 
Losson (W. of Dona), 4 attacks repulsed. N. of Cortelluza, part position captured 
and held. Cavazuccherina, bridgehead extended. 

21st.—Enemy offensive not resumed. Losson, local attack repulsed. * Mon- 
tello, Monte Grappa, infantry advance stopped. Cavazuccherina, bridgehead 

id 
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extended: 150 prisoners. Elsewhere on Piave, progress. Asiago Plateau, post 
captured. Now 12,000 prisoners. 

[Now 40,000 prisoners.] 

22ND.—Piave, patrol actions. Fagare, ‘‘ offensive returns crushed.’’ S. of 
Asiago, successful raid by Yorkshires: 31 prisoners. 

23RD.—Night 22nd—23rd. Enemy commenced retirement across Piave. 24th, 
Montello, all right bank Piave (except Musile) recaptured. 4,000 prisoners, etc. 

24TH.—Piave (Dona), last enemy rearguard surrendered. Right bank com- 
pletely cleared. 18 officers, 1,607 other prisoners. Tonale, post S.E. of Punta-di- 
Ercavallo captured. Asiago Plateau, Monti-di-Val Bella, 102 prisoners. N.W. of 
Monte Grappa, ground gained: 7 officers, 1,326 other prisoners, etc. 

25TH.—Capo Sile bridgehead extended and held: 501 prisoners (8 officers). 
Mori—Loppio (E. of Lake Garda), post captured. Battlefield cleared: ‘‘ several 
hundred ” more prisoners: all lost guns and material recovered. Enemy guns, etc., 
taken not yet counted. 

26TH.—'* Normal.’’ N. of Sarravelle (Adige), S. slopes Col Rosso, posts 
captured. 

28TH.—* Asiago Plateau. 

29TH.—Allies captured and held Monte-di-Val Bella: 28 officers, 1,935 other 
prisoners (from 4 divisions), 4 guns, etc. S. slopes of Susso Rosso, captured post : 
2 officers, 31 other prisoners. 

30TH.—Col-del-Rosso carried. Col d’Echele captured after all day fighting. 
Monte-di-Val Bella, 2 ‘‘ heavy ’’ attacks repulsed. Val Daone, Nozzolo, posts 
captured. Zugno, attacks repulsed. 

15TH—30TH.—40 enemy divisions identified. 20,000 prisoners. 





RUSSIA. 
26TH.—German-Fin peace treaty ratified. 


BALKAN FRONT. 

ist.—Night May 31st—June st. Skra-di-Legen, aitacks repulsed. 1st, 
position enlarged to W.: 100 prisoners. 

4TH.—Skra-di-Legen, S.W. of Gradesnitza, Leskovic, attempts repulsed. 

7TH.—* Doiran—Skra-di-Legen. 

8tH.—* Liumnica—Huma. Zovik (E. of Tcherna bend), Serbs repulsed attack. 

gTH.—* Vardar. Dobropolie, Serbs repulsed attack. 

10oTH.—S.W. of Pogradec, French and Albanians captured crest of Kamna 
(7,000 ft.), Streksaj, Proptisti: over 230 prisoners (3 officers), 10 guns, howitzers, 
etc. * Skra-di-Legen. 

11TH.—French progress to summits of Mounts Koratop and Kukri—Sinaprente 
—Gopes. Advance now 9} miles on 11}-miles front: 11 villages, 310 prisoners. 

13TH.—French progress N. and S. of the Devoli, more prisoners. 

17TH.—* W. of Vardar. In Tcherna bend, Italians repulsed attack. 

20TH.—French repulsed attempts on new positions W. of Vardar, S.W. of Lake 
Ochrida. 


CAUCASUS. 


17TH.—3,000 German troops landed at Poti. 


PALESTINE FRONT. 


10TH.—Tabsor (12 miles N.N.E. of Joppa), captured and held several trenches 
and posts. Arabs raided Toweira (on Hedjaz Railway, 105 miles N.W. of Medina). 
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11TH.—Night roth—11th. Successful raid N. of Kefr Malik (Shechem road— 
Jordan). 

18TH.—Arabs raided Anazie station (30 miles N. of Maan), Hafira (25 miles 
N.W. of Medina). 

28TH.—Arabs captured Kalaat-el-Ahmar (200 miles N. of Medina), 60 prisoners. 


MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. 


13TH.—[Turks occupied Tabriz.] 


EAST AFRICA. 

1st.—Enemy leading troops engaged in Inagu Hills. 

3RD.—Enemy dislodged from fords of Lurio near Matiwa, retreated S. towards 
Malema (in Inagu Hills, 230 miles W. of Mozambique). 

12TH.—Malema occupied. Enemy retired S. towards Ligonya River. 

I5TH.—Enemy at Alto Mulocui (S. of Inagu Hills, 225 miles W. by S. of 
Mozambique), detachment at Ille (50 miles further S.W.). 

18TH.—Enemy detachment at Mujeba (80 miles N. of Quilimane). 

27TH.—Enemy detachment occupied Mucubella (N.W. of Bajone on coast). 





AIRCRAFT. 
Front. Destroyed. | Damaged. | Captured. Lost. | 
British n ee 296 134 1 117 19 balloons. 
French _... ve 150 18] = - 31 9 
American ... eee 5 —_ — 1 
Belgian _... on 2 — ae = es 
Italian ee bie 164 1 —_ 1 balloon. 
Balkan ck oa 25 1 ie a 
Palestine ... ee 2 oat =i oe 
Mesopotamian ... 2 _ re 
|(Germans claimed 
646 316 2 118 199 *planes, 18 bal- 


45 ’planes. 





| loons. Austrians 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
May—July, 1918. 

THe MAKING OF WESTERN Europe. 2 Vols. By C. R. L. Fletcher. 8vo. 15s. 
(John Murray). London, 1912-14. 

Britisu CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS, 1690-1794. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). London, 1918. 

THE BATTLE OF THE RIDGES, ARRAS—MEssINES, MarcH—JuNE, 1917. Crown 8vo. 
1s. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.). London, 1918. 

Tue Loc Book or WILLIAM ADAMS, 1614-19. Edited by C. J. Purnell, M.A. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Librarian, London Library). London, 1916. 

My Mission To LONDON, 1912-1914. By Prince Lichnowsky. 8vo. 6d. London, 
1918. 

From BaAPAUME TO PASSCHENDALE, 1917. By Philip Gibbs. 8vo. 6s. London, 
1918. 

Tue BriTIsH FLEET IN THE GREAT War. By Archibald Hurd. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London, 1918. 

HistoricaL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION—REPORT OF THE MANusScRIPTS OF Mrs. 
STOPFORD SACKVILLE. 8vo. 3s. 8d. London, 1904. 

Tue CeLttar House oF Pervyse. By Baroness T’Serclaes and Mairi Chisholm. 
8vo. 6s. (A. & C. Black). London, 1917. 

‘“*THe Times ’’ Documentary History OF THE War. Vol. 5. Part I., Military. 
8vo. London, 1918. 

Tue YEAR Book OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY, 1918. 8vo. (The 
Wireless Press, Ltd.). London, 1918. 

MEMORIALS TO LorpD WoLsELEY, Hampton Court. Fol. London, 1918. 

Front Lryes. By Boyd Cable. (John Murray). 8vo. London, 1918. 

Tue Great Crusape. By D. Lloyd George. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton). 
London, 1918. 

THE BREAKING OF THE StoRM. By Captain C. A. L. Brownlow. §8vo. 6s. 
London, 1916. 

WitTH THE ScoTTISH NuRSES IN RoumaniA. By V. Fitzroy. 8vo. London, 1918. 

Tue Desert Campaicns. By W. T. Massey. 8vo. 6s. London, 1918. 

HistoricaL Manuscripts COMMISSION. REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE EARL 
OF CHARLEMONT. 2 Vols. 3s. 10d. 8vo. London, 1891. 

CaNnapA IN Frianpers. By Major C. D. G. Roberts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). London, 1918. 

THe Retreat FROM Mons. 8vo. (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 3s. London, 1917. 

Face To Face with KaiserisM. By J. W. Gerard. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). London, 1918. 

Miitary ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By Major G. R. N. Collins. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1918. 

Netson’s History oF THE War. Vol. 19. By John Buchan. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 
(Nelson & Sons, Ltd.). London, 10918. 
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DRAYSONIA—AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN Major-GENERAL DRAYSON’S THEORY REGARDING 
THE SECOND ROTATION OF THE EartH. S8vo. 3s. 6d. London, 1911. 

TELEGRAPHY, AERONAUTICS, AND War. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 16s. 
London, 1918. 

ATTAQUONS—LES DONC CHEZ EUX! By Amiral Degouy. 

Hakluyt Society. 8vo. London, 1918. 


8vo. Paris, 1918. 


THE WaR OF Cuupas. Series 2, Vol. 42. 
SuMMARY OF MILiTary DUTIES, COMPILED FOR THE USE OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 

RoyaL ABERDEEN LIGHT INFANTRY VOLUNTEERS, ETC. I2mo. Aberdeen, 1799- 
FROM THE OUTBREAK IN AUGUST, 1914, UNTIL THE 


THE STORY OF THE ANZACS .... 
Melbourne, 1917. 


EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI IN DECEMBER, 1915. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Map Work. By Major V. Seymour Bryant (T.F.), M.A., and T. H. Hughes. 
8vo. 5s. Oxford, 1918. 

THe Western Front. [Drawings by Muirhead Bone]. Vol. 2. 
authority of the War Office. 4to. London, 1918. 

Tue Navav History OF BRITAIN FROM THE EARLIEST KNOWN PERIODS DOWN TO 1756. 
Compiled from the Papers of the Hon. Captain George Berkley. Fo. London, 


1756. 


Published by 
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The Royal Homes for Officers’ Widows and Daughters, Wimbledon. By Colonel 
Sir James Gildea, K.C.V.O., C.B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd.). 


This work is a companion volume (with illustrations) to that of ‘‘ The 
Historical Record ”’ of the work of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association, 
from 1885 to 1916, of which a notice appeared in the JouRNAL for May, 1917. 

As in the previous volume, it is ‘‘ Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra, without whose unfailing interest and support the Homes could 
never have attained their beneficent and great success,’’ and contains an excellent 
and not generally known photograph of Her Majesty, especially presented by her 
for the work. 

‘As already referred to in the notice of the previous work, great opposition was 
raised to its establishment in 1899, and although privately started in that year, 
it was only after the war in South Africa, in 1904, that the first freehold property 
at Wimbledon was secured, and building operations commenced, to contain sixty 
unfurnished apartments, with accommodation for not more than three persons, 
with a lodge for the superintendent, and a loggia facing the quadrangle. 

These being complete, were opened in 1905 by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
accompanied by his late Majesty King Edward ; after their visit, by His Majesty’s 
desire, the Homes were for the future to be designated ‘‘ The Royal Homes for 
Officers’ Widows and Daughters.’’ Further additions quickly followed in the 
erection of a dining hall, with caterer’s quarters, and reading room; a tower over 
the loggia with a clock and ‘‘Cambridge chimes.’”’ In 1908 an adjoining 
freehold mansion and cottage, with grounds, was purchased, henceforth known as 
‘‘ The Queen’s House” and ‘‘ The Queen’s Cottage,”’ the first altered to contain 
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three residents, the latter, one. In 1909 new wrought-iron gates were erected at 
the main entrance, and in 1912 another freehold property and grounds were 
purchased, to which a wing was added, making accommodation for seven 
residents, to be called ‘‘ King Edward’s House,’’ attached to which was a large 
billiard room, converted into a museum and library, as a memorial to his late 
Majesty, and subsequently opened by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra in 1913. In 
1914 a bay window was added to the museum as a ‘‘ memorial’’ to King Edward 
by Major-General H.H. the Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior, and in 1917, the last 
freehold property and grounds in the island area was purchased, completing the 
Homes, now surrounded by roads north, south, east, and west. By permission 
of His Majesty King George, this has been named “ King George’s House,’’ and 
the coachhouse and stables, converted into a residence for one family, at the 
request of Queen Alexandra has been named ‘‘ The Founder’s Cottage.’”’ Thus 
provision is made for seventy-five residents, with their families, in self-contained, 
unfurnished apartments, rent free of rates and taxes, the occupant paying for 
gas and electric light consumed. All the above four freehold properties, with 
buildings (and rent for three years, for the temporary quarters in Elm Park 
Mansions, Chelsea), have cost, roughly, £83,000, while the rates, taxes, and upkeep 
amount at the present time to £6,000 a year. 

We strongly recommend the work to our readers, not only because a large 
number of officers of both Services have no knowledge of its existence, but also 
because the profits of its sale are devoted, as are all the compiler’s works, to the 
rates and upkeep, and, if possible, the extension of the buildings within the area 
at some future time. Ordinary copies, in Union Jack covers, by post, 4s. ; bound 
in cloth, 6s. ; can be obtained at the office, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


S.W.1. 


Telegraphy, Aeronautics, and War. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. Constable. 
London, 1918. 

In this book of 384 pages the writer discusses many matters of both national 
and Imperial significance as regards our communications with the Dominions 
overseas, the Indian Empire, and Allied and neutral countries, and of deep interest 
as likely to affect our commerce, politics, and progress after the war. 

It is, however, as its Preface states, a reproduction of sundry ‘‘ Addresses,” 
‘* Papers,”? and ‘‘ Memoranda ”’ which have already been published singly, with 
an Introduction, including copious footnotes, of seventy-four pages, and this mili- 
tates against its being read by many who would otherwise be the gainers by 
the information it contains and led to think profitably in connection with the 
views put forward by the author on subjects on which he gives the public the 
benefit of expert opinion and protracted study. 

In these days of stress and strain and anxiety about present happenings, both 
public and private; connected with the war, when most competent and thoughtful 
individuals are shouldering twice the work and responsibility in business and public 
affairs which they did in time of peace, it is necessary for every author who 
wishes to get a hearing for his views to condense what he has to say into the 
most convenient form for a busy man to read, and this is not the case with the 
present volume. The information furnished, the arguments put forward, and the 
lessons deduced for future guidance might have been given in smaller space, with 
advantage to the reader—more especially as much of the information, apart from 
telegraphy, is available to all who read the daily papers and are familiar with 
the general aspects of the war and the questions it has raised. 

The most interesting subjects covered by the text include the importance of 
inter-Imperial telegraphy in relation to strategy and Imperial affairs, the adminis- 
tration of Imperial telegraphs, the working of telegraphs in war-time, improved 
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methods of cable-working, comparisons between cable and wireless telegraphy, 
the merits and advantages of both systems and of wireless telephony, cable censorship 
and war news, evasion of the censorship, the use of code and cipher messages, 
wireless on submarines and aeroplanes—all of which subjects the author discusses 
with an insight and conviction in, regard to matters of Imperial interest which 
will appeal to the general reader, as well as to most men in the Services, as the 
attributes of a man who knows intimately what he is talking about. 

There is a map of the world’s telegraphic systems and an index of subjects 
which will be found useful for reference. 
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